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BOOK II. — ( Continued .) 
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YVe now enter upon a chapter of modern English history 
which the mbralist regards, and. will for a' century to come 
regard, with wonder and. shame. It shows how childish 
the mind of a nation can be ; as crises of another kind show 
liow brave and noble it can be, according to the appeal 
made to its lower or its higher faculties. The same people 
who bad been calm and courageous when their national 
existence appeared to be in peril, magnanimous and dis- 
interested when the partition of Eurc^sean territory was 
going on abroad after the peace, staunch and loyal in the 
cause of a persecuted queen, and well principled in liberty 
when a new course of foreign policy was entered upon, 
were now to prove themselves very children under the 
temptation of sudden prosperity, amidst extraordinary 
facilities for gambling. It was not altogether rapacity 
which instigated the follies of 1824 and 1825. Too many 
were eager for gain, making haste to be rich; and of these 
the sharpers of society made an easy prey ; but with many 
more, the charm was in the excitement — in the pleasure 
of sympathy in large enterprises — in the rousing of the 
faculties of imagination and conception, when their field 
VOL. i?. u 
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of commerce extended over the Pampas and the Ande* 
and Ixsyond the furthest ?eas and among tho ice-rock,x of 
tho jioles Wien the gre% haired mcrclnnt gicw eloquent 
bj his fireside nhont the clefts of tho CowIilli.ro vhert th 
precious mo als glitter to tho miner *» torch it was not 1 t- 3 
exp^ted g’liiis al no that fired his ea e and quid cned hi> 
utterance hut that gratification of his inceptive ficulH 
to which his ordinary life had ministered but too IittK 
AVlicn the pr« r essional man perilled .his savings to cut 
through tho Isthmus < f Panama ho gl/mid in helping on 
n nuphta work on 1 dc-< ntx d, like n jW.t the pouring cf 
the oiu aast ocean into tho other mid tho proces. ion of tK 
m» reliant-ships of the world nding trknugh on tho new 
made current. \nd so with tho oped Indies and retired 
n.nnnt/« wh paae from their i utmico V»f property acl 
mconio whatiM r they could rquecro out, *> Q i l0 \^ 6 hnrcs in 
t-U liHi'rni stiani laundries, ir milk ai»?i c gg compirus 
11 k a lad tluir 'i*i ns t f d xuestic conifd £ nTU ) Juxi-y, 
mil Nked jiafull} f r tho tmw when the* tint 7*^ 

the tal lo fttid th ' wardn lx* *h til l about Jptlc 

capewe of toil Now was tlm imm f>r tht , 0 
tlur n nrktt of tho tmwnrv to or mo for h ft. £ i^y 
NmsIj ferula* r» nnd f liming nturwjit mi t \ 
of t at r\ eh s, it* si their t j p* rtunita , first f r < tcl utig it** 
pimltm,. int (imvliui within tl nr jaich^ 0IM \ th n 
f r in r sluemp tl * n-»t\n» into n nx.uu w| r« otKr 
tit s lira Ci nhl ha%t oltauM no admittance'^ bft/r 
lint tint (hiii\)|{» rtimt'} wax elurt, and tl 
dili„ ntlj 'H rf ►pecuhti n an 1 mcti n l ^ U 

cl— rvrd m tl h*i ty tf tier} nation, mi A. ^ l* 
r\ c ted to nxmr till t ati s 1 iTO pn wn 1 it*rh\ * % 
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Chap. VIII.] 

years have produced. Wo see the fields better cultivated, 
the* barns and stackyards more fully stored, the horses, 
cows, and sheep, more abundant and in better condition, 
and all the implements of husbandry improved in their 
order, their construction, and their value. In the cities, 
towns, and villages, we find shops more numerous and 
better in their appearance, and the several goods more 
separated from each other; a division that is the infallible 
token of increased sales. We see the accumulation of 
wares of every kind adapted to the purses, the wants, and 
even the whims of every description of customers. This 
vast increase of goods, thus universally dispersed, is an 
indication and exhibition of flourishing circumstances. 
It may be traced into all the manufactories, and observed 
in the masses of raw materials in each, in commodities of 
every kind in their several stages of preparation, and in 
all the subdivisions of those stages, by which not only the 
increase of wealth is manifested, but the modes by which it 
is acquired are practically illustrated. If we could ascend 
a little higher, and examine the accounts of the bankers in 
the metropolis, and in the provincial towns, small as well 
as large, we should find that the balances of money resting 
with them, ready to embrace favourable changes in the 
price of any commodity, or to be placed at interest as 
beneficial securities present themselves, are increased to an 
enormous amount. This, indeed, may be fairly inferred 
from the low rate of interest in the floating public securi- 
ties, from the prices of the funds, iromr^he avidity with 
which every project for the employ jlent of capital is 
grasped at, and from the general complaint, almost the 
only complaint heard, that there is now no way of making 
interest of money. The projects for constructing tunnels, 
railroads, canals, or bridges, and the eagerness with which 
they are embraced, are all proofs of that accumulation 
from savings which the intermediate ranks of society have, 
by patience and perseverance, been enabled to form. The 
natural effect of this advancement in possessions has been 
an advance in the enjoyments which those possessions can 
administer ; and we need not be surprised at the general 
diffusion of those gratifications which were formerly called 
luxuries, but which, from their familiarity, we now 
’ b 2 
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complained, after tho crisis, of tho Midctn which allows 
nnv pett} tradesman any cobbler, or cheesomouqt r,* to 
upurp tho royal prerogative, and to lsstio money without 
check or control The ro was a jcrfcct unnn of comjuti 

tion m making piper issues Mam < f tho country 
lankera who afterwards failed discounted the paper that 
was Irongbt to them by tho wildest nml wickedest f-pf m 
Iaton>, and paid a largo commission to patron* wl o »n kr- 
took to promote tho circulation of their notes Ihis ittor 
thuito tmpplj of monex followed upon n deficient) of 
currcncj in 1821 and 1822, m which hlter scar an net 
was pa«icd j emitting tho circulation of amnll notes 
lx solid tho data triginall) fixed Hus extension of time 
tempted tho hankers to inert a o their issues imte id < f 
j roxidmg fir tho withdrawal < f ft >mo of tin ir j ap*»r In 
IfiJo t hero w ns from Hurts to forts pr cent im ro jni>er 
out than in 18J2 Just «t that time th * Ihnk <f Jig 
Jin 1, fi lhmed Is other l auks l *w< red tho mto < f mkris 
i htta there wns 1 1 mi tnnbunlinci winch un owmrs di l 
t t hn »w what t> d with i In mto cf interest w is 1 w 
I*ntas ha 1 Iss n m> I iw fir two seam that th^s w » iut 
to rise mil hide uni ' nth while ro ninth m nc\ was 
id n« 1 ai 1 the « i jh rtimitx f r tjvculatmg was t m wl i h 
f « tm ti of entr*j riv engng* 1 in tra 1 , wito nth t» 
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proaehed for injustice to tlieir families, in declining' to help 
themselves from the stores of wealth which were poured 
out all around. These were justified in the end ; but they 
suffered, more or less, with the rest ; for this is a case in 
which the suffering can never be confined to those who 
err. The scheming attorneys, the needy speculators, the 
excitable professional men and ladies, and the ignorant 
small capitalists whom they led astray, were the sinners; 
but many an honourable and sagacious merchant, who 
saw whither things were tending, and did his utmost to 
preserve himself and his neighbours, was half ruined, or 
wholly ruined, by the consequences of other people’s folly. 
He, like others, suffered by the stoppage of the banks, the 
sudden contraction of the currency, and the prodigious 
depreciation of every kind of stock. 

While the rate of interest was lowest, the possessors of 
capital were easily tempted to invest their money in some 
scheme which .should yield them an abundant return. 
While the rate of interest was lowest, men were tempted 
to borrow larger sums than they would otherwise have 
ventured c®, wherewith to carry on their speculations. 
And, again, this was the time, when bankers were willing 
to discount bills at very long dates, for speculators to buy 
up goods, hold them back for the high pi ices expected to 
ensue, and thus enhance the prices yet further by creating 
an artificial scarcity At the very time when even reason- 
able people were discontented with the, low interest they 
obtained for their money, while threatened with high 
prices to come, they saw their neighbours making fortunes 
almost in a day, by skilful buying and selling among the 
projects afloat. A young lady, whose brother had en- 
couraged her to take a share of £100 in some joint-stock 
project, might pay her first instalment of £5 with some 
trembling, and wonder when the next call would come. 
But if her brother brought her £140 in a few days, with 
the news that he had sold out for her while the premium 
was thus high, would she sit down content with having 
for once gained £35 by her £5? Would she not be as 
eager to invest again as the managers could be that she 
should ? Thus it was with many thousands of ladies, and 
gentlemen as inexperienced as they. Some selfish wretches 
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knew well enough what mu<i happen, and onh wanted In 
get nth lef re tit cradi — to n l tho madness wink/ jt 
might seno their turn The greater miriKrven. nducrd 
into tho gambling gamo but all, gnilta, thoughtless, amt 
innocent together, suffered moro or lo s under tho iika it- 
nblo retribution 

As for what tho speculation vis like, it can hanlU bo 
rtconled, esen at this daj, on tho open pago or histnra, 
without a Hush Besides tho joint fttoek companies \\h > 
undertook baking wadiing lutbs life-insurance, 1 rowing, 
coal ports go, wool growing, and tlio like, thcro was such a 
ra w e for steam nmgati n canals and railroads that in 
the * , o«sion if 1SJ 438 petituns for {mate 1 ills wini 
prcs» ntod and 2H> jmatc acts were ] t--id Tirtof t* i 
ritntnti mf tho mtutnl follj !i> in tie decline of tl o 
clartcir if tin lb um «f Cumin ns to* until <f vrh *ii 
m t Is n» acted m ti-g-ird to the e l ills with n rocUe -ness 
win h toil j cted th m to a him u i n tint tl r % like otl * r»*, 
lud foipltcn tlu inches aid In 1 Mint nt tl oir h gnlv- 
tn< e t-cinco ti the inurcM* if thm-ilus and tl ir 
fr en l- 1 li* acki uwledgn ent if tho ini jfudinn' <f 
► ni* « f th i S nth Am* n m s’at«-» at this tu i tun «d tl i 
Btnati <t ^fx-culati n m tint dineti n Ci t ijonti s «m 
f*n ni tmltam p Id aid nhtr fn M mou it un t an l 
o’ ft- si l r» tl»n> wen ti> w rlmtu <r tools to s* » tl s 
Mirk n fu 1 f r the fms an 1 n » mils or rami * to 
1 ru „ uwav th jr '««* lien win to lc p» atl* fn i 
tl o n i'<r I lui n n nr 1 ► i 1 |rm ti» aril *«-» m« ri* t • 
c> ft n tl i etlitMirmjl n t‘ s' » \ r j^r- t s 1 „stt 

it f t »* f*T« it a (1 iti' ill tl n Tilts an 1 ll it it t < f 
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£70 had been paid, yielded £2000 per cent., having risen 
speedily to a premium of £1400 per share. 

People who declined the grosser kind of gambling — by 
Stock Exchange speculations — attached themselves to the 
idea of growing rich by trading with the new markets 
opened on the other side of the Atlantic. At Rio Janeiro 
more Manchester goods arrived in a few weeks than had 
been before required for twenty years ; and merchandise — 
much of it perishable — was left exposed on the beach, 
among thieves and .under variable weather, till the over- 
crowded warehouses could afford room for its stowage. It 
is positively declared, that warming-pans from Birmingham 
were among the articles exposed under the burning sun of 
that sky ; and that skates from Sheffield were offered for 
sale to a people who had never heard of ice. China and 
cut-glass were, in some places, pressed upon the natives, as 
preferable to the cocoa-nut shells and cow-horns, which had 
hitherto been their dishes and drinking-vessels. A work 
of the time, written by a lively observer of things on the 
spot, gives an idea which may be exaggerated, but which 
must have ^omo truth in it, of how these South American 
projects were set on foot, and carried out : 

‘We had all sorts of English speculations in South 
America, some of which were really amusing. Besides 
many brother companies which I met with at Buenos 
Ayres, I found a sister association of milkmaids. It had 
suddenly occurred to some of the younger sons of John 
Bull, that, as there were a number of bdautiful cows in the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata'? a quantity of good 
pasture, and as the people of Buenos Ayres had no butter 
to their bread, a churning company would answer admir- 
ably ; and before the idea was many months old, a cargo of 
Scotch milkmaids were lying becalmed under the line on 
their passage to make butter at Buenos Ayres.’ When 
arrived, ‘the difficulties they had to contend with were 
very great. Instead of leaning their heads against patient 
domestic animals, they were introduced to a set of lawless, 
wild creatures, who looked so fierce that no young woman 
who ever sat upon a three-legged stool could dare to ap- 
proach, much less to milk them. But the guachos attacked 
the cows, tied their legs with strips of hide, and as soon as 
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their dofonce, tho urgent necessity of the case. After a 
little complaint and remonstrance, tho government Jiejrd 
no more ot tho matter— tho htito of tho commercial avorld 
bob" such ns to mako tho mo-t vigilant politicians h«s 

scrupulous than tivunl about 4 statutory guarantees * being 

strictly observed. It was a question of an act lifco that of 
blowing up a private house, without leavo re-ked, to stop a 
confiigration. Anything sms letter tlvan running tho ri^lc 
of a deluge of smaU-nofo paper in tho year to come, like 
that of tho scar that was gone. Lord Liverpool and the 
chancellor of tho exchequer explained that in 1825 the 
amount of small country noto pajicr had not been less than 
fix millions. Since the crali, it had been minted to four 
millions; tho \acnnc\ having been (-applied I»\ coin; aid 
now thoro was no reason to expect that them would l*< any 
difficulty in replacing the other four millions by coin; a 
measure most desirable for tho l>cnrfit of tho poorer cl ^ •*, 
who, as the principal holders of small note’*, Wire nluaya 
tl o fir>t to Ftifli r, while llio least nblo to War tho Miftnng, 
from rtirh a crisis as had 311st t.ak< n place In i-oino <#-.1 ». 
t-.al points of tho ilwusMcm, almost all tho nn mix r* of 
l*>th llou»cs agrted that tho pus* nt qmst.on V-ns in fyi 
of n metallic enmney nt all. ns it was mvnnably found th it, 
under nn unrestricted small noto cumtici, gold and pilnr 
wire dnrui out of circulation 1>\ an equal m omit of j ip r 
— Lancashire, where) no small notes existed, L mg the 1 1 ly 
part rf the country which had lu(h« rto had a m< lalhc csr> 
eolation at all, ami the com which had Iw'rji i*su. d with 
gnat expetw' and ml b\ l* mg m at buh to L« lid m 1 1 
r» turn of the mail wlmh Lad carrml it d >wn ; that tl 4 
prcsint was the time f>r th rcs'ri* tun to 1«> v ale - tl 4 
work l»*n g, as Mr. Hroegl am «> 1 -. rv«d. alti-wli half*’ a’ 4 
by the jvit.ic atnl cradi. a* d that the jm *ent wa% t* * 
t u m- ut, fir another nv»m — thn kviuj tut which 1*1 
l»*n jus* applied t<» the a’ ability if the <ountrv lan*« 
whoh IaI nt «M the p xk an l wlm’i cooil tl "r« f •» 
duly *'ird tl <* pahil siihlnunl if the <ir'**arhf/ 
t-'iUs Tlftcjp*itiij, 14 by Mr Ihnr^, n«i ilrrr-l oh 
3 > ti ‘rm i„airy Z* 2 , or 1 wl <•« tl e < j mi n * f tl " t »aj *i’ v 
tl ri i'»-<a»iTc!T *!»*« Uriel, tl.' 4 cur n*y alet* t *1 U *1 
i.ttl.'-r tt wt. n. 
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Some needless difficulty arose, from the imprudent con- 
duct of certain of the country-hankers, who withdrew their 
small notes from circulation too hastily, allowing no time 
for the new metallic currency to supply their place. In 
some districts this created great difficulty about carrying 
on the smaller transactions of commerce. To meet it, an 
enactment was proposed, and passed by a large majority, 
by which the Bank of England was enabled to continue 
stamping small notes during tho interval till tho 1 Oth of 
October. This liberty did not affect the term fixed for tho 
circulation of small notes ; and the enlarged power of pre- 
paration of notes for that term was sure not. to be abused ; 
for the Bank of England found its small-note circulation a 
pure inconvenience. The purpose of the enactment was 
merely to enable the bank to furnish a small currency in 
particular districts, where it might be urgently wanted 
during the period of change, when tho country-bankers 
were drawing in their £l and £2 notes. 

One of the strangest arguments brought against the 
new measures was by Lord Carnarvon in tho Upper 
House. He gravely urged, that with a return to a 
metallic currency, highwaymen would again como out 
upon the roads. At a time within his recollection, before 
the common use of small notes, ‘ a friend of his had been 
robbed on the highway; another had been wounded by a 
shot fired at him by a footpad ; and a third had narrowly 
escaped with his life, by seizing the muzzle of the pistoL 
which the robber had thrust into his carriage, and wrest- 
ing it out of his hand.’ This objection was easity met - by 
proofs of the extent of thefts, even on the high-road, of 
bank-notes ; and of the great amount of the easy crime of 
forgery. Lord Carnarvon probably derived his plea from 
the celebrated Letters of Malachi Malagrowther , as Sir 
Walter Scott chose to style himself. In these letters, 
which pleaded against the abolition of the small-note 
currency of Scotland, the author drew pictures of the 
probable robberies of bankers’ chests in the Highland 
glens. 

The prohibition of the small-note currency was not 
• made to extend to Scotland. The banking system of 
Scotland had all along been essentially different from that 
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Tho shipowners, and all tho obnoxious crew, except the 
master and the mate, were thrown into tho sea, whsnto 
tlioj v?c\o pic! ed up m no condition for further fight A 
party of dragoons was brought up , the Biot Act was read, 
but on tho opposite wdo of tho nver from that where tho 
proceedings of tho rioters had collected a mob of men, 
- «" "• 1 ctnldrn.n Some 6toncs were thrown from the 

heard tho reading of the 
t five persons wore tilled , 
one of ■whom ivas a carpuiiu, at work on his stage, and 
another a labourer, returning from tho field Tho funeral 
of tho victims was solemn with banners and flags, and a 
band of singers and for mourners, t\\ oh e hundred seamen, 
with each a crapo round tho left arm, waiting band in 
band, two and two Tlvo circumstances had how ov or, been 
too fvtal for tho courage of tho men, and they yielded the 
points for which they had struct 

A more successful stand against authority and law was 
made in tho Wo of dlan the next Ivorembtr, when tho 
island ins kepi m a sbito of uproar for a week, the 
ro^istanco of tho poor to tho collection of ^ho tithe ef 
potatoes by tho proctors of the bishop Tho people over- 
turned tho laden carts, stood guard over tho potatoes 
pursued tho bishops proctors rescued such of their own 
bod} or wero apprehended, defied tho constables, cvalcd 
tho magistrates and militarj , and obtained from the bishop, 
at tho end of a week, tho following written dcclanticrt, 
which was delivered by his lordship lmnr.clf into tho hina* 
of a deputation frtin tho malcontents 'IVhercas it 
been reported by e\jl minded pit- ons, tbit a tithe of 
potatoes will bo tal tn from tho poir ti mints of this idan 
and from persons bttlo ablo to pa} tho same— tho tttxJ 
hcrob} assured that such titho w ill not bo dcninnde 1 from 
them either this jear or at any fnturo time ' 
peoplo needed onl) tlio aivvarmco that their potatoes thuu' 1 
not bo taken from their children to bo gneti to the chart 
and tho bi-bop raw that it would bo littlo for tho advanbuo- 
of rcligu n to g»\o tlio fixid of tho poor to tho church. ^ ^ 
thero was graco on tho ono Bide, and cheering on tho otb 
an 1 tho nfi iir was ov er for tho time » 

tho spring of tho next jeir, 1820, than was 
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* fearful suffering among the poor of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, that no one could wonder much at tho spirit of 
violence which broke out in Lancashire. Tho people mo 
up against the power-looms, which they believed to be iho 
cause of their distress ; and in one day, every power-loom 
in Blackburn, and within six miles of it, was destroyed. 
It is worthy of note, that the rioters took tho utmost care 
not to injure any spinning-machinery. Time was when 
tho liand-spinners were as much exasperated against sp in- 
ning-jennies as tho hand-loom weavers now were against 
power-looms. They had discovered the value of tho spin- 
ning-machineiy by this time, but could not bo persuaded 
that they should ever derive any benefit from weaving- 
machinery. It was a mournful spectacle in Lancashire, 
that week in April; the mob going from town to town, 
from factory to factory ; snatching their food from bakers’ 
shops and public-houses ; throwing stones at tho soldiers, 
and being shot down, rather than give up their object, 
believing sincere^ that their very lives depended on tho 
destruction of these looms; leaping from two-stoiy windows 
to escape tlje soldiery, after having cut up every web, and 
hewn down every beam and stick within ; striking at tlioir 
pursuers with table-knives made into pikes ; with scythes 
and sledge-hammers; swimming canals, hiding in woods, 
parading the streets of towns, to the number of 10,000 at a 
time, frightening the night with cries of hunger and yells 
of rage — all this was terrible; but it came at tho end of 
many months of such sore distress as rouses the fiercest 
passions of men. On the first day three persons wero 
killed by the soldiers ; on another day, nine : here, it 
might be seen that wounded men were carried away across 
the fields ; there, the street was found, when emptied, to 
be 1 much stained with blood.’ Here, a poor creature was 
loading his rusty gun with marbles, while the manu- 
facturers were bringing up cannon to plant round their 
factories; there, haggard men were setting buildings on 
fire, and snatching buckets from the hands of those who 
would have supplied water to the engines. Between 
Monday morning and Saturday night, a thousand power- 
looms were destroyed. The immediate money-value of 
this machinery was £30,000 ; but it had a greater value as 
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tho only menus of tread of a large number of people who 
w ere now left idle and destitute , 

In the first week m Mar, the Manchester operatives roso 
again, and then the Btadford wool combers and weavers 
met to consider Mlio present unparalleled distress and 
fimishmg condition of tho operatic cs/ and could think of 
no w iy of mending it but by breaking windows I here 

wero mquesta first, and trials afterwards, hut no relief 
In Lanarkshire, tho noblemen, magistracy, and gentry of 
tho county , assembled to consult upon tho wretched and 
helpless state of tho Glasgow operatives knew no better 
than to throw tho blame on tho invention of machinery 
In Dublin, tho stoning silk weavers formed in procession, 
to exhibit their hunger m tho streets r l heir idea of a 
remedy was that tho public subscription raised for them 
should bo applied m tho purchase of tho manuf ictnrct*' 
stocks and thus, v hen tho shell cs wero cleared tluy 
thought a new demand must at onco ensue At Trow 
bridge, tho pcoplo wero dismayed at a nso in tho pneo of 
potatoes in May and would havo it that tho gardenors and 
greengrocers were hoarding tho potatoes. On market di>, 
they attacl cd tho girdctiers stalk so vigorously , that 1 y 
cloven o eh ck n >t u v eget iblo was left in tho pi ice Tho 
frightened lutchcrs removed — tho soldiers came— window- 
breaking went on all night — a prisoner was released In 
unroofing tho prtton nml two moio wero sent off to bibs 
bury for trial at tho assize* At Carlisle, tho starving 
weavers mobbed ono of tho candid ites for tho city, clamour- 
ing for a repeal of tho corn laves and radical reform, and a 
not ensued, in which a woman standing at her own door, 
with a key m her hand, and a littlo girl in tho fctrett, were 
shot through tho head Tho ln^ue^ta m thc*o cases wire 

Bnt 

thnil 

and 

robbed every lotlj in tho inmo of the districted vu ivinc 
In Ntrwich, tho aneroid >> ctl weavers, who would in* take 
work at the wigts winch tho nnmtf tettircrs could aff nl. 
It pt watch at tho city gates fir good* b ought m from the 
countiy Huy destroyed ono cartload m tho stn* t, am! 
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threw the cart into the river; broke the manufacturers’ 
windows; cooped in a public-house three men from the 
country who had silk canes about them; and kept the 
magistracy busy and alarmed for some weeks. About 
12,000 weavers in Norwich were then unemployed, and 
the whole city in a state of depression, the more harassing 
from its contrast with the activity and high hope of the 
preceding year. 

While these scenes of disorder and wretchedness were 
witnessed from end to end of the kingdom, the ministers 
adhered to the principle on which they had refused to issue 
exchequer bills, and declined to purchase popularity by 
the offer of any apparent assistance, while convinced that 
they could afford none that was real and effectual. They 
were confident that the mischief must work its own cure, 
and could not be cured in any other way. Yet, something 
might be done to relieve the despair of the hungering, 
who saw large stores of wheat laid up in bond in Liver- 
pool, Hull, and other ports, while the prospects of the 
harvest were very doubtful, and parliament was about to 
be dissolved ; leaving the people without advocacy to the 
care of the* government for an interval of months before 
the' new parliament could assemble. The ministers and 
parliament had agreed, early in the session, that it would 
be improper to bring forward the whole question of the 
corn-laws while the country was in a state of high 
excitement and on the eve of a general election. But it 
was thought by ministers that the 300,000 quarters of 
corn in bond in the ports might be let out without 
tampering with the great question, and without doing any 
appreciable injury to the agricultural interest ; while the 
manufacturers declared that even the small imports of 
foreign corn which would follow upon such a measure 
would afford just the stimulus to their business that was 
wanted. They wero ready to resume business if they 
could obtain any returns from abroad of the only com- 
modity which their foreign customers could at present 
send with advantage. It was decided, after eager and 
protracted discussions, that the people should have the 
prospect of a supply of food, under arrangements which 
met the objections of both the parties who were constantly 
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opposed to each other on nil branches of tho question of 
the com laws The manufacturers w ero to bo gratified by 
the lotting out of bond of tho 300,000 quarters ahead} in 
the ports, and the agricultural interest obtained the 
point, that no prices and amounts of duty should be fixed 
m relation to the further snppl} of 500,000 quarters w Inch 
tho ministers were authorised to import, if neccssaij, 
within the space of two months Tho responsibility m 
jcgai d to the prices and duties was thrown wholl} upon 
tho ministers by the agriculturists, lest nn) fixing of the«o 
by parliament should be made a precedent in an} future 
action for tho repeal of the corn-law s This period of 
two months was short, and tho amount of 500,000 quartern 
was less than half of tlio largest proMous importation so 
that tho arrangement was not bo formidable but that tl o 
landed interest wore brought to ngreo to it, under the 
ext rein o pi est.il ro of tho times, ivhilo tho nnniif icfurcrs 
were thankful for o\cn this slight relaxation of tho Jans 
to which the} wero willing to asenbo almost tlio whole of 
then distresses Tlio opposition to both bills was strong 
in tho Iloitso of Lords, but tho premier niado an cainc't 
appeal to them in mow of a possiblo scirJity of food 
during tho recess, following upon all tlio recent disasters 
which had afflicted tho countr} , and at last both h»U* 
parsed their Loidships* IIouso on tho 2Gth of Ma}. 

'I ho object of the rninistors, real and mowed, in urging 
tlicso bills, was to obtain a constitutional permission to do 
that which the} might otherwise ho compelled to do 
without authonti , c nnd on the chanro of procuring «n 
delimit} when tho new parliament should meet 'ilej 
foresaw that the} should Jo compelled loo] on tho p rts 
during tho recess, whether tlio} obtained le*i\0 beforchard 
or not , and of cour«o tliej were cxtremol} anxious f r 
such authorisation Cut, after all, it did not answer the if 
purpose 7 ho hot summer of 1820 is well unit inhered 
It was not aery unfaa onrablo to wheat, of wjueli there 
about an averngo crop Cut tlio barlo} crop was » ,r 
Ik. low tho aacrago , nnel at ono tirno it appeared as if tl e|° 
would bo no oats or ntiho nt all Oifs aro pencmllf 
highest in June, when tho preceding } ear’s crop i* eotmrg 
to nn end. Hus } ear, eats wtru 22 # llel m tho ihh* * s 
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then tatters, are poured out upon tho coasts of England 
and Scotland every ycai , and when they aro too many Tor 
tho existing work and food, or when tho work and food fall 
short from other causes, tho gravo and decent poor of 
England and Scotland wander away too, shipping them- 
fceheseif westwards, or to our furthest settlements m tho 
east. Tho subject of emigration innst, sooner or later, 
bccomo ono of interest and importance to os cry civilised 
state, and soonest to an insular 1 ingdom ft limy bo 
theoretically n question whether, if tho English nation had 
been altogether wise— had assumed the conduct of its own 
civilisation, instead of being tlio subject, and in some son*o 
tho victim, of its own civilisation — tho tirno would have 
yet arrived for sending abroad any of its people It may 
bo a question whether, if wo were all wise and all of one 
mind ubout social affairs, thcro is not enough for ovory ono 
to do and to enjoy on lus nntno soil This is a theoretical 
question now, which may bccomo a practical one any day, 
and tho sooner tho liettcr But it ha* for a couno of 
y ears now been a prominent question how best to nrrango 
matters for tho needy among our people wha will and 
must roam becauso they Imo no food for their Iittlo ones, 
and no homo for their own hearts Tho restlessness whh-h 
foiccs upon us tho question of emigration is of couno 
greatest in seasons of adversity, and m tlio adversity of 
tho year 1820, it was fierce enough to originate wlmt may 
proi o to ho an important period in our national history 
Jn 3825 it w is announced to tho country that tho 
business of tho colcai il oflico bad so increased of Hto 
years, that it bad bccomo neccssan to lmo an additional 
undersecretary of state Mr It Wilumt Horton was tho 
t listing under foent ary , and Mr Jl M Ha\ was now 
appointed in addition It may l«o well tlmt a future time 
should seo what amount of business was apportioned <■> 
our colonial secretaries in 1825, when emigration, in Bi* 
modem import of tho word, first Wgaw V viv> \vd\ tcuttgag* 
tho attention of society It is still our way to nj proto u 
our colonial minister ns wo approve of ministers for hon t 
oflicvw <n account of bn gtinml charaettr ami qnalifo- 
lions, a\ithont much regard t<* lnscapicity fir a function 
requiring a special nnd elaborate training It is sti^I oar 
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way to permit our colonial minister to go out and come in 
* at short intervals, as if the stability of the administration 
verd not of the highest importance, when his administra- 
tion extends over various and distant countries. It is 
still too probable that a colonial minister’s first business is 
to shut himself up in his study, and find out on the globe 
where the territories lie which he has to set about govern- 
ing. But we are beginning to learn how absurd it is to 
expect the machinery of the colonial office to do the 
necessary work ; to understand the growing magnitude of 
the business of colonisation, and to be prepared for a 
reconstitution and prodigious enlargement of the office 
which is to superintend it. When this impending change 
is made, men will look back with astonishment on this list 
furnished in 1825, of the colonies whose affairs at head- 
quarters had to be managed by Mr. Wilmot Horton and 
Mr. Hay. 

Mr. E. Wilmot Horton : Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Christo- 
pher, Nevis and Tortola, Antigua and Montserrat, Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Yincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Deme- 
rara and Essequibo, Berbice, Honduras, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, New- 
foundland. Commission of Inquiry and Criminal Justice, 
West Indies; and Apprenticed Africans. 

Mr. Hay: Gibraltar, Malta, Ionian Isles, Marocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Missions to the Interior of Africa, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Cape of Good Hope, Heligoland, 
New South Wales, Yan Diemen’s Land, ^Jeylon, Mauritius, 
East Indies. Commission of Inquiry, Cape, Mauritius and 
Ceylon ; Sierra Leone. 

The work of assisting emigration was henceforth to be 
looked forward to by the colonial office as a part of its 
business. Since 1822, government had given occasional 
aid to emigration to Canada ; and now it heard on every 
side of expectations from individuals and societies that it 
would assist in conveying the needy to new fields of 
labour. The landowners of a Scotch county applied to 
ministers for encouragement to their poor to emigrate; 
and the working-men formed themselves into societies, in 
many parts of the country, whose object was to obtain 
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funds for emigration from rich noiglihonrs and from tho 
gov eminent Government was com} tiled to deliberate on* 
tins important Mibjcct It would not do to go on gi\ mg 
Mims of mono} here and thoro without inquiring what 
was dono with it It was not right to continue supplying 
grants without knowing hour the former schemes had 
jesurd It ms not possiblo to keep at homo tho poor 
creatures, rendered de->porato by w ant, who w cro resolved 
to trv their fortunes obroid, and it was cruel to let them 
go whollv unprepared and destitute It became known by 
tlua timo how piteous was tho lot of tho emigrant when ho 
found lumstU /, mong tho snows of Canada with tho 
remnant of Ins f unity abc lit him — tho few whom hardship 
and fover and tho miseries of tho vo\ ago had sparod—and 
no possessions whatever but the nto on his shoulder and 
tho tatters thoy wore It bccamo known how tho Irish 
who flocl to tho United Mates arc naturally 1 egarded as ft 
nuisance in their ports and how thoy dio m the swamp*, 
digging canals which tho Americans will not work nt 
and crouching in shanties winch no American would enter 
—mile's it w cro tho ® "m r> and tho priest Society 
had not y ct awakened • 4 

ought to bo, had no „ * 

small complete society remoa ed with all nocmui * 

to a new sceno whero it would bo bound together as ftt 
homo by its mutual wants and aids bv its capital and it* 
lalonr its church its schools its gradation* of rinks nnd 
emj loyments nnd sufficient powers of self government. 
Such a concept lotp as this h id not ret entered tho mind of 
tho government i r of tho nation tut nil wero aware that 
tho despcnte and random emigration of the time was l ah 
nnd must givo place to something Utter 
On tho 1 1th of March, IS2(> Mr It M ifmot H tUn 
moved that a select committco l«o aj pointed to impure 
into tho expediency of encouraging emigratun from He 
L ruled lungdom ’ Ho detailed tho circtimsuu ce* <f tie 
experiment* of the vrnrs lf>21 and 182 r >, when fin>t,2t$ 
jicrsons cmignited fn m Ireland to Cam U at tho cxj**e»e 
of £22 emit , and mxt jrrsons f ill owed at an e* 

if £20 each It 1ml never letn tl o intuit » 
government to go on nuking grants f r tho removal if 
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paupers in tliis mode; "but it was thought that the issno of 
these first attempts was sufficiently favourable to indicate 
further inquiry and consideration. As the scheme was 
. advocated on the ground of its being a successful method 
of removing paupers, it was opposed as an expensive and 
fruitless remedy for pauperism, as the numbers removed 
could never perceptibly reduce the superabundance of 
'labour at home. The wider considerations of tho benefits of 
calling new regions into fertilitj', and of creating new 
markets, and thus feeding and employing many -who re- 
mained behind ; the considerations of the proper ages of 
those who were to go ; of their mutual apportionment and 
co-operation as capitalists and labourers ; of tho means of 
making emigration presently self-supporting and expansive 
— these points were not yet discussed, because they were 
not yet thought of. The great subject which was soon to 
become a science was as yet treated superficially, partially, 
and empirically. But a beginning was made. The com- 
mittee asked for was appointed ; and it presented its report 
and evidence before the dissolution of parliament, with a 
recommendation that the subject should be pursued with- 
out loss of time. 

It was a disastrous year, this year 1826 ; but if we have 
seen what miseries marked its progress, we have witnessed, 
too, the birth of a great redeeming blessing. It is possible 
that from the woes and the terror and the clamour of that 
fearful season may have sprung the fertilisation and 
peopling of vast new regions abroad, and the redemption 
of future generations at home. 
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CIU1TFF X 

Calhal ' Qt <«U a mlMwtl— MstoefOrau 5a tn l*il— Cathch' Asa> 
cUU \t-~CaUhxli<a DsprKtien — Vr OCX cell — l’*N<w<a cf the 
Q«o<Vkm— S ir r Burd«U * K«1 kF Hill — Date of \ wk « IVel-vra* ea 
—UH Wt— Oitbc irs amt Dish •'ten?— -Arysiet of the Question. 

Tin mr l s 2‘» w is rmkixl In jutlunjcj a iom conspici ott«lv 
tl mi In n fix it shiiuje m the asjxxt and condmt of the 
OithohetpMVu'ii In a p-ooxhtn; jvip> of this IIis'ot}, 
tv ] rot it'vi \\"\s -iv\n of *i \ nef u imhi o or tins j^n at tji.es 
ticm Mill liv ix it the U -inning of itx final <taco, we «etu 
to bo nt the ruht point f r n rip tl mitw of its lns‘or\. 

Tile difl cnltv v t uo>t o- all jxnlons polit r\I qncstie s 
ht\s m tl e txlinon tin a lx vr to tlie Ions* distant past, a 
j\\s‘ wtnv.h dul n 4 involve -axual pnncipU - tint hav* since 
ix oo no if pjiinxn u ijxxnanee tud bv vchiso role tie 
mat* of mils* bo tutalU ill pemd if For lone Ixforet’e 
jv-i i nt date tin n had Ks n an n ctssnnt and mVmanap.nl 1 - 
con fos on m the pi i ml nmd of the anti Catholic- p.v*i\. 
K twain thonlipi is ud political nimlncf-i of nd*nut*C 
tin Cv’KdiOs to in ixjualm of c»\il ri *hts null tl %. IV U * 
ants a nl this ix nfi sun itself vrts tncvhm compared wt h 
tie sn finite* v f tie Citlilics. This ww Ivcanse l v ' 
si 0 mop of tl i Ca*h li *» lx ran la an ap> when there ' r ' < 
rx do inti lx‘pxu ci'il a l rilipoi s ncht* WWi 
t’e dis* »c*i n r >e m*o nxx>rmt m the Komvai‘*« 
a~*iYv 1\ jx ix\ nt >1 someUr <n tl e n ’ » r n ns. an 1 « 
tu oil th* poll* cal gm rod ami wlen the pmsxru’i * 
Kxa-io lu'CvtiM a* l tK*x f t\ on* red to the txln av 
ijtv ltd thirm'TU'lxiU illut armx 1 at ana on s*— *' 

» l th n *ht* i r a \\ eo" n on ap\x - ent, as t v tl e bv»i* 1 1 
tl . r oj jvvs tl \ t x tht Oatl In tlsir ^ This is lUcstra # ' ,, 
l \ tl ' wl !' cot m i f tl t h ’i ri i ‘ iWx- claims. 

Tl v I*c f r ” atn *i is i f «x ar" t! e jv mt fro n vl h **“* 
s j via* <t n if t' ' t'» 4 ' he Kxlv rx t ih*e. 

11. aUIUilMmn % d- U » <4 th* l !r*l-t ^ 

i f M Kiemn a^d t-*n«sl slit »*s is’ Cs ir* > tl «t*wt. *** 
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* burned the costly crosier of St. Patrick, he did not persecute 
the irish Catholics as Irish, hut as Catholics ; but his acts 
had the immediate effect of uniting in a general hostility 
to England the chiefs and tribes who weie before inces- 
santly at feud with each other. Nobody then thought of 
the distinction which grew up in a subsequent age. There 
was so little call for a religious reformation in Ireland, 
that we have it on good authority that there were not 
sixty Protestants in the island when Elizabeth became 
queen. During her ‘vigorous rule’ in Ireland, she and 
her ministers made no nice distinctions between her 
functions of head of the Church and head of the State, in 
the penal laws decreed against the Irish Catholics, and the 
legalised force by which she put down the Irish malcon- 
tents. In spite of the talk of the refoimed religion in 
both countries, and the laws against' the exercise of the 
Catholic religion, the conflicting parties were evidently full 
of political matters, and not of religious. The English 
government employed Catholic officials in the most im- 
portant and confidential services in Ireland ; even, if they 
belonged to ithe Pale, in repelling the Spanish invasions 
which took place on account of her anti-Catholic laws and 
policy. The Catholics of the Pale fought against those 
out of the Pale ; and in the reign of James I., as a fierce 
Catholic, O’Sullivan, tells us , 1 the eyes even of the English 
Irish’ — tlie Catholics of the Pale — ‘were opened, and they 
cursed their formep folly for helping the heretic.’ Eliza- 
beth’s wars were waged against the chiefs of savages; 
chiefs whose tribes knew nothing of tillage, of homes, of 
pi operty , or comforts ; who, in the remoter parts of the 
island, went almost unclothed, and lay down round fires to 
sleep on the ground. These chiefs had lands to be robbed 
of. ‘ There will be lands for those who want,’ said Queen 
Elizabeth, by way of stirring up her officials, when there 
were tj dings that O’Neal was about to rise ; and it would, 
no doubt, have been exactly the same — the. whole course 
of her conquest of the rebels, whatever had been their 
religion, of all that existed, from pole to pole. Meantime, 
her Protestant Church of sixty members did not expand to 
her wish, though she gave bounties to it, and’ proscribed 
its enemies. When it did expand, it was not from con- 
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vorsion.8 m Ireland but by tbe accession of tbo colonists t 
of her successor and tbe settlement of the soldier? of 
Cromwell 

Tlio confusion which aro c o after tbe incursion of thc*o 
new dwellers gave rise to tbo Act of Settlement by which 
7 800 000 acres of land were transferred from Irish 
Catliolio to English Protestant proprietors At tbo first 
possible moment — that is during tho brief season when 
.James If hold up bis head in Ireland — tbo nativo p-arlia 
ment, in which only six Protestants eat, repealed tbo Act 
of Settlement, against tho will of tbo king Tho battle of 
tbo Boyno presently overthrow whntescr bad been done 
and it is not to bo wondered at tint tho popery laws winch 
succeeded wero oxces ivciy severe 1 hough thoy Mil a 
great deal about religious error thoj wero imposed in 
dread of a political foo, whoso physical forco was trnlj 
fixrmjiiahie 3. bo Protestant n-soondonoy of 

tho Ethnbwffh Henan of Sir J lhroekmorton g work on th*» 
Catholic question ‘card \ory littlo about ptirgaforv an l 
tbo seven sacraments They actod upon principles simply 
political and their sorority was not demod from polemt- 
cil rancour but from tbo two great springs \>f bitteme 9 
which turn tlio milk of human natnro into gall— roaengo 
and fear They know what tho vanquished had done m 
tho hour of success the} looked at thoir numbers with 
nan and souglit to strengthen tho barriers of liw ng-umt 
tho mdo arm of pliy sical pow or Tho s) stein of tho popety 
laws indeed, in lrclan 1 must bo looked at as a wludc 
In their present riato (I80G) they nro foils, caprice fivllo 
and petulant tvranny As they stood originally th< y were 
aigorous nnd consistent tho firm, well rivotod fitters el 
conquest locking into ono another, and stretching down 
tho caj ti\o giant to tho floor ' 

Moro f rfeitnrcs ensued ns soon as King "William M* 
dniett out his cnemi Tho estates transferred <n tbs 
occasion arc declared to ha\o co\ i ml I.Ofrt 7^3 «err< 
Tho ono circumstance which so f tend their political a l f< y 
sits to tho Irish was that, In tho Treaty «f 
frame 1 when tbo Atrugglo wan oacr, the live <*«m 9 ™ 
tletr religion was wcured to them for tbo future tu*'" 
strength of tho king s gnarantco for himself, his heir*, 5 
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* successors, as far as in liim lay. By the words of the treaty 
it was expressly declared, that ‘the Boman Catholics 
should enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their 
religion as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as 
they did enjoy in the reign of Charles II.; and their 
majesties, as soon as they can summon a parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Boman 
Catholics such further security in that particular as may 
preserve them from any disturbance on account of their 
religion.’ These articles, afterwards published in letters- 
pateut under the great seal, were signed by the English 
general on the 3rd of October, 1691 ; and for three weeks 
the Irish Bomanists were hopeful and happy. But it was 
only for three weeks ; and then followed a season of 
oppression so cruel as to provoke the question how it 
could have been borne, in an age of the world so advanced. 
Of the English government of that time, Burke says : ‘ The 
severe and jealous policy of a conqueror in the crude 
settlement of his new acquisition, was strangely made a 
permanent rule for its future government.’ And of the 
oppressed pjrty, Swift declared that it was ‘just as in- 
considerable in point of power as the women and children.’ 
In this weakness lay their strength. It was nourishing 
the germ of that future Catholic question which was soon 
to begin disturbing cabinets, and with more and more 
power, till, a century after, it should be looked upon with 
constant dread as the explosive force which was to shatter 
one administration after another for five-and- thirty years 
together, and threaten at last to revolutionise the empire. 
Little did the government of Queen Anne foresee the 
consequences of setting its heel on the neck of the Catholic 
interest; but, though it could not foreknow how it would 
perplex and destroy a succession of administrations, and 
craze the feeble brain of a sovereign, and invite invasion 
again and again, it might have remembered how dangerous 
it is to sink individuals, and, yet more, whole classes, so 
low, that they can fall no lower, and will therefore make 
desperate efforts to raise themselves. They might have 
taken to heart Swift’s words : ‘General calamities, without 
hopes of redress, are allowed to be the great uniters of 
mankind; since nature hath instructed even a brood of 
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goslings to stick togethct , wbilo tho kite is hovering o\er 4 
tlieir heads It is certain that o firm union in any country 
whero overy man wishes tho same thing w ith relation to 
the public, may, in ecu era l points of tho greatest impor- 
tance, in eorno measure supply tho defect of powor, and 
evou of tho«o rights which aro tho natural and undoubted 
inheritance of mankind ’ 

On the 3rd of October 1691, as wo haao raid, tho Treaty 
of Limerick, including proaisions fax onrablo to tho 
Cithohc* was signed On the 22nd of tho tamo month, 
tho English parliament decreed that Irish members of 
both IIou.es should tako tho oaths of supremacy , an 
cnictmont which oxcluded Catholics from both tho Irish 
Houses of parliament lung 11 illiara forgot bis pledge to 
recommend the liberties of the Catholics to tho attention 
of parlnment llireo years after tluat pled go was given, 
ana when nothing had been done to redeem it, a set of 
onactmcnts was pas^od which left the Romanists in such a 
condition that tho wonder is that they did not spring at 
tho throats of their oppressors, und peril o\ cry thing fora 
savage rovonge All Citbolics wero dx-sari^ed, and tho 
priests banished that much might liavo been borno , but 
tlic wbolo body woro dopmed of all means of educating 
their children, and wero prohibited from bong tho 
guardians, not only of other people’s children, but of their 
own As this was endured other privations followed in 
1701 Lvtry ton who would turn Protestant might now 
hueexed to tho fumtly citato which was stringently icon red 
to him A b»y of ten years old or younger, might tint 
disjKH ftvt his fmnly, if he declared himself a Protesting 
A Oatholio could no longer purtbiMj Ian 1 or enjoy a long 
least, or make more lhau a icrtun income ly bis land or 
mirry a Protestant or tiko his place in a line of entail, tr 
hold any office, civil or roihtuy, or voto at ilections.tr, 
except unler certain enhttons dwell m Luncnck <r 
Cialway I m years aft r, more pcntltica «cri /idled, 
and again m tho next m„n Any fon of a Catholic mtgl t 
b xufg hx* father into rh»nn Jhm him t« declare on 
ixi h tho aaht of hn properti, and to *cttl« »ach *n 
allowance ujsm tho family informer as th' coirt shoaU 
decree, not only for the father * lifi, iut the *jna. Th * 
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* was a zeal for religion indeed, ■which, conld slight morality, 
and* set up a new commandment in the place of the old 
one, which enjoins honour to father and mother. Catholics 
keeping schools were to be prosecuted as convicts; and 
papists were bound to furnish Protestant watchmen for 
the towns, and horses for the militia. Any priest celebrat- 
ing marriage between a papist and a Protestant was to be 
hanged. No Catholics were to enter the profession of the 
law; and any lawyer inai-rying a Catholic was to be held 
a papist. If it makes the heart sick now to read these 
things, done little more than a century ago, and done in 
the name of the religion professed by both parties, what 
must it have been to have endured them? What must 
have been the interior of Catholic households in those 
days? If the blessing of education had been left them, 
we might understand their patience ; and we can but hope 
that circumstances were to them an education sufficient for 
their needs; for the children did not rise against their 
parents, nor the oppressed against their oppressors. There 
was no rebellion during the series of years which added 
weight to the oppression with every new parliament. 
These Catholic households had, in the absence of learning, 
their faith, which they found sufficient to bind them 
together in love, to strengthen them against temptation, 
and under poverty ; to nerve them to courage, and fortify 
them for endurance. Thus it was at the time, while the 
spirit of confessorship was fresh and strong among them. 
But it is the first-fruits of adversity only, or chiefly, that 
are blessed. In course of time, the enforced ignorance 
began to tell upon the mind, and the unrelieved oppression 
upon the temper, of the Catholic body; and we see the 
results now in those moral defects of the Ii'ish which per- 
petuate their social miseries after the oppression has been 
removed. .It should be remembered, on the other hand, 
that the spirit of the Keformation, which attributed all 
the evils in the world to papistry, had not died out ; that 
the memory of the worst clays of the Inquisition was fresh, 
and tho horror of the Gunpowder Plot, and the dread of 
the Stuarts. It was a mistake to suppose that the evils 
which took place under the prevalence of the Catholic faith 
were all attributable to that faith; and it was another 
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mistako to suppose that any faith cm be extirpated by 
persecution But tlioso veto not days of philosophical 
statesmanship , and it would bo unreasonable to look for 
tko springing up of political philosophy by tho light of 
Guy lawhess lantern, on tho footsteps of suettssno 
Piotenders 

Tho first dawn of promiso of better day s appears to lm o 
followed upon tho quietness of tho Irish m tho two Stuart 
rebellion^ While Scotland and tho north of England 
were up m arms tho Catholics of Ireland gave no troublo, 
and tho Brunswick soacrcigna wero gratified and grateful 
It was during their reigns that tho Catholics had bccu 
depmed of tho franchise, but that net had been an advert 
ing again to a political from a religious gtouud Tho 
English fiction had lor somo time been becoming In-h m 
its lulits and predilections As "Mr Burl o said ‘The 
I nglisli ns they bc^an to bo domiciliated, began al o to 
recollect that they had a country, what was at first strictly 
«m English interest by faint and almost insensible degrees 
but at length ojenly and aaowedty, becuuo an mdo- 
lxmdcut Insh interest’ Thu go\ eminent feyed a union 
between tho two classes of Irish residents, which might 
become fomndablo to 1 ngluh rule, and they rendered tho 
Cithohe class iKhticilly powerless by depriving them of 
tho only remnant of social lufluenco they still held— tho 
franchise But when tho Irish remained quiet during tho 
two rebellion-, they procured for themsches a degree of 
good-will from tho English goe eminent which oj>tncd tho 
way for their find emancipation Iheir quiotne*-s wa* 
called ‘loyalty ’ a term which it w<u!d bo no cr'dit to 
tl cm to accord for thoy owed no futli to a toaerci^nti 
winch li id kept none with them l ut had humbled them 
from tho rank of subjects to that of shi\cs By whatever 
name it may lx. called, thor deuuanour obt imed fir tlic u 
nitiio countenance from Georg© 11 and lus imm*itcr, IN al 
jxlo and in 1757 thoy first napjxared ns a didtnc* 
musing body in the state— presenting uu address at 
Dnllm Castle, dunug tho tictrojalty of tho Bubo of 
Bedford 

r lho * restraining nvn*cm* continued. however, will «t 
malt ml relaxation, for tweaty yeiru lcng»r By tlat 
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’time, a young champion of liberty bad risen up, ready to 
xnako use of, and to ripen, a better stato of ideas and feel- 
ings than bad existed in tbo daj’s of bis fathers. By lapse 
of time, men’s minds bad become enlarged, and their hearts 
freed from some old fears and hatreds ; and Grattan was 
one to make the most of improved facilities, and to win 
over the best minds to the right side. After obtaining tlio 
removal of some restrictions on Irish commerce, he carried 
in the Irish parliament, in 1780, the memorable resolution: 
‘That the king’s most excellent majesty, and the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland, are the only competent power to 
make laws to bind Ireland.’ Many disqualifying statutes 
were repealed in the few subsequent years ; and the ad- 
mission of Catholics to a freer possession and disposal of 
land was the cause of that development of agriculture to 
which Ireland owes the greater part of the improvement 
in her material resources from that day to this. 

Some students of history look upon this year 1780 as the 
date of an Irish revolution as important to the Irish as that 
of 1688 had been to Great Britain. Like most revolutions, 
it was achieved by the use of irregular instruments. It is 
not our business here to give over again the history of the 
Irish volunteers; but merely to point to them and their 
agency, as a precedent which must be kept in view when 
we come to the contemplation of future volunteer associa- 
tions in Ireland. The volunteers of the last century 
achieved a great work with little or no damage or dis- 
credit ; they were repeatedly thanked by parliament ; they 
were honoured and praised by the best-part of society, in 
both England and Ireland ; and there can be no reasonable ' 
wonder, after this, at the formation of future volunteer 
societies, when further liberties had to be contended for, 
and must, in the nature of things, be won. From the date 
of the victories of 1780, it was certain that the questions 
of L'ish and Catholic disqualifications could never again 
be put aside. Complete equality with Englishmen and 
Protestants, or complete separation, was thenceforth as- 
sured to the Catholics of Ireland. The English govern- 
ment had relinquished, under whatever compulsion, the 
function of oppressor. There could be no rest now till it 
assumed that of liberator. And till the liberation was 
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tlio requisitions of Ins own honour in regard to them—* 
writhed under the anguish of hw ing driven tho King into 
madness, ami bhruih from tho nsh of causing a repetition 
of tho calamity, though millions of wronged subjects wero 
waiting f< r their promised rights, and his own honour w ns 
importunato for satisfaction It ins a cruel ptsition, and 
on> man nnj ho frcelj pitied who finds himself m it, how- 
o'er ho came there ‘Tho king* sajs Lord Malmcsbuty 
(tlarch 7, 1801) ‘m directing Willis to t>pcak or unto to 
Tilt, 6aul “ Tell him I am now qurrr rccov crcd from m\ 
illness, but Hint has he not to answer for, who w tho 
causo of nij having been ill at all ? ” 'I Ins, on being 
repeated, nflectcd Pitt so deeply, that it immediate^ pro- 
« * ~-' 1 "hove, and brought from him 

to gi\o waj on tho Catholic 

* ■ most dutiful, humble, and 

* . jf ms difficulty 1 ho other 

\ords *Wln!o all ihe*sj nr 
ruigemcuts aro making at iiomo, all public busmens is nfc 
a hUnd " o forget tlio host of enemies clo^o upon us, a— 1 
eierjluxUs mind thinks on one object onje, tummtdi 
that all the} aro contending about mas vanish and d 
npix ir if no aro subdued In Trance’ 

alio danger was imminent of tho Irisii uniting with t 
Trent]) against that throne which tho king dcclmcd won 
l*t-oomo tlio right of tho Ilouso of Savoj, if ho violated t 
coronation oath, and imminent tho danger remained vrb 1 
Mr Tut cimo m ogam in 1804 lhit lie had had t 
ttmblo a fright* cicr to rccoier bis c< ungo, and 1 
asoidtsl tho question during tho short remainder cf h 
lift. In Ifc07, there wan much stir al*out it, and tl 
bubu-ct was Iruught forward m pirlinnunt, in tho Klu 
authorii,d by wjmu of tho minister*, that the king 1 ■ 
Ui-omo ajuthttu alwut this, ns about othtr public at am 
lut, w))(»a|]iiih(] lo for his « pinion, bj tlio tmnues* 

< inanujutiun, he ►huwetl himself ns dtUnnun'd and * 
anxious ns e'tr, nml Ixml Camden intimated to L* r 
ilahm-sbur} tint ho comxivod him* If to have gm J * 

* rt ‘ f jUdyjo to Tltt, ‘that tho question ghoul t lot » 
m site l during the kings lift’ Lord C»mden hia*#* 
w«i», ‘hit trunj others*, not n much ogatnst the j»na ‘l 
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•of emancipation, ns Localise (holdup; had declared li ini self.’ 
Foolish and wrong ns such a reason wns, it was one which 
tended to keep the Catholics from rehellion. If (hey could 
really heliovo that (heir emancipation was awaiting (ho 
death of an infirm man of sixty-eight, they might well 
have patience, in (lie hope of obtaining what (hey wanted 
by law, instead of by violence. And (heir condition was 
no longer one which it was difficult to endure from day to 
day, though it was such as they could not acquiesce in as 
permanent. At that time, in 1S07, their disabilities wore 
these. 

The Catholics of Ireland could not. sit. in either ITonso 
of parliament. No Catholic could ho a guaulinn to a 
Protestant; and no priest could he a guardian at all. No 
Catholic could present to an ecclesiastical living, though 
Protestant Dissenters, and even Jews, could do so. Catholics 
were allowed to have arms only under certain restrictions; 
and no Catholic could ho employed as a fowler, or keep 
any arms or warlike stores, for sale or otherwise. Tho 
pecuniary qualification of Catholic was higher than that of 
Protestant iryors. Tho list of offices, state and municipal, 
to which Catholics were ineligible, is long; and they were 
practically excluded from the public service. They wero 
also liable to the penalties of tho severest of the old laws, 
if they did not punctually exempt themselves by taking 
tho oath and declaration prescribed by 13 and 14 George 
III. c. 3. Their legal disabilities occasioned incalculable 
suffering in their social relations — legal degradation being 
always an invitation to tho baser part of society to inflict 
insult and privation which cannot bo retaliated. Thero 
was a systematic exclusion of Catholics from juries in 
Ireland ; and in some districts absolutely a banishment of 
them from the soil. Every Catholic was so effectually 
excommunicated, in certain parts of Ireland, that ho could 
not preserve his property, or remain on the spot ; and if ho 
happened to die before be could effect his removal, tho 
passing-bell was jerked into a merry measure. Some 
wretched facts of this nature were related, not only at a 
general meeting of Catholics held in April 1807, but by 
Protestant noblemen and magistrates residing in Ireland ; 
one of whom, Lord Gosford, chief-magistrate of the county 
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of tho affairs of tho Catholics was this to a liberal and, 
enlightened Churchman * IV o aro sorry wo lino nothing 
for which to praiso administration on tho subject of tho 
Catholic question Looking to tho sense and reason 

of tho thing and to tho ordinary working of humanity 
and justice, when assisted, as the} aro here, ba self interest 
and worldly policy, it might seem absurd to donbt of tho 
result Hot looking to tho facts and tho persons by which 
wo aro now surrounded wo aro constrained to sav that wo 
greatly fear that the o incapacities never will bo remoa ed, 
till thej arc removed by fear What else indeed can wo 
expect when wo sco them opposed by such enlightened 
men ns Air Peel, funt K assisted ba men of such nlmirablo 
genius ns Mr Canning when rovnl dukes consider it as a 
compliment to tho memory of their f itherc to contmvo 
this mi sera bio svstera of bigotry and exclusion, when men 
act lgnomimously and contemptuous!} on tins question, 
who do fo on no other question Mo repeat again, 

that tho measure neacr will Iks effected but by bar In 
tho midst of ono of our just and necessary wars, tho Jndi 
Catholics will compel this country to grant them a great 
deal moro than they at present require, or*cacn conti tn 

S lato Wo regret most Msvcrtly tho protraction of tho 

incase an 1 tho danger of tho remedy , but In this way it 
~ — 1 on 

tho iraj of tho ennncipa 
» tho question of all others 
that it was at tho time tho most dtflle lit to get answend 
Mas it tho political or religious ground tint was taken 
now? llu.ro could l*o no bar, m 1824, that tho Jridi 
wanted to l ung in tl o French or to bring In tho Stuart!*, 
or to dithrono tho House of Ilrunswich in fiaour of any 
rovnl houso designated l»a the pope I hero coni 1 lx* r o 
lies, in thin century, of massacres fir tho filth <r of 
gunjwn b r { lot* or < f Smithfiel I fires or of an inquisition 
in I nglmd And *urrh there could not I* jn turds'# 
any notion of converting fueor ns millions of Catholi * 
from a false to a true faith lr\ a vmtom of excltt*ton *r 1 
in ult How ww it? What was the avowed gn tin J of 
tl e oj pouenta of tl e Call lie claims’ 

Hus is & ea.*o in which are m what * way it is t* at 
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t human affairs are carried on.’ The reality was all gone 
out of tlie question on one side, and had left merely a 
residuum of words. The newer generations did not, and 
could not feel the fierce political hatred aiid fear which 
instigated the early repression of the Catholics ; and they 
showed no signs of religious proselytism. The truth was, 
there was no longer any common ground on which the 
opposition was conducted. Every opponent had his own 
plea ; and the pleas were, for the most part, mere words. 
One talked of the coronation oath, following the lead of 
the Duke of York; though it was known that the king 
did not recognise that impediment. Another spoke of the 
compact with Ireland, according to which the Protestant 
Church was to he exclusively favoured by the state. 
Another had no confidence in the Catholics. Others 
dreaded letting in the influence of the pope. Others talked 
of ‘the mysterious and sublimed union of Church and 
State being a sacred subject, that soars above the ken of 
worldly policy ; 5 and of its being ‘an ethereal essence, 
that sanctifies and gives a character of perpetuity to our 
state . 5 All these difficulties, misty and unsubstantial, 
were sure to'’ be wafted away by the first strong breeze of 
danger. And so were the impediments which were, in 
fact, the most real — those arising from habit. The habit 
of considering the Catholics excluded, inferior, dangerous, 
kept under by the wisdom of our ancestors, was in fact the 
main obstacle to their emancipation. That which was 
afterwards ascertained and avowed was true now — that the 
real difficulty lay, not with kings, princes, and cabinets, 
but with the people of England, before \?hom the question 
had never yet been fairly brought. Nothing was so likely 
to bring the question before them as danger ; and therefore 
it was that the advocates of the Catholics were justified in 
predicting, as they did from century to century, that fear 
would prove at last the emancipating power. Another 
means of presenting the matter fully to the popular mind 
began now, however, to come into full operation. The 
press was brought into action in a curious manner, on 
behalf of the struggling party. While the sons of Catholic 
gentry in Ireland were excluded from many lines by which 
eminence might be reached, they naturally flocked to the 
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career of tho law “While in London training for tho bar, , 
many of them were glad to eho out their scanty re-ounxa 
by such profitable employment as the\ coul 1 find for their 
leisure hours, which was not incompatible with their 
business and their station, and a largo proportion of 
reporters for tho Loudon pro's at this time consisted of 
young Irish barrister? Iho'e who reported the parha 
roentary delates natnnlh g-no prominence to such na 
affected tho Citholio question and for soino Tears before 
that questun was settled, thet indefatigable reported 
whatever avas said upon it, excluding for its Bake, "hen 
there wa.i not room for caerything anv other sulject 
whatever Tlioso who aro nt present familiar "ith Irish 
nows) apers aro amused to see lio" man} columns of 
parlnmcntarj intelligence are fillet with Irish affair' 
"bile those <f Fngland hcotliand and the c*1ouks are 
crowded into a corner an! th s it wis when the Cdhoho 
question was nppn aching its crisis By this acciUtnt or 
method, tho British people were kd to suppose that Citholic 
nffuru occupied much moro tf the tuno and attention of 
tho two Hou ts than the} rcall} did nnd vero brought, 
aecordim,l} to devi to more thought and deling to the 
great Catholic subject than they otherwise would Fae*v 
thing U mg thus in tram, the events of ]8J^ l«egau their 
march in tlio eacs of an attentiao an 1 anxu us nation 
I ho kmc s t-i'cccb delivered h} commi-dinn on tho 3rd 
of Februori afi r congratulating parliament on tho pn>s 
penta of tin. country, expre*. d gratification that thu 
pn>qvrita cxteiiled to Irolanl nnd that tho outrage 
win h ha 1 foroierl} j recalled had of lat* almost ccvwd 
*It la tlcrvf tv continued the speech, ‘the more to 
ngftttel tl at assjciati ns dio il l exi t in Ireland, arl tch 
1 avc a 1 q t d i roeoedrogs imconcilal !< with the *j mt of 
tho consult tion an 1 ra’culated la exciting alarm 
la cxasj>. rating animtwUii* to Milan,, r the <f 

»-'*.n.tv an 1 t > rttanl tl o ci ir»* of national inproventrt 
Jin ijajtvtr rvh ' upon To«r nidoin to cr n»i ler will at 
*V*a tl e < f ») j l}mg a n mcila to tht* evil ’ 

1 1 1 » is the U of wl ich !«nrd } 1 1 n arr * Tod** 
wehareral i t if 1> wmng Mrv* t at t rot ncil at Car’* ** 
1! U4* to tr} if an can it ah n j >.«1 h«w]i f r tl r It " 
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* But there are too many hands at work to make a good 
thing of it. and so you will think, I believe, when you read 

it I don’t much admire the composition or the 

matter of the speech. My old master, the late king, would 
have said that it required to he set off by good reading. 
It falls to my lot to read it, and I should read it better if 
I liked it better.’ 

A part of this speech, a very small part, caused long 
and vehement debate in parliament. That small part was 
the letter ‘s’ affixed to the word association. The question 
was, whether the reprobation expressed related to the 
great new Catholic association just arisen in Ireland, and 
was therefore a blow aimed expressly at the Catholics, or 
whether it included the Orange clubs which were in great 
force at that time. The Catholic Association claimed the 
credit of having quieted the outrages of Ireland, and 
asserted their right to honour accordingly ; while their 
enemies clamoured for their suppiession, on the ground 
of the adjuration by which they had quieted Ireland. This 
adjuration was : ‘ By the hate they bore the Orangemen, 
who were their natural enemies, and by the confidence 
they reposed in the Catholic Association, who were their 
natural and zealous friends, to abstain from all secret and 
illegal associations and Whiteboy disturbances and out- 
rages.’ Whether that letter ‘s’ was a gloss ora reality, 
it is certain that the Catholic Association filled a space in 
the view of the ministry and the country which left little 
room for clubs of inferior magnitude. ‘ Let the proposed 
measures be carried,’ said Mr. Brougham^ ‘and the Catholic 
Association will be put 'down with one hand, while the 
Orange societies will receive only a gentle tap with the 
other.’ 

The Catholic Association had held its first open meeting 
in January of the preceding year; and in the following 
May, Mr. Plunket had declared, on being questioned in 
the House, that the government was closely watching its 
proceedings. The great avowed object of the association 
was the preparation of petitions to parliament; but, during 
a course of months, no petitions were forthcoming, while 
other kinds of business proceeded briskly. The association 
held regular sessions in Dublin, nominated coni' 

> v 
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received petitions, referred them to its committee of* 
grievances, ordered a census of tho population to bo taken, 
and levied* a tributo which was called the Catholic rent. 
This tributo was declared to bo ■voluntary, but it can 
hardtv bo fcaid that tlio payments of tho poor in Ireland, 
collected on tho requisition of tho priests, arc a oluntary ; 
and tho w cckly collection was gcncrall} regarded as a tax. 
Tho avowed objects to which tho money was to bo applied 
wero tho supply of a Catholic priesthood to America; tho 
supply of moro pnests to England ; and tho purchase of as 
much ns could bo had of tlio influenco of tho pros Into 
what other channels tho mono} might flow, thero was 
amplo room for conjecture It was lieheved that tlio 
amount often reached fifty rounds m a day , and govern- 
ment and parliament soon thought it time to bo watching 
how it was spent 

Among thosowho feared and disliked this association 
wore tho English Catholics general!} Lord Eedesdalo 
wTites to tho lord chancellor, on tlio list da^ of 1824: ‘I 
ham tint Lord Fnigall and others. Catholics of English 
blood, are alanmd at tho present state of tlunp; and they 
mn} well bo alarmed. If n resolution wero to happen in 
Ireland, it would bo m tho end an Irish roaolutton, and 
no Catholic of English blood would faro letter than a 
Fmti slant of English Mood. So said Lord Custlehavcii, 
an Irish Catholic general of English blood. 170 } ears ago; 
and to said a Homan Catholic of Irish blood, conlidcnthdly 
to me, nlsivo twtnt} }inrs ago Thy question is not 
Mill pi} l’rotrstauj. mid Catholic, but English and Irish; 
aid the gnat m >ti%o of action will 1«> hatred of the 
nagh, inflirmd 1»\ tho privet* * litre was the « Id 
qttam! again , and here w is the duig« r which made wi«* 
men 1« heao that the day of imancijvatum was drawing on. 

For a little while, the fear nuted by this l**\y caused 
an unusual jealousy on the j«rt of the king nKiut »nv 
favour l« mg rhown to English Catholics, lie who 1 at, 
aft«r his ncts-esion, oudialK <i*f«.rrd nhgious equality 1* 

Ms ll-uiovt mn utlyect*, cavilhd at pariutmnt, ®ml gf*'' 
Ht(T willi Ms cl arc* IMr, in tho annum r of l R 2l, !• cfi**’ 
tl * (Sill die Duke < f horf »lk was enabled, by a l ill whH» 

1 fl l* »]| lb* m-», to , X* rvire lit* i f*.w t f carl-mar*!, al ‘ f 
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’ England, "by talcing tlio oath of allegiance, without that of 
supremacy, or the declaration against transubstantiation. 
The dread was lest, by beginning to give anything, it should 
become necessary to give, tirst more, and then everything 
which the Catholics demanded. As the chancellor him- 
self bowed to the declared will of the Lords, the Icing 
yielded ; and the earl-marshal appeared in his robes in the 
House which he could not yet enter as a peer of parlia- 
ment : and the sky did not fall. 

A deputation of Catholic lords and gentlemen, sent by 
the association, was sitting in London, to watch over tho 
interests of their body, under the approaching attack upon 
it in parliament, and to be ready to afford information to 
friendly legislators of either House, in answer 'to whatever 
charges might be brought. On the 10th of February, the 
Irish secretary, Mr Goulburn, brought in a bill 1 to amend 
the acts relating to unlawful societies in Ireland; 5 tho 
object of which was to put down the Catholic Association. 
Through Mr. Brougham, tho deputation made known their 
desire to be heard at the bar of the House, in justification 
of their body from certain allegations made against them 
in parliament. Of course, this could not be granted, as the 
association was not a recognised body, but one whose un- * 
constitutional character was admitted on every hand. 
The only question really was, whether there existed a 
crisis which could be held to justify the formation of such 
an organisation? Some spoke of the volunteers of 1780, 
and reminded each other that those volunteers had re- 
peatedly received the thanks of parliament ; but the 
parallel between the two cases failed in the important 
particular, that the volunteers did not unite for political 
purposes, but for the military defence of the country. 
They made use of their organisation at length for political 
purposes, and achieved them ; but there was nothing in 
their case which could be allowed as a precedent in any 
but warlike or revolutionary times. While the Catholic 
claims were an open question in the cabinet, and any one 
cabinet minister was pledged in its favour, there could be 
no excuse for any kind of revolutionary institution or 
movement. Mr. Goulburn obtained his bill by a majority 
of 278 to 123, and it became law on the 9th of March. It 
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appai ently annihilated tho Catholic Association, hut th©« 
dissolution was a mere form To Iaj a finger upon it was 
merely to scatter a globule of quicksilver , it was sure to 
run together again Justice was tho onl} truo amalgamat 
mg power , and every end eat our to delaj its application 
only proa cd its necessity tho more 

r ihe parliamentary advocates of the cause mourned at 
length and aloud tho formation of tho as ociation, and its 
adjuration ‘Bj tho hato jou bear to Orangemen’ Mr 
Canning, to whom it wis owing that the king was con- 
verted and tho cabinet liberalised, declared that tho pro 
cednro 'resembled the scheme of an enemy, who had 
devised this as tho best invention for throning back and 
thwarting the further progress of the question of eraanci 
pation ' bo thought tho friends of the Catholics, verj 
sincerely But they stood outside tho cause, and thoso 
who were withm it believed them wrong, and so tho event 
proved them to bo The subjects of a great canso always 
move in it differently from tho way that their fnends out 
side w ould have them , and tho sufferers usually show in 
tho end that tboy understand their bu«me*s best Ihoj 
wero satisfied now with their own method of proceeding 
Thoj knew tint then association would bo put down, and 
thoj were no doubt nwnro that it ought to bo put down 
Tho leaders wtro sipncioiis lawyers, ns was shown bj tho 
curious caro with which tho add res cs and proceedings of 
ti«I»r», 1 t were kept within tho letter of the existing hw, 

t 1 •«« ^ 


1 he leaders were satisiucl wutu iutj ih, v ^ f 

Commons eittn g night after night ndjouming Iato in tho 
nu mm n for 8nccessi\c mornings filhi g the ejo and «ar of 
the nation with tho acts and appeals of tho Catholic Is'dj 
This was \icti rj for tho time — tl e completest \ ictorj tl at 
tho tune woull admit The} know that tho red obstacle 
to tl or emancipition a\as now tho indifference of the 
1 nglish nation The} knew that tho king was iu »r tie 
]>< mt c f aulding, thankR to tho influence of Mr Cti nil g 
*lhe\ lmwtluit tho cabinet was aacillating, thanhs to 
the influence of Mr Canning Tin} 1 new that if Mr 
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t Canning was called np, even to reprobat o them andthoir pro- 
ceedings, they would have an all-sufficient advocacy ; for his 
very reprobation must bo tlio strongest possiblo testimony 
to the pressure of the time. They obtained all they could 
have contemplated, and perhaps more than they antici- 
pated, in the avowal and narrative which the pressure of 
the time elicited from him, of his own experience, and that 
of all the statesmen of his day, in relation to this cause. 
Perhaps no single manifestation so aided the Catholic cause, 
in its whole career, as the memorable speech of February 
15th, in which Mr. Canning delivered to the world the 
history of the Catholic question for the preceding century, 
and his own history in connection with it. Tho narrative 
came to the ear of tho nation as a decree of fate ; and his 
political autobiography went far to win over the nation’s 
heart. Having shown how ho took his stand upon tho 
Catholic question when the most insuperable obstacle was 
removed by tho withdrawal of George III. from political 
life, and how ho refused office at tho most tempting 
moment, rather than enter a cabinet decided against the 
Catholic claims, ho went on: ‘Sir, I have always refused to 
act in obedibneo to tho dictates of the Catholic loaders ; I 
would never put myself into their hands, and I never 

will Much as I have wished to servo tho Catholic 

cause, I have seen that the service of the,. Catholic leaders 
is no easy service. They are hard taskmasters ; and the 
advocate who would satisfy them must deliver himself up 

to them bound hand and foot But to be taunted 

with a want of feeling for the Catholics, to be accused of 
compromising their interests, conscious as I am — as I can- 
not but be — of being entitled to their gratitude for a long 
course of active services, and for the sacrifice to their cause 
of interests of my own — this is a sort of treatment which 
would rouse even tameness itself to assert its honour, and 
vindicate its claims. I have shown that in the year 1812 
I refused office, rather than enter into an administration 
pledged against the Catholic question. I did this at a 
time when office would have been dearer to me than at 
any other period of my political life ; when I would have 
given ten years of life for two years of office ; not for any 
sordid or selfish purpose of personal aggrandisement, but 
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fir other -mil higher , But, la this tho only, 

winch I Jure mado to tho Catholic canso’ .Tho 
5 m«© toll perhaps bear with mo a little longer, while I 
answer this question b\ another fict From tho earliest 
daim of my public life — ay, from tho first visions of 
, oiitlifnl ambition — that ambition had been directed to ono 
object abovo all others Beforo that object all others 
vanished into comparative insigmficanco , it was dcsirablo 
to mo beyond all tno blandishments of power, beyond all 
tho rewards and favours of tho crown r lhat object was to 
represent, in this Honsc, tho university m which I was 
educated I had a fur chance of accomplishing this object 
when tho Chtholio question crossed my way I was 
warned — furlv and hmdly warned — that mv adoption of 
that cause would blast my pr. spcct I adhered to tho 
Catholic cause, and forfeited nil raj long-cherished hopes 
and expectations And y ct I am told that I havo mado no 
sacnfico* thit I hav o postponed tho cause of tho Catholics 
to mows and interests of mv own ’ Sir, tlio representation 
of tho university has fillen into worthier hands I rej'oieo 
with ray right honourable friend near me (Mr Teel), in 
tho high honour which lie has obtained Lhng may ho 
enjov tho distinction , and long may it prove a 6oiirco of 
reciprocal pride, to our parent university and to himself’ 
Never till this hour havo I stated, oithcr in public or in 

f >riwito, tho extent of this irrctnovablo sacri/ico, but X 
nvo not felt it tho lc«s dcoply It is past, and I shall speak 
of it no more ' 


Nothing could bo a stronger testimony to tlio urgency 
of tlio cause than r that tho foremost of British statesmen 
should bo subject to compulsion liko tins forced to avowals 
liko these wlivlo separated by deep distrust and disliko 
from tho Catholic lenders But even yet, tho degree of the 
urge nc> was not understood Mr IV>1 sat by Mr. Cm 
mng s side, and received his congratulations on Ins relation 
to tho University of Oxford, and heard his hopes that tho 
relation might subsist long and happily But even then 
then' were stirrings in tho heart of tho listener, there 
were donb*s l* ginning to move in his mind which already 

J mt that relation in jeopardy, aud were soon to exclude 
Lira, in Ins tarn, from tlio representation of his university* 
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'When his turn arrived, ho confessed that tho events of tho 
session of 1825 had made such an impression upon him 
that ho wont to Lord Liverpool, desiring to resign his 
office, because tho opinion of tho Ilouse was declared 
against him on tho Catholic question, and avowing to tho 
premier that he believed the time was como when ‘some- 
thing ought to be done about tho Catholics.’ Lord Liver- 
pool's threat of retiring also induced Mr. Peel to wait for 
another manifestation of tho feelings of the country ; but 
this was the time when tho hook caught tho chain which 
bound him to follow tho destiny of Canning in his sacri- 
fices for the Catholic question. 

Mr. Canning called tho Catholic leaders ‘hard task- 
masters,’ whose advocates must submit to bo bound hand 
and foot. Nothing could please them bettor than such a 
description. The -reputation of a strong will is, in itself, 
an unlimited power. Tlieso mon had ceased to bo sup- 
pliants, and had become taskmasters, whoever might bo 
their servants. The description was tine ; for there was a 
man among them who was about to become a power in tho 
state. Daniel O’Connell had been an active agitator on 
behalf of the Catholic claims for so many years now, as to 
be known by name through the length and breadth of tho 
kingdom. He had been a chief mover in the committees 
in Dublin ; he was the organiser of the association, and 
was now reputed to hold three millions of the Irish peoplo 
in his hand, ready with a touch to be turned to good or 
evil. He came up as a delegate invested in a kind of 
glory ; for in Dublin he had been indicted for sedition in 
the January just past, and the grand jury > had thrown out 
the bills. He who had evaded the law in the formation 
and procedure of successive Catholic committees — lie who 
had defied the law in the late prosecution for sedition — he 
who held three millions of the Irish people in his hand, 
and the peace of Ireland at his bidding, might think him- 
self entitled to be a ‘ hard taskmaster.’ And he who was 
not only idolised by the multitude among whom he had 
lived, and adored by his own family, but who so attached 
his personal friends by his charms of intellect aud temper, 
as that they could not sit in the room while he was found 
fault with, might well suppose himself authorised to issue 
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of bringing 0i° Cithoho Association tinder tho notice, of 
parliament were verv welcome to tho liberal section of tho 
c linnet liH non their position had been painful as n 
position of com promise must ever bo Tho administration 
m Ireland lnd been cm. full \ combed half and half of 
-*■ ♦! u Citliolio eause, mil of 

of *m unsound 
quarter Tho 
j cabinet must 

Invo been irksome nmi mu i . » ^ orno inevitable 
change not a little feirful VII were set free now , for 
the} wore nil united in reprobating tho Catholic Vssom 
tion tvs unlaw ful maclnnerv ■wlueli could not bo allowed to 
work, mul tlio occasion 1 rough! freedom of speech and 
hopo of n good issue to tho friends of tho Cithohcs They 
siKiho out, and emptied their full hearts and minds, aril 
ttuv s-tw that tho protracted debates on tho Cathoho 
subject, which succeeded ono another for some months of 
this session were aiding tho cau'o moro than any transac- 
tions of all inx\ ions a cars 

11\ the till which nut down tho Citholic, Association it 
was dechroil uni iwful for ill political associations to cor 
tinuo their sittings by * - ' | * 1 ''ww or 

whether m full sittings o r 

more than fourteen dais c * 

maju t\ subjects, or from am descriptions ol them, ci i r 
ana such societies to laic different tranche , or to cure- 
epvml with other wxicties, or to exclude members on the 
ground of religious filth or to require oaths or dcslaraturs 
otherwi o than ns required In law \s «ym as the puln 
ment rtno — that is in lull — <a new Catholic committee 
offered n plan of a now assxnation and a recommcn Hti ,a 
to tlio Catholic boda to push to tho utmost their nnctl^o 
of petitioning and other political acti n la method* Uid u 
tendent of tho association as the law now for la to * c*» 

» - ] ^ t* « was, in fact acti n , 

. v bu* an excellent 
' • hefthoCMlK 

cause 

During March Sir F Bank!* introduced first ad ’a*' 
cn tho general petition of tLo Catholics, next, » w* if 
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resolutions which wore passed as tlie foundation of a relict 
bill, w.hicli went through the stage of debate in tbo Com- 
mons on the 21st of .April. All*. O'Connell declared, in a 
letter which found its way into the newspapers, that the 
preparation of the draft of the bill had been committed 
to him. This damaging declaration being noticed by tlio 
adverse members of the cabinet, was emphatically denied 
by the committee, who pledged themselves that no person 
out of the committee- had had the smallest share in tho 
preparation of the bill. 

This bill was an immediate consequence of the avowal 
which the friends of the Catholics had found themselves 
bound to make in the preceding debate — that they were 
ready to -support tho Catholic claims when severed from 
their connection with the association. They were im- 
mediately taken at their word ; and brilliant was tho 
result. The debating was magnificent, or rather the out- 
pouring of eloquence on one side ; for all the strength was 
in one direction ; and the majority by which tho bill passed 
the Commons was 2G8 to 241. The bill proposed the repeal 
of disabilities : t the enactment of a state provision for the 
Catholic clergy ; and the raising of tbo Irish franchise 
qualification from 40s. to £10. It was supposed that by 
placing the first of these propositions between the other 
two — the advantage to the Catholics between an advantage 
to the state and one to the Protestant minority, who com- 
plained of being swamped by tho Catholic majority at elec- 
tions — the bill might be floated through parliament. Tho 
two latter provisions were called the wings of the bill ; but 
they proved to be leaden wings. There > was an outcry 
against both provisions too strong for even the popular 
O’Connell, who held the peace of Ireland in his hand. 
After having boasted that the bill was of his preparation, 
he could not deny his agreement to the obnoxious proposi- 
tions. He made a recantation, and asked pardon of God 
and his country. Such an error and recantation may pass 
for once ; and O’Connell’s passed for this time. 

After the division on the second reading of the bill in 
the Commons, the heir-presumptive made a bold stroke in 
he Lords to obtain its rejection there. In presenting a 
petition from the dean and canons of Windsor against the 
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commonplace in 'mother sphere, whil6 in Ins own the 
sentiment of Hr Plunkets -words was miking its vqy 
During tho next session, that of 182G nothing iuis dono 
in parliament on tho Catholic question he) ond tho pro 
sentation of petitions Tho Lords lnd declared their 
opinion decisively enough for tho present, and m tho 
Commons, it was understood that tho session would bo 
' ' dissolution, and that tho 
better stand o\or for tho 
lnmcnt. Tlio Cntliolio 
•* to meet tho objection of tho 
if tho Citholics It uas in 
objection b) tho declaration, 
kowovor oxtensnolj conlirmcd, that Catholics hold an 
undi\ ided allegiance to thoir king m civil affairs no ono 
doubted this Tho objection Mas, that their spiritual 
atlcgianco to tho popo might at any time interfere m lfh 
their civil allcgianco to thoir king Iho tmo M*a) of 
meeting this objection Mas to render tliem tis) nnd 
satisfied If tho popo reallj wished to mako nrnclntf 
between tlio Catholics and tho British gpvcmmcnt, ho 
could do it verj cffLCtuallj already, nnd with tho woro 
cxcuso tho moro the) wero wronged To keep them in a 
state of exasperation b> political exclusion Mas not tho 
wa) to render them loyal, but rather to mako tho popo 
thoir partisan against their soicreign Tho petitions of 
tins sc sion woro tboreforo of littlo use The) did not trulj 
meet tho objection of ono part), nml wero not needed b> 
tho other 

A new cnmit) becamo manifest this ) ear Tho Catholic* 
and tho Vis enters drew off from each other Tlio 
Dissenters wero thcimelies suffering under di«aljbti(9 
which might mtnrall) dispose them to S)i»pathi>e with 
tho Catholics and to work m their liebalf Bat tie) 
were, gencmll) speaking lukewarm in tho caure It is 
not difficult to understand this, though tho fact n not an 
agreeable ono to contemplate Like too largo a majority 
of mankind tho I nglisk Di^cnters could feel deep!) au‘1 
argue clearly about the rights of conscience, when tleir 
own consciences wero interfered with but I*> too mrch 
affected 1>) ffjr to see the fit 11 f rro of thur attract 
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.reasonings when their own experience was not concerned. 
They^ were Protestants; they feared the pope and the 
ravages of superstition as ranch as their Protestant brethren 
within the Church pale ; and the annual Indemnity Bill, 
which gave them practical freedom, saved them from 
sharing the exasperation of tho Catholics under their legal 
disabilities. And they were not united with the Catholics 
in any hope from the influence of Mr. Canning; for Mr. 
Canning was as openly and fixedly their adversary as ho 
was the advocate of the Catholics. Mr. Canning’s opposi- 
tion to the repeal of tho Test Act remains a rebuke to tho 
pride of human reason and to the confidence of hero- 
worship. Those who exulted in his clear view of the case 
of the Catholics, and his soundly principled advocacy of 
their claims, were perplexed and abashed by his in- 
defensible and unaccountable refusal to apply tho same 
sagacity and the same principles to the ease of the dis- 
qualified Dissenters. And it was not for Mr. Canning to 
complain of tho judgment which his inconsistency was 
sure to bring upon him ; nor for his friends to wonder and 
lament if, after his death, such speculations as that of 
Lord Rossmore, in his Letter on Catholic Emancipation, 
dishonoured his memory, as far as the matter went. ‘ Is 
there no satisfactory reason,’ says Lord Rossmore, ‘ why a 
mind like that of Mr. Canning should depart from his 
own general principles in the case of the Dissenters alone ? 
May he not have reasoned thus? If I concede the wishes 
of the Dissenters separately, may I not weaken tho 
common cause — the Dissenters not having much sympathy 
with the claims of the Catholics? But if A carry emanci- 
pation, I secure the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts ; for, if the former succeeds, the latter follows.’ This 
is not like Canning — such a method of coercing one set of 
people, under false pretences, to further the emancipation 
of another. But, if this was not his reason, there is no 
saying what was. It remains a painful mystery. 

There is much that is painful in the survey of the time 
and persons under our present notice. The Catholics were 
putting forth all their powers in preparation for the 
elections; and the full force of the influence of the 
priesthood was brought to bear upon the forty-s hil ling 
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freeholders, in a winner which undo ns complete rv 
mockery of tho represen tntno system ns iras orcr mido b\ 
tho Irish landlords who hid covered their domains w i(h 
small freeholds for their political convenience Somo of 
this class of Irish landlords veto ejecting their temuts 
In wholesale, for their obcdienco to tho priests m tho 
elections, and tho now Gath olio Association was voting 
funds for tho relief of tho people thus left homeless Tho 
Pissontcra wero holding oft from aiding tho Catholics, nnl 
tho Catholic loaders new reviling tho l)/ centers 3Ir 

Canning was doing wrong bj tho ono bod) b) tho verj 
net of doing right by tho other Tho Dnko of York was 
endeavouring b) n jroceedingof extraordinary nudacit), 
to ncluovo tlio disnn sal of Mr Canning from tho cabinet 
11^ was naturally animated h> tho effect his speech hal 
produced, and ho saw as over) ono cl«o did, what its 
operation - * r* •"* 1« of tho Catholics 

to obtain hfo of tho king 

Ho took 1826, to nddn.«s 

tho king on tho suljcct ot obt umn w u nt\ of opinion m 
tho cabinet on tho Catholic question In this ho was not 
likely to succeed aftor his attempt on tho ro) al feelings 
m his lato speech Tho king had ob*on cd on that speech, 
in a good humoured way that tho duko might have left 
out Ins refercnco to his possiblo accession to tho throne as 
ift present occupant did not mean to quit it Troscrving 
his good humour lio still would hard!) relish tho <hdo* 
intcrftrcnco with tho opinions and constitution of lw 
cabinet Hut it was unnecessary to do moro than keep 
quiet, m relatiO 1 to tho dnko for it was Incoming clear 
that lio would nc\cr more inflticnco tho politics of 
Finland or nnj other human affurs To complete tie 
circlo if wrong-doers Mr O Comu 11 was treating t’e 
illness of tho Dnko of \orh m tho f allow ing ata lo ‘ i wj h 
no ph) sicil ill to tho n>»l dnko but if he has thrown 1 i* 
oat i m tho wn\ of our liliertics and that ns 1 mg w 1' 
liars justice shall not 1» done to tl l j'onpl of Irotan 1 it 
is mother) to till mo that thopeojloof Jnlanl have rot 
«n interest m Ins erasing to Ine Death is tl o corns. fc * 
of human errors, itjs ku\ to be mans hour fir rc pin tare 
anl God* opportunity If th" rrnal duko -1 mil ivd 
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become converted from liis political errors, I am perfectly 
’resigned to the will of God, and sliall abide tlie result 
with ’the most Christian resignation.’ This declaration 
was received with ‘laughter and cheers.’ To this pass 
were men brought — to such a state of principle and 
temper as this, all round, by the protraction of injury to 
one class of fellow-subjects. The consolation was in the 
moral certainty that an effectual change could not be far 
off. On the whole, the anti-Catholic interest seemed to 
have gained most in the elections ; but some great single 
victories had been obtained on the side of emancipation ; 
and the power of the Catholic Association had been so 
effectually proved, by the expulsion of the Beresfords from 
the representation of their own tenantry, and in some 
other instances, that it was clear that the struggle could 
not now end by any other means than being brought to an 
issue. It was becoming clear that the Dulce of York 
would never reach the throne ; and a general belief was 
arising that the cabinet was in process of conversion to 
the views of Mr. Canning. There was a persuasion, on 
the whole, prevalent in the country, that this new parlia- 
ment was tkh last which would be occupied with the 
discussion of the Catholic question. 


CHAPTER XL 

Chancery Reform — Government moves for Inquiry — Report of Commis- 
sioners — Lord Eldon — Bill proposed — Jurors in India — Finance — 
Close of Session and Dissolution — The Elections. 

In the course of the last three sessions of this parliament, 
a reform was begun which the nation had for some time 
been peremptorily demanding; by its discontents, yet 
more than by its express petitions. The delay of justice 
in the Court of Chancery had become insufferable; and 
the time was come for proof whether the grievance could 
not be amended. Perhaps no narrative of a process of 
reform is more instructive than this, in' showing how that 
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r - r — * '•vokccl by gnovanca, 
ictJons of human 
„ oacn human con 

science when that consucm-u ^ ^ nfc m enlighten 

ment Among tho movors against the ovi Is of tho Court 
of Chancery were somo men who wero not lancers and 
■wlio thereforo naturally stated thoir caso ignorantly , ami 
there were somo who wore trained and practised m a 
different department of tho law, and whowero thereforo 
ridiculed by equity lawyers for errors m tho object and 
expression of their complaint Tho strong united wilt of 
tho cabinot and of tho equity lawyers was opposed to all 
entrance upon tho snlject And tho conscicnco of tho 
chaucollor was bo satisfied with tho existing stnto of 
things that it lesonted any question of them , and at tho 
same time, bo tender that it winced under any inquiry 
into tho disclnrgo of business as under n personal injury 
'ict tho inquiry went on, becauso it had bccoroo necessary 
1 ho chancellor b friends laughed at tho complaint of tho 
locking up of largo funds in Chancery for half a century 
together, alleging tho cases m which property whs truly 
m ward, and tho dividends punctually pifd, but thno 
wero cases m which no proceeds could lo obtained Tlo 
chancellor aid his friends scorned tho complaints of tho 
expenses of tho court showing that lus income had net cr 
exceeded a certain amount, but tho expanses wero rntolcr 
nblo notwithstanding Tho government clearly proied «n 
enormous inerxasa of Chancery business w ithm ft certain 
► a nf I^nl Lhlon , but jt re 
not get tl ur 

' icmfs called 

ous rascals 
* lor ‘ft curw 

to tho country * y ct, annum tuv hey worked 

together, under that mexornhlo Into — tho spirit rf 
reform, evoked by grievance Thus it always happen*, 
a - ct j annen, and rt woull bo well if wo could learn 
**■ -‘v of reform after 
0 tlio alxrurditv 

ol nil xkiuim., n> hand mtlo 

pn^ccutiou of a w orh which jwvs no heed to our inf rraitic* 
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On the 4th of June, 1823, Mr. John Williams, after- 
’ wards one of the judges of the Queen’s Bench, moved for 
an inquiry into the arrear of business in the Court of 
Chancery, and the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, and the causes thereof. ‘ It now seemed to be con- 
ceded on all hands,’ the mover declared, ‘ that evils of no 
ordinary magnitude existed, and that the present system, 
could no longer go on without some amendment or im- 
provement.’ It appears that the chancellor himself was of 
the same mind with other people, as to the necessity of 
inquiry ; for, within a month of Mr. Williams’s motion, he 
communicated to the House of Lords his purpose of having 
a .commission to inquire whether any, and what improve- 
ments could be made in the administration of the Court of 
Chancery. Yet, his wrath against the inquirers in the 
House of Commons seems to show that he would hardly 
have stirred at this time, if they had not stimulated him to 
do so. Throughout the whole affair, which extended over 
several years, he appears to have been unable, for a single 
moment, to regard it as anything but a personal mattei*. 
The complainants divided their informations into two parts ; 
those which regarded the faulty constitution or arrange- 
ments of the courts, and those which related to the quality 
of tbe chancellor’s mind, in which the tendency to doubt 
had become so strong as to overbear the fine faculties and 
attainments which otherwise fitted him eminently for his 
office. The debate on Mr. Williams’s motion continued for 
two nights, and brought out enough of fact and opinion to 
assure the ministers that the subject would not drop till 
something was done. Their plea of the avast increase of 
Chancery business availed only to prove that matters could 
not go on as they were ; and a broad hint to this effect was 
given in the introduction of a discussion about separating 
the judicial and political functions of the lord chancellor. 

In the House of Lords it had been suggested in the pre- 
ceding April to alter the method of hearing appeals there ; 
and it was proposed by Lord Liverpool, on the 26th of 
June, that a deputy-speaker of the House of Lords should 
be appointed, and that five days in the week, instead of 
three, should be devoted to the hearing of appeals. The 
arrangement was made ; but the chancellor oould nof-lgt 
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tho occasion pa'* 'without entering upon an exhibition of, 
self assertion and self-dcfi-iico, urluch not onl} lowered his 
dignity, and engaged tho compassion of parliament, hut 
prosed to tho movers m tho question of Chancer} reform 
that it must moYitibl} ho mado a personal matter, as tho 
chancellor cho*o to regard it so, and tho bickerings and 
oail-spcalviu^ which hcnco nroso becamo very painful, and 
damaging ahho to tho ch tractor of tho court and tho pro- 
gress of tho question 

As tho next session (of 1824) approached tho chanctllor 
grow uneasy, in apprehension of tlio renewal of tho 
ject, and ho applied to Sir Teel for tho full support ami 
protection of tho cabinet Mr \\ llliamss motion avaa 
Irought forward on the 24th of February lord Jldon 
obseracs ujion it that cacr} moment of neghgenco in an 
ofhcial courso of twuntj tw o a cars was noted , and that 
mam of tho complaints were perfectly new to him and his 
fnemls— an evident benefit olreadr arising from tho dts 
cussion, and a clear rvasou for prosecuting tlio inquire 
In answer to tho motion for a committee Air IVcl inoacd 
for a commission such as tho chancellor lnd proposed nfti r 
tho dobato of tho prcaious summer Hus was what was 
wanted or somethin* verv hko it and Air ANiUnms 
therefore withdrew his motion Tho clnncillors own 
account of the matter is curious * At mj instance tbere- 
foia, Air Foci, in a mo. t admiral lo si>eech nun oil f r such 
i comnnsMon as n gnat nint oi in\ pirt in aiming a* 
imprmcmcnt imdevi of this committee < f s engcanco , ard 
this throw Air Williams etc npen thur KacVs, and tlna 
dil not aentun^to divide f r tho j res.nt, t‘i# storm 
is over, and matters will bo tolcrillo till the next Kgins 
to rage ' 

Iterc was his uns'ake m thinking lam«elf at lil-crti t » 
stand still ns soon aa his cut me* os 1 o called the m, win 
quieted la tho jlcdgts of his fncnls As kx.ii as tl 
u ults win. called for lio co mUreJ it a new onsliught f 
tho foe and fortified Inmsvlf in olstuncy non nimbly, »*> 
ns to place his colleagues in a Mtuatun of grent diP ail a 
Ho gives his mow in a Utter of tho date if I ilruara 
lb24 ‘lhofietis fn 1 1 year to a car, mrt \ is utt ra] tl S 
to drive mi out of tl o clwi callor^fui uod knows 1 s* a all 
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’be very happy if I had nothing to do with it. If these 
malignant attacks had not been made against me, year 
after year, I should have been in retirement; but to 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, I will not give way. 
I will not gratify those who revile me. My rule through, 
life has been to do what I think right, and to leave the 
consequences to God.’ Strange words these last — given in 
the same breath with the declaration that he remained in 
office only because others wished him out of it ! And this 
pettishness and self-will become nothing less than shock- 
ing when we consider on whom the eyes and minds of the 
movers in parliament were really fixed : not on an aged 
judge, whom they wished to insult and displace from 
gratuitous malice; but on the impoverished orphan, the 
sunken widow, the broken-spirited gentleman, whose lives 
were passed in vain hope, or listless despair, of getting 
justice from the court which assumed to be their protector. 
It was impossible to think much of Lord Eldon’s com- 
placencies, or tears, or self-pity, while vast estates lay 
waste and weed-grown, and whole tenantries sank 
down into pauperism under the blight of tho Court of 
Chancery. 

In the session of 1825, it had become apparent that the 
stir had not been without its use. It was now admitted 
on all hands that improvement was needed. The commis- 
sion of the preceding year had collected a vast amount of 
evidence, but had not reported. There was a demand in 
the Commons that the evidence should be printed, without 
waiting for the report — a demand widely was, of course, 
unacceptable to the lord chancellor and the other members 
of the government. The correspondence between the 
premier and the chancellor on this occasion shows how 
urgent the demand for Chancery reform had become, and 
how much more important it was than it could have been 
rendered by any mere enmity against the judge of the 
court. Meantime, that judge was strengthening himself 
against his enemies, instead of making them friends by 
working with them in a good cause. ‘ Lord Stowell,’ he 
says, ‘called on Wednesday very kindly to express his 
hope that Williams and Co. had not on Tuesday disturbed 
my peace of mind. They certainly did not But, 
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thanh. God, I am. well m health, and in mind 1 grow more* 
easy and callous’ Tho correspondence) with tho premier 
took place on. occasion of an order recorded m tho journal 
of tho Commons on the TQtlv of June ‘ that thero bo Hid 
1 efoxo tine House a list of all causes that Imo been heard 
by tho lord chancellor, during tho last eighteen y ears, 
avherem judgment has not yet been gi'cn, specifying tho 
timo when heard, compn&mg all petitions 111 cases ofnanh 
rvyptcy, already lieaid, hut not decided’ Tho chancellor 
was highly incensed, and applied to tho nunidcru for in- 
formation " hj such an order should lmao been permitted 
to pa°s, and whether or not be was to bo protected by hia 
colleagues IIis colleagues ad> med him to desj 1*0 his 
enemies and to beep quiet But lio could do neither as lio 
naowul iu a letter to Lord Lin cr pool m tho following 
jSon ember, in which bo repeated Ins complaints and de- 
mands, concluding with a threat of lctiring on the meeting 
of mrlnmcnt Lord Lwcrpool’s xcpl\ aduseR tho chan- 
cellor to wait at hast till the obnoxious motions should Ixi 
renewed , declares tho intention of tho ministers to oppose 
it, by tho mouth of Mr l\oi adding • Ilqt 111 order <0 
mnho it possible foT him to carry Ins intention into effect, 
tho report of tho commission of inquiry must ho ready, 
and bo 1 ud licforo parliament immediately upon its nice*- 
mg I ct me entreat you, then fore to spare no c/T rt 
for tho completion of this report without further delay 
3 t M really hccuKKi a question of Mini imjiorlnnce, and 
thero is no tnconr<wntec that ought not to ho incurred for 
tho attainment of this object Independent of tho com 
plaint of R/*/?hcf,'hnd of tho tiupeum. which tho Tiry delay 
in mabing tho report occasions the re]>ort is really nrcts 
sary, m t rdir to enable mini stem 111 the House of Cow 
mens to resist off*, dually thy unjustih iblo at tael * daily 
mado u; on tho Court of Chancery I hope 1 do no* 

n;pcar topnss this matter with too much unjurttmili , b it 
1 am so ih 'tjjif tenttUc of it* uiq*ortmco tint I tdiouli not 
do m\ duty if I did not urge it m the stroii g*V wwrtt. 
Let us but lnvo tho report, and all other difiicnltua n-*> 
Hi fairly encountered. , out without that, no ]K,TKm mtb* 
prc«ent heated state of the pul lie mind «p< n the suljV, 
can answer for tho consequence* 
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» In truth, while the chancellor was thanking God that lio 
was veil in health, and growing more easy and callous in 
mind every day, the same was far from being tho case with 
the imprisoned debtors, the impoverished widows and 
orphans, and the broken-spirited gentlemen who were 
suffering under the practical denial of justice by his court. 
The damp was spreading in the houses, and the weeds 
growing in the fields of the estates shut up by his delays ; 
and the workhouses were receiving more and more of tho 
paupers who ought to have been cheerful labourers on 
those estates. The introduction of the subject into parlia- 
ment two years before had roused some hope; and with 
hope came restlessness, and the deferred hope was becoming 
as dangerous as the premier intimated in his letter. 

On the 18th of April, a petition from one of the sufferers 
was presented to the House, and another on the 21st; and 
on both occasions the court and tho judge were attacked 
with great vehemence. Instead of retiring, however, as 
Lord Eldon had declared his intention of doing, on occa- 
sion of the expected stir, he preferred keeping himself 
‘ easy and caljous.’ ‘ The chancellor,’ says his biographer, 
c was now become so far familiar with these annoyances as 
to endure them with considerable good-humour ’ — a good- 
humour which was not reciprocated by the other parties in 
the case, in the jail and the workhouse, and among tho 
damps and weeds of dilapidated mansions. There was 
hope for them, however. The commissioners’ report was 
ready ; and it not only declared that the Court of Chancery 
had faults, and was capable of great improvement, but 
offered 187 propositions, containing the Alterations in the 
practice of the courts which might, in the opinion of the 
commissioners, be adopted with advantage. As it was 
known that the attorney-general was to introduce a bill 
founded on the report, the subject was dropped for a 
month, but not till the opinion of the public was effectu- 
ally declared and recorded in the House, and in the reports 
of its debates. That opinion, at the date of its utterance, 
is an item of history which ought not to be passed over. 
It may be most briefly conveyed in the words of Mr. Gren- 
fell, spoken on the 18th of April, after some clamour 
in the House against Mr. Hume, who had said that 
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ho thought it the greatest curso tint over fill on an} 1 
nation to have such a chancellor, and Buch a Court of 
Chancer}, ns tins country was visited with ‘Mr Grenfell 
said that ho was not in the House when tho words which 
caused this discussion were used If his lionourablo fnend 
had stated that tho lord chancellor was a curso to tho 
country, ho had dono tlmt which was not altogether 
becoming in him, or any other member, to do ff his 
honourable fnend lnd said that tho Court of Chaucer} 
was a curso to tho country , ho had stated that which no 
man cou\ ersant w itU tUo subject could dcti} It was oul} 
btnting tho current opinion of nmetv-mno wen out of 
every hundred And ho would tell tho IIouso tho reason 
ho had for holding that sentiment It was because, b} 
tho practico of that court, a rich man was enabled to 
oppress, mjuro, aud ruin a poor mm It was a mcro 
engmo of oppression, and, constituted ns tint court was, 
it was not too much to sn} that it was n curso to tho 
country ' Tins being in the general opinion tho stato of 
tho case, tho 187 propositions of tho comnu sioncrs might 
not bo too man} for tho reforms needed Onp of tho hope* 
ful and pleasant circi 
tation of tho report 
out to tho conduct of 

of tho worl It shovrc<t what ho could do when his mum 
was tnrncd from its self regards tobusine s of roil interest 
and importance Dr Lmlungt on declared that, from tic 
beginning to tho end of the investigation, tho lord chan- 
cellor lind afforded tho most material n«*.istanco to the 
commissioners IIis connection with tho comnmsiomrs 
lnd left ‘ft most favourable impression with regard to the 
learning intelligence, nnd intcgritv of the nolilo lord N» 
far from ever seeking to check lnipnn , ho had done every 
thing to promoto nnd forward it * 

The chief complaint made in tho Homo and out of it, 
about the report wan tint it pa^cd over in ulcnce tie 
causes of jtts* dclavR of justice This was believed 1} 
lome to bo attributable to tin chancellor’s influence 'll ert 
is littlo doubt that it nroso from tho tacit ngn> f lent in ou 
minds, that theso del a} s w ero caused by the jx-culnr quality 
of Lord Eldon's mind , that h« sitation nnd on rcaiitfui 
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•'vvliicli made liim. in his turn time. the pn j mini* person iii ca- 
tion qf doubt, and which made him. in his judicial capacity", 
so strange a contrast with himself in his political function, 
where ho appeared rash in ihe extreme, in ihe obstinacy of 
his dogmatism. In his judicial function, where his busi- 
ness was to decide, ho was ever doubtful and hesitating; 
while, in his political function, wherein ho was called upon 
rather to confer than to decide, lie was to tho last dogico 
oracular and peremptory. This was understood by every- 
body: and the commissioners relied upon that knowledge. 
It was also understood by everybody, that it was too bite 
now to alter the quality of tho chancellor’s mind. It was 
known that ho was seventy- four years of ago, and that he 
must soon surrender the seals either to tho king or to the 
King of kings; and it was hoped that a decorous silence 
on this point might, without injury, ho preserved, from 
due respect to the grey hairs of the old judge. l)r. 
Lushingion passed over this point as lightly as he could. 
He observed, that ‘any person who read tho evidence 
would see that every witness was asked what was tho 
cause of the <Jelay, and also what were the host remedies 
for it. Ho was aware Hint Rome of them had felt great 
reluctance to answer that question ; hut he contended that 
the commissioners could not have gone further, unless they 
had purposely sought for matter to criminate tho lord 
chancellor. Having said thus much, he would proceed/ 

It was on the 18 th of May that the attorney-general 
moved for leave to bring in his Chancery Reform Bill, 
founded upon the report of the commissioners. It was not 
discussed, as the dissolution of parliament was known to 
he at hand; and it was understood that tho motion pro- 
posed merely to lay the subject before tho country, and 
recommend it to the succeeding parliament. Some corre- 
spondence among the ministers in the course of tho autumn 
shows, not only their willingness to cany through such 
reform as should he decided on by the new parliament, 
hut their anxiety to he ready for cd-operation by having 
the requisite funds provided, or offered for purposes of 
compensation under the new arrangements which were 
contemplated. Thus was the great question of Chancery 
reform not only stirred, in the course of theso three years, 
. •) 
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but brought up to tho point of legislate o notion bcforo tho< 
dissolution of tho expiring parliament 
Little more ivas dono than lias been already slionn, 
during tho last session of this parliament 'I ho session 
ax as shortened by tho approaching dissolution, aud mcn'« 
minds had Iittlo liberty from tho engrossing subjects of 
tho commercial crisis and tho Catholic question Man} 
topics were inoro or leas full} discussed , but their issues 
lay in future 3 ears Ono decision, howcacr, was made, 
with regard to tho administration of justieo in India, 
which is important enough to bo record cd By tho words 
of tho law, all British subjects wero competent to sene on 
Junes in India , but, by a custom now become too deeply 
rooted to bo overthrown but bj an excess law, tliohalf- 
casto population of India, now \crj numerous, were held 
disqualified as jurors, under tho idea that the} wero not 
British subject*. By a bill paKsed this session, all * good 
and sufficient residents wore declared competent to serxo 
on juries — with tho ono m-onation, that 011H Christim 
jurors should sit on tho trials of Christians Prejudice is 
ex ct btrongcr, than laxx , ami tnno and enlightenment must 
bo xvaitcd for bcforo our dark shinned fellow subjects in 
India could enjoj tbeir duo equality in tho administration 
of justieo, but tho law lud now done what it could in 
declaring tho rights of tho lialf-casto population , and 
further benefit might 1*0 hoped for, from occasion being 
taken, bj tho introduction of tho bill, to point attention to 
tho good dono in Ccjlon bj tho freo admission of natms 
to serxo on juries, under tho administration of bir 
Alexander .TohiLton 

ith regard to matters of financo thcro was rather more 
than tho usual amount of \ mation bctxxecn tho pictures 
offered b} tho clnncvllor of tho ixcheqmr and onpositnn 
members In the midst of tho mujiustion xllo and fi »rf«I 
distrc h of 182i , tho chancellor of the exchoqui r continued 
to attract to Imuscl fins mcknamoof rro«]K.ntj Kolin* n 
1 .x crj Rossion — no matter whether tlio political xveatlu r 
was fair or foul — ho carne doxxai to tho House t suiting In 
his budget, exulting that his most sanguine expectati >0* 
had Ixxn surpassed, or that his calculatuns ha l ic^n tin 
affected hj tho tim f ortuncs of tho tune*. Tlic oppwiti n 
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.members answered liim with, words of lamentation and 
foreboding ; lamentation at the deteriorating condition of 
the working-classes, an<f forebodings that they would sink 
yet further, under the pressure of taxation. Superficial 
readers and hearers were amazed at so wide a difference of 
statement on what appeared to he a matter of figures. But 
figures have no more chance of being right than the merest 
conjectures, unless the premises on which they are to 
operate are well ascertained and agreed upon; and the 
chancellor of the exchequer and his critics proceeded from 
different premises, and resorted to different tests to dis- 
cover the real condition of the country. Mr. Bobinson 
had taken off taxes : all agreed that this was well. He 
had found that the reduced taxes had yielded more revenue 
just in proportion to their reduction : wise men agreed 
that this was natural and right. He gloried in the excess 
of revenue above his calculations, and proceeded to take 
off more taxes : wise men agreed to his proceeding, but 
questioned the grounds of his exultation. He argued, 
from the increase in the revenue, a vast improvement in 
the condition of the people — an improvement commensu- 
rate with the increase of revenue : and here wise men 
thought him wrong. The difference was, that Mr. Bobin- 
son compared the yield of the revenue merely with its 
yield in former years. His opponents considered also the 
great increase in the number of consumers. And a wide 
difference it was that there was room for here. All who 
took this element into their calculations, thought Mr. 
Bobinson wrong : some believed that the condition of the 
people was, on the whole, actually detOri orating ; some 
that it was only not improving; some that it was im- 
proving' more slowly than it ought to do ; and nowhere 
was any party found to sympathise fully in the exultation 
of the chancellor of the exchequer at this time. After the 
census of 1831, it was found that, taking the nation all 
round, each person consumed one-seventh more of the 
necessaries and comforts of life which come under the 
heads of taxation, than at the beginning of the century ; 
this small improvement having taken place chiefly during 
the latter years of this period. Such a fact is full of 
promise and satisfaction in itself ; but the proportion of it 
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which was trno in 1826 would lnvo been grievously dis- 
appointing to tho chancellor of tho exchequer — disappoint- 
ing to his benevolence, oven more than to his pride. * 

Tho reductions which tho chancellor of tho exchequer 
found lnroself enabled to proposo in 1825 vrero on hemp, 
coffee, wine, spirits, and cider, and somo of tho assessed 
taxes which pressed on industry, and on the comfort of tho 
working-classes; among which, tho most important avert) 
tho house- tax on inhabited bonces under £10 rent, and tho 
window-duty on houses not having moro than sovtn 
windows. An ofiort was mado by Mr. Ilobhouso to get 
tho whole wmdow-dut; ' ’ 

n *v •'l k 

I , “ ‘ l 

state, and when parliament was about to bo dissolved, tno 
chancellor of tho exchequer passed m reviow our avholo 
financial system for tho preceding ten jears, declaring 
that there had been a reduction of taxation to tho amount 
of twenty-seven millions and a half sinco tho peace. Somo 
opposition members-— Mr. Moberley, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Ilobhouso tho foremost — protested against tho statement 
that thcro hail Ijccu any reduction nt nil , tho incrcaso in 
tho number of ta\-paj era to far exceeding tho relief, ns 
that multitudes lnd been deprived of tho uso of articles of 
comfort and luxury who had formerly enjoyed them. 
Thus though tho yield of tho duties on comforts and 
luxuries hail so increased as to occasion tho reduction of 
porno of them, tho enjoyment of tlioo comforts by indi- 
m dual 8 had coxaidcratdy le-'cucd, and tho country was 
therefore, if judged of by its consumption, in a declining 
state. Tlio object of this opposition was to obtain a re- 
vision of government expenditure, and n reduction in 
many national establishments. Tho obji>ct was not ob- 
tained; tho Houso of Commons throwing ont by a largo 
majority tho fort} seven resolutions offered by Mr. Hume, 
and tho motion founded upon them. Tlio sum of t! o 
resolutions was . ‘That tlio continued pressure of taxation 
lias greatly inert asod tlio privations and distress of tl o 
producti'e, industrious, and labouring claves of tin eon- 
mnnity;' and tho resulting motion at as for an a*Ur< J s t > 
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B tlie crown, praying tliat liis majesty ‘ would "be graciously 
pleased to take into liis consideration the present alarming 
state ‘of the country, and to direct an immediate inquiry to 
he made into the causes of the existing distress, and the 
adoption of measures calculated to bring it to as speedy a 
tennination as possible, and to prevent its further spread- 
ing.’ The motion was lost by a majority of 152 to 51, on 
the 4th of May, within a month of the dissolution of 
parliament. A more curious instance can scarcely be found 
than in the addresses of Prosperity Robinson and Adversity 
Hume, of the opposite conclusions which may be drawn 
from a view of a statistical subject, where the figures were 
indisputable on both sides — as far as they went. The dis- 
crepancy lay in the want of a common ground on which to 
base their calculations. The existing parliament, it is 
clear, thought the chancellor of the exchequer altogether 
in the right. In the poor-law inquiry of subsequent years, 
it came out that all who had congratulated the nation on a 
pervading spread and increase of material prosperity had 
been widely mistaken. 

On the 31st of May, the session was closed by commis- 
sion, the speech declaring ‘ that, the state of the public 
business enabling his majesty to close the session at a 
period of the year the most convenient for a general elec- 
tion, it is his majesty’s intention to dissolve, without 
delay, the present parliament, and to direct the issue of 
writs for the calling of a new one.’ The speech announced 
peace with the Burmese; declared that every endeavour 
had been used to preserve peace among the nations in both 
hemispheres ; and expressed deep concermat the distresses 
of the manufacturing classes at home, admiration at the 
patience with which those distresses had been generally 
borne, and a hope that the pressure was gradually giving 
way. 

Thus was dismissed the seventh parliament of the 
United Kingdom, after a duration of six sessions. It had 
done some great things. The Commons had not had the 
opportunity of protecting the queen further than by 
announcing that they were ready to protect her, for her 
case had never reached them; but such indications as 
they had been able to give were on the right side. The 
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great work of parliamentary reform had begun with the 
enlargement of tho representation of "Yorkshire, am] that 
of the abolition of slavery with tho i*suo of tho celebrated 
circular to tho "West India colonics Our country had 
been ennobled ra tho eyes of tho -world by tho foreign 
policy of Mr Canning, enthusiastically sanctioned by 
parliament, and broad foundations had been laid for 
friendship w ith mankind at large, and prosperity at homo, 
by a practical admission of tho principles! of freo-trade 
1 hero had lieen a reduction of taxation, considerable, 
though less than men of a later timo would lin\o ncluc\cd 
dimng ten years of peace Theso wero things actually 
done A considerable, but indefinite progress had lieen 
made towards other great achievements which wero euro 
to bo oflected in time hotlung was done for national 
education, for Cntholio emancipation for emigration, for 
Chancery reform, for tho repeat nf tho corn laws, or for 
general parliamentary reform but the^o great topics had 
been discussed and somo of them diligently studied, and 
nil clear sighted men knew that tlioy w oro ripening for 
fruition, through all tho gales of passion ,and frosts of 
indiflereneo w Inch retarded their grow th. 1 hero could l*> 
no doubt that tho country was m an advancing state, 
liowovcr sovero tho visitations of distress under which it 
was labouring at tho end of tlio mv years’ term, and 
however fearful tho tnrbnlcnco of somo districts nn»l 
classes from tlio v lthholdmg of political rights on tho 
ground of religion Much as there was vet. to bo done 
mid undone, tho improvement in our j>oliticnl plato since 
1820 wus very linking Tho cabinet was liberalised, and 
still liberalising, and, in tho train of tho cal met, tlo 
kmg Tho IIoiuo of Commons had grown wiser by it* 
fix veara' exncneneo, and under tho lnfiueneo of tho g< nuts 
of Mr Canning — imperfect as was tliat statesman's fdcbtv 
to bis own gemus in bohio points of high importance Ai d 
now, there was oven reason to hope that tho row 
jtfirhament would l>o an improvement upon its pitdec**- 
For, and that the light which lind l^en shed nbroa l m 
tho diffttMon of improved pmiuj Je* of pchry wytill 
nppear with Borne tPcctnal conc<'ntrntion in tlo j*-«t < * 
lioubc, arranging their j resent nffufr, and detus.ii g it “ir 
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future destiny, with a clearer and more comprehensive 
’knowledge than hitherto. 

Tilt principal topics set. up for tests at. the, elections 
were tho corn-laws and Catholic emancipation : and, morn 
partially, tho abolition of slavery. The anti-Catholic 
strength rather gained than lost by the perturbation of 
tho time. The uncompromised candidates said, with 
regard to the corn-laws, what was usually said in those 
days — that, they would agree to what should ho best for 
both grower and consumer: and the anti-slavery test did 
not obtain much support. There was an opposition talked 
of to Mr. Ilnskisson at Liverpool; hut tho enemies of 
free-trade could not find a candidate. Lord Ilowick and 
Mr. Beaumont failed in Northumberland; and Mr. Broug- 
ham in Westmoreland, where tho Low! her interest put 
forth its strength. Some of the Badical demagogues fried 
their chance; or rather, as Cohhett avowed, did their best 
to empty the purses of certain of the aristocracy. Uobhett 
himself stood for Preston, and polled nearly 1000 votes; 
and Hunt opposed Sir Thomas Lethbridge in Somerset- 
shire; of course, unsuccessfully. Lord .John Bussell failed 
in Huntingdonshire ; and the Bedford interest altogether 
succumbed for tlie time to the anti-Catholic spirit. As 
has been mentioned, the priests were active in Ireland, 
and wrought wonders — overpowering the Borcsford interest 
in "Waterford. 

One circumstance which makes tho elections of 1826 
memorable to those engaged' in them was the excessive 
heat of the season. Deaths from sun-stroke wero not 
confined to labourers in the field and o^i the road, but 
extended to persons engaged in the elections. Tliero was 
difficulty in obtaining grass for horses, and even water for 
thirsty agents and electors. The effect of the drought 
upon tho crops and the markets has been mentioned ; and 
the consequent early summoning of tho new parliament, 
in order to confirm tlio necessary alteration in tho duties, 
and to grant an indemnity to ministers for that alteration. 
As there was an average crop of wheat, and a very 
abundant one of potatoes, the alarm and inconvenience 
caused by the drought of tho summer were not of long 
duration. 
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In casting tho eye over the chronicles of these 3 earn, 
nothing is 60 pnininlty lmpru-sivo os tho frequent records 
of capital punishments h\cn m the'.o recent dai 8, men 
Mere brought out tijvon tho scaffold in batches, ftn j hinged 
in rows B038 of seventeen, lured for tho advmtiiro of 
stetJffig sheep or to pm forged mrfex- wens hanged with 
tho strong bodied burglar, and tho hoary old comer Tho 
day boforo an execution, tho jail was crowded with tho 
families of tho doomed men, como to bid them farewell 
Six or eight wives together who aro to bo widow# to 
morrow , fifteen or twenty children, who are to bo < rphans 
to-morrow , thesowero tho moaning and weeping reprovers 
of our law so barbarous at 60 Iato a daj f fcomo amchora 
lions in tho 1 iw had, as wo know, taken place ; hut still, 
men wero brought out in batches, and hanged in rows 
Tho number of executions was fcarftilty on tho incrKiv, 
and jet it iras unncrealty known that so much impunity 
was allowed op account of tho seventy tf the law, ns 
materially to weaken tho authority of law, and encoiitagi 
tnmo 

In 182 C, a di^covcrj was matlo of a gang of baudittl 
avbo led a romantjo hfo in Glourv*?,Ur?hirc in tho ncigl 
bourhood of V ickwar, tho inhabitants bad sutTend crucify 
for seven 3 cars under incessant depredations, anl t*<. 
consequent pains of in«oeunty, iho theft# wen *•» 
various and vast oa to indicate tho co-operation of a hrg 
number of pemoin, but mnoof tho stolen y roptrty was 
ever traced, nor any thief ever tcccgm* x! 0 pf iteo a* 
last wtro p».t to nrre«t, almost at a at ala re a fundy of 

tho name ©f Mills— an ©1 1 man an 1 hts w iff, at ! tht-irf 
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sons:, ami the confession <>r Hit fo people revealed tho 
whole. The gang consist etl of forty or fifty thieves-, of 
•whom thirty-one were immediately arrotcil. They had 
found or made a subterranean eaveni of mine extent, 
which was entered by a hole behind the fn ejdaeo in Mills’ 
cottage — the large pot concealing the aperture. Nearly 
fifty pounds’ worth of half-crowns was found there; no 
less than twenty Hitches of hacon, and furniture, cloth, 
and farm pioducc in plenty. 

The lomanec of smuggling was expiring at the eln-«* of 
the period we have unversed. Fiom the date of Mr. 
llnslcisson's measures coming into open at ion, such tahsof 
advcntuic began to decline. The plain piosc of the matter 
is. that smuggling docs not answer when duties nio reduced 
to oO per cent, ad valor mi : and the poetry of the case wan 
henceforth to he found in fictions of a preceding time, and in 
ihc traditionary tales which haunt the Christmas luavth. 
The mournful lomance of the "game -laws r< muined, how- 
ever. In that direction, men might still look for midnight 
murder, ihc raging of base passions, the filling of the jails, 
and the corruption of the peasant’s homo. 

'Within this period, the last icmaining stocks in London 
— those belonging to St. Clement Danes in Portugal Street 
— were removed. This ancient instrument of punishment 
was henceforth to he looked for only in tho by-places of 
England — in some nook of a village, or under some old 
park-paling — gieen with lichens, and splintering away 
under rain and wind, or tho pranks of children, playing 
with we hoards and tho holes which were once so awful. 

A' new instrument of punishment had been previously 
introduced in jails — tho tread-wheel, the very name of 
which was presently rendered detest able by tho abuse of 
the invention. New inventions aro usually stretched 
beyond due bounds; and this was tho case with tho trend- 
weel. Not only men who had been unaccustomed to 
such muscular exertion as is necessary for ascending an 
interminable flight of stairs— which tho work of the 
tread-wheel in fact is — were condemned to tho same 
amount of treading as tho most hardy, but women were 
put upon the wheel, long after tho trine which afforded-- 
ample proo.3 that this was work totallyuntit ' 


ursiorr oi Tin. rintf 


fitofK it 

It might appear to a stringer from another hemisphere’ 
a strange thing that no should boast of our Christian 
ci\ lhsation, while wo had such a spcctaclo to show as was 
seen o\cn at a later timo than tins An elderly Hd\, of 
good station and fortune, might bo seen on tho tread w hot 1 
in Coldbith Tields prr'”' ~ 1 ■*«■« < 1 ° „„ i , ,i 

hair cut closo — for tho 

to wnto this fact and t 

tho truths of tho tirao must bo tola During this period, 
tho tread wheel was in high repute, and tho punishment 
might l>o applied at tho discretion of tho justices of tho 
pcaco connected with each prison, nnd it Mas some time 
iieforo many of them had tho discretion to sco and admit 
tho gross inequality of tho punishment and therefore its 
essential badness when applied indiscriminately It was 
employed chiefly for raising water and grinding coni 
and sometimes tho conucts were punished over and 
ahoio their sentence, by tho mochcnr of being competed 
to turn tho wheel, to no purpose w hates er 

In Ireland tho crimes of tho early part of this period 
wrote as saaigo and atrocious as in any ‘portion of tho 
history of that unhappy country It was m 1821 that tho 
murder of tho feliea family took, place on tho borders of 
1 lpporaiy , when tho wholo firmhouso ami offices were 
burned and Fcacntcen persons thrust l ach into tlio flames, 
ns often ms thoy attempted to escape f lho seventeen 
were tlio finncr himself and Ins wife so\cn children, 
threo femalo sonants an l fivo labourers 1 he o dy 
oflenco alleged was th it “shea had brought talvtm rs fr< «l 
a neighbouring aiUago to dig his potato* when his o\yn 
tenants would neither piy their rent nor work, it ml 
After tho formation of tho Cithohe Association there vn* 
a rapid diminution of crimes of outrago and the lead r* 
of tho association wero no doubt justified in claiming t! * 
credit of tho improvement Thoro is no ground f r dw 
puling their clium to have pacified tho C itholic pevaol 
population of Inland for tlio time 

In Kn gland, caidencvs of popular ignorant almnl 
dunng this period In one place or nno‘hcr, from tins l * 
time, there was a demob ti >n of machmen , fctr* tin's 
power looi is, an 1 sometimes thrashing machine*, at l we 
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»meet with one or two instances of the stack-burning 
which became a rage some years afterwards. Instances 
of fanaticism abound : the Holy-Land Pilgrims — a sect of 
men who gave up their industry, and sold their property, 
to go to Jerusalem to meet the Lord; the followers of 
Joanna Southcote ; the flying serpent of Dorsetshire and 
Devonshire, which, in the shape of a black blight, poisoned 
the air ; the sorcerer, Isaac Stebbings, who was ducked in 
a Suffolk village, in the presence of thousands ; the drown- 
ing of children, ‘ to put the fairy out of them ; ’ and the 
desertion of Carmarthen fair, on the ground of tho ancient 
prophecy of Merlin, that the town should be destroyed on 
the 12th of August, 1824; the cutting and carving of a 
witch at Taunton ; and, above all, the sensation about the 
miracles of Prince Hohenlohe. It is observable, however, 
that a large proportion of such popular delusion lies at the 
door of scientific and professional men, who ignore a class 
of facts which demand their serious attention ; which stand 
out clearly as facts under the cognizance of society ; and 
which, till scientifically investigated, will continue to 
afford material for popular fanaticism. The sympathies 
and operations of Prince Hohenlohe have never been ex- 
plained away, to the satisfaction of philosophical minds, 
by the common talk of imposture and the influence of 
imagination ; and they never can be, any more than the 
phenomena of somnambulism, second-sight, prevision, and 
presentiments, which are found in all ages of the world, 
and all states of society. One of the greatest of physical 
inquirers, who died soon after this period, has left behind 
him a testimony which should be taken home as a lesson 
’by those whose business it is to explore the- mysteries of 
the human frame. Sir Humphry Davy says, in his 
Dialogue on Omens: ‘In my opinion, profound minds are 
the most likely to think lightly of the resources of human 
reason ; and it is the pert superficial thinker who is 
generally strongest in every kind of unbelief. The deep 
philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so wonderfully 
and strangely linked together, that he is usually the last 
person to decide upon the impossibility of any two series of 
. events being independent of each other ; and in science, so 
many natural miracles, as it were, have been brought to 
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that tho physical inquirer is seldom disposed 
to assort confidently on any nbstrnso subjects belonging to* 
tho order of natnril things, and still less so on4hoso 
rotating to tho raoro mysterious relations of moral ca cuts 
anil intellectual natures ’ \\ hen scientific men. mul those 
whoso profession pledges them to tho pursuit of physio- 
logical science, aro open minded and cunost enough to 
admit and study mysterious facts wlucli occur before their 
oyes, popular fmaticisra about sorcery' and inspiration 
may giao way , bnt, till this happens, not oven tho 
widest spread of popular education will gno moro than a 
check to tho cruel follies of superstition 

Ono class of tho aiolcnccs ot this period a two from tho 
practico of l>ody snatching No snfiicicnt proaisirm w\s 
as yet made by law for tho practice of direction, a prac- 
tice necessitated by tho demands of sen net Ucforu it 
canid bo foreseen what this necessity must lieeomo, an un- 
fortunato arrangement had been made, by which di«praeo 
and horror were associated with tho process of examining 
tho human body after death 1 ho IhhIuh of criminals 
wero dmoteil for this purpoo, and ninth time, mid 
•v igorous etlort on tho part of indt\ idu \N, were required to 
overcomo tho prejudice thus originated Meantime, as 
bodies must bo lmd, thcro was nothing fur it but taking 
them from tho churchyards by night, a punful fiar was 
s|>rt id over the whole da*» of mirwaors of thoso who wero 
bnriod in tho ordinary way, and affrays and police-cases 
m consequence, appear frcqucmly m tho records of tho 
time. 

Tho period under n,\nw was fir behind our own m 
regard to hlxrtS of thought, ppotcli, and tho press. Tlio 
liilllltneo whnh had dtpmed tho pmt bhf lies of tho 
guard mnship of lus own clnldn.ii and tlu Ktato ( f pulbo 
opinion which had count* named tl it outrage upen inturi, 
suro still jKiramount, and we find a multitude of pn^vu* 
turns for blasphemy, as well ns f»r Fcdition, taking pW«>, 
and tlio law r« fu»mg its protection to lit* nrv property. 
account ‘ nly rvj rvn ntati r< 

tin n m touV j ul It du r was 

refused „ protect a p« a of 

Lord Ilyron'n from bung prated, on tho ground of it 1 
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^appearing to contain blasphemous matter. This was not 
precisely tlie way to restrict the circulation of the poem ; 
and thus it was bad as a matter of policy. Moreover, as 
the author wrote to the publisher : ‘ Cain is nothing more 
than a drama, not a piece of argument. 5 We of the 
present day should add, that the law acts with tyranny 
and impolicy when it suppresses ‘argument’ on any 
subject whatever. In the same year, protection against 
piracy was refused by the lord chancellor to the Lectures 
of Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeon, a work of 600 
pages on physiological subjects. The author was de- 
barred from the fruits of his labour on the ground that 
some passages of the book discountenanced the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. The lord chancellor 
thus did what he could to promote the circulation of 
cheap copies of a book which he considered dangerous. 
In the opinion of a subsequent time, he did a more 
dangerous thing, in discouraging freedom of research 
and of speech among men of science, who cannot work 
well in their function under the pressure of foregone con- 
clusions and the threat of outlawry. As Messrs. Shadwell 
and Wilbrahct'm observed, in their pleading on the case, the 
liberty of the press was materially involved in the question ; 
but as the event proved, the liberty of the press must 
give way before the force of the chancellor’s ‘ conscience ’ 
on matters of opinion. 

In the next year, Susanna Wright was brought up for 
judgment, for having been instrumental in publishing a 
libel on the Christian religion. * She was neatly dressed, 
but appeared to have suffered in health frqm the imprison- 
ment she had undergone.’ She was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment in Coldbath Fields prison, to pay a 
line of £100, and find sureties at the end of the term, 
under pain of a longer imprisonment. 

In the next year, eight shopmen of Richard Carlile were 
sentenced to various terms of imjn’isonment, and to fines, 
for selling, in their employer’s shop, Paine’s Age of Season, 
and three other works termed ‘irreligious.’ The results 
of this course of action soon proved to reasonable people 
that prosecutions like these did not tend to ennoble and 
endear Christianity to the very classes 1 ’ 1 ‘ 1 *’ ’ 
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to bo reached by tlieso proscribed boohs Tho Christianity 
of tho state appeared m a tyrannical and most unlpaabto 
aspect, hen it impoverished and imprisoned tho need;, 
and hard working lor offences against itself, and thus a 
now stimulus was given to tho appetito for libel against 
Christianity Tlio courts of law, thus employed, a'cro 
doing move for tho dishonour of religion than was our 
dono by tho contempt of tho ignorant, and tho macctncs 
of tho discontontod n ho had i o knowledge of Christianity 
but in its abuses and could not, therefore, mflucnco an} 
who had Mr Cohbcft had roctonod on a greator prova 
lenco of admiration for 1 homos Puno than ho found m 
Pngland lie imported tlio bones of his fi\oun to writer, 
in tho expectation that they would l>o run after by sight 
seers and purchasers Mho regarded Chnstiamta as Pmno 
did, and would rccciac his itoncs as aaintly relies but 
nothing camo of it Tho public laughed and a mcco of 
Punos was naturatly aery an »ry , but OoblvtU a>as niado 
a bankrupt about that timo tho bom s avero not exhibits 1, 
nor heard of agun 

Tho London Mechanics’ Institute was fulfilled m 1821, 
mid in tho noxt year was laid tho lin>t >-tono of tho locture- 
thcatro. In 182 j, tho nnmltor of regular anl senbers " as 
1185 In tins year, thcro was a meeting of 120 gentle 
men, who dcsircsl tho formation of a umvervity m IawIc n. 
to meet tho avants of students w lio wiro prccImJul, cither 
lij religious opimcti or mediocrity of firtum fromattiul 
mg tlio existing univerMticH * Iho olj ct of tho mstitu 
tion is’ sail tho prospectus, ‘to Imig tho nunns of a 
comploto Kcienltfic and literary (situation Jmtm to t! a 
doom of tho inhabitants of tbo nu troj>olis mi that tl ea 
may lie enabled to etlucato thur sons at a aery inodorat 
expense and under their own immediate nml constant 
superintendence * There are no inn huts of tho p\n*l 
un«h r notice more cheering than the* It i» true, ru it? r 
of theso institutions meets tho great want of all— tie 
education of tho ftl Milmcly igrarnnt, who firm tl o 
f>roj*>riion of society m I nglanl 1 ut l*dh ml in rn pr* 
Ing tin w n to this nil imjvirtmt ol yet, III" 1 / t 1 « 

Lmviwity eslucite* a ht«t ofymng men of tho I 
th 1 *’*, as ho, from gici ration to g*n ration, » t»t exalt *1 
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standard of education among I ho great hotly of Dissenters, 
hitherto hut half educated at the best ; and who bocomo 
flio moving spirits of large classes which had hitherto lain 
below the surfaces of the prevalent learning of the time. 
And the valuo of mechanics’ institutes in exciting and 
training the intellects of the fathers of the next genera- 
tion of artisans and operatives ' can hardly ho over- 
estimated. It is impossible but that, the members of these 
institutes must bo more anxious to procure education for 
their children, than if the advantages and charms of 
museums, libraries, lectures, and reading-rooms had not 
been opened to themselves. At the time of the establish- 
ment of these institutes, the chief advantage contemplated 
was the most obvious one — of opening means of knowledge 
to working-men who desired it; but wo, of a somewhat 
later time, see a yet more important result accruing, in 
the exaltation of the idea of education in the popular 
mind, and the quickening of parental as well as por.somil 
desires for knowledge. The honour of originating theso 
institutions belongs to Dr. Birkbeclc more than to any 
other man ; and to Mi’. Brougham also great gratitudo was 
throughout felt to ho due. Dr. Birkbeclc had been prepar- 
ing for the great event of 1S23 from the beginning of tbo 
century, by bringing together classes and audiences of 
working-men for instruction by lectures and mutual com- 
munication. Ilis influence, and that of his coadjutors, 
always went to rouse the people to do the work for them- 
selves, and not to wait for patronage or aid from tho state. 
The response he met was hearty. Men of influence and 
high character presented themselves as leaders; and 
master mechanics and operatives flocked to tho movement. 
Two-thirds of the committee of the London Mechanics’ 
Institute were worlcing-men ; and a continually larger pro- 
portion of that class became directors, till, in eleven years 
from its formation, tbe directors were chosen altogether 
by and from the general body, with no other restric- 
tion than certain conditions of membership. In a short 
time, many largo towns — Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Coventry, &c. — opened mechanics’ institutes ; and then 
they spread into the central settlements of rural districts, 
where, by the establishment of branches, the circulation of 
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books could l»o carried on At Chichester, an institute 
numbered 400 members, and lmd two branches— at llognor 
and Solsoj* , and at Lowes ihero were 290 sub<tdnl>erv 
The men of tho present generation may well distinguish 
tbo year 1823 witii a mark of hononr in tho catalogue of 
their years 

After tho clo^o of the war, and two deficient harvests m 
succession, government had taken alarm nt tho number of 
unemployed labourers who burdened tho country, and 
undo a fecblo attempt to reliovo society nt homo ly en- 
couraging emigration They conveyed a small number of 
scttlcra to South Africa, and established them there By 
tho custom liouso returns, which nro not very rolial le, but 
tlio only data avc liavo rclativo to that tune, it appeals 
that tho sufferers took tho matter very much into tl« ir 
own hands — tin nuraher of emigrants to bouth Afnca 
filling very short of that to our North American colonies, 
and soon appearing fir below tli it to Australia In 1820. 
according to tlicso rut urn* nearly l 1 ' 000 persons emigrated 
to our Jiorth AnKric.ui colonics, whilo 100 i wero coimyod 
to tbo Capo As for tho Australian settlements tho number 
of emigrants to them increased nearly threefold between 
1821 and 1820 'Iho total amount of emigration is *«n 
to correspond with tho stvto of nfl'uin at home In the 
fadyearbof 1820 and 1821, it was— leaving out tho 0*11 
numbers — 11,000 and 13,000 in tho prosjieruus years of 
1821 and 1823, it »-ank to 80i>0 and i»>00, and in thedn 
nstrous ytar I82G, it Middculy tum> to nearly 1-1,000, of 
whom nearly 13,000 went to our Noith American fcttle- 
jnents 'llusnaro fic's which clearly point out th*» dutv 
of tho Mate 1 hero is c\ nit nl fy no quest! n about wl ctl cr 
emigration shall prucceil, no »so in arguing now nbiut 
whether it is a good thing or not It j ruccvdi, ni 1 its 
rite of procedure corresponds with t! o t a'o of afair* a* 
home Iho queatuu is whether it i*h ill g; t n well nr tH# 
under kindly or cruel ctrtmust met-s. In tho*e dtis it 
w is common, wo might rav usual, m tie la 1 y are f * 
tho labourer to Ian 1 1 n tho ilistant there with n llm g 
hiicmptv hands, and his tnbouf hungry rbillnu #t h * 
heals Be f-hall fw he 'i after what has l*en «I re If* 
regard to tho question, vv I ether BUch s! ill c tit ft it* I'* 1 
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the method of British emigration, or whether every one 
Vho goes out shall set forth with an assurance of finding, 
at the. end of his voyage, wherewithal to make a home — 
land or employment, food, and a place in society. As we 
have seen, a committee of parliament was inquiring on 
this great question, at the expiration of the period under 
review. 

A foreigner might point to the state of the chief in- 
surance office in England at this time, as a curious illustra- 
tion of the prudential character of the English mind. The 
Equitable Insurance Office, though the chief, is only one 
among many in London ; and the number in the country 
has been perpetually on the increase. In 1825, the vested 
capital of the Equitable was upwards of eleven millions; 
and of this amount, nearly nine millions had accumulated 
in twenty-one years. In 1821, the sums insured against 
fire, in the United Kingdom, amounted . to more than 
£400,000,000. There are no means of knowing precisely 
the amount of money on life-insurance in the hands of the 
offices of the kingdom; but it is believed to amount to 
forty millions. In looking at these facts as an indication 
of national character, we must bear in mind that the 
amount of insurance of life and from fire would un- 
doubtedly have been much larger throughout, but for the 
indefensible tax which has ever acted as a discouragement 
to this wise method of saving. 

The progress of the arts of life during this period was 
such as to answer to all reasonable expectation. In May 
1820, a young lady under age received by her trustees a 
sum of between £26,000 and £27,000, as compensation for 
the loss of custom «at Bangor Ferry ; which ferry had, up 
to this time, yielded the young lady £900 a year. This 
was in preparation for the erection of the Menai Bridge, 
which was opened on the 30th of January, 1826, at half- 
past one in the morning. The resident engineer undertook 
to conduct the mail across; and he had for his staff as 
many persons as could hang upon the coach. ‘Amidst 
the blaze of lamps, the cheers of those assembled, and the 
roaring of a heavy gale of wind, the gates were thrown 
open, and the mail passed triumphantly across. 5 There 
was a throng on the bridge throughout the next day ; and 
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truly it was A work worthy of admiration, The height 
from tlio high-water lino was 109 foot; and the length of 
tlio chains was 1000 foot. 

The first cham-bridgo in Groat Britain, howoaer, had 
been com plotcd nearly six years befoio. It nos tiio work 
of Captain S. Brown, &N., and was thrown across tlio 
Tweed whcio tho width of tho nvcr was 437 feet from 
bank to bank In 1822, tho Caledonnn Canal was opened, 
after tho labour of twenty joars, and tho sum of £900,000 
had been spent upon it Tho canal might or might not 
turn out a good speculation ; hut thoro could ho no doubt 
of tho character of tho population of tho wastes along its 
courso having changed remarkably in tho progress of tho 
woib Regular and well-paid employment, and inter- 
course with nblo workmen brought from a distance, had 
roused them from a stato of torpor and ignorance, and 
given them habits of industry and pleasures of intelli- 
gence, no\cr dreamed of boforo 

On tho 12th of September, 1823, tho Bndgo-lionso com- 
mittee, in contemplation of a now London Bridge, met at 
Guildhall to consult, and adjourned to tho top of fish- 
mongers' Ilall, to look about them, and dctormino wliero 
they would put their now bridge It was to l>o ns near to 
tho old ono as possible , and tho old bndgo was to stand 
till tho now ouo was complotcd Tho first stone was laid 
in Jimo 1825, by tlio lord major, in tho prcsenco of tho 
Duko of York. Mr. Rennie, tho architect, was the true 
hero of tho At tho closo of oni period tho works 

w cro in great *’ F *' - 

wark sido ha , ■ . ■ 

In 1823, w . ■ ■ 

gas m tho ■ • ■' ■ 

40,000 ptiblto gas-lamps w oro ligiuea by t « v A 
companies 

In 1820, tho Thames Tunnel was furl} licgun— the 
shaft haring been actually united with tho onmmi isccmetii 
of tho tunnel. 

Cambndgo University was henceforth to Imo an 
sorvatory , tho senate having decreed, in 1820, that on»' 
should bo built, and furnished with instruments— a 
on tho sjxjt £0000 towards tho cost. 
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• The Eaculfy of Advocates at Edinburgh purchased, in 
1825, a due Danish library from Copenhagen ; and in the 
next year, the Astorga library, the finest collection of 
Spanish boohs of law, chronicles, and romance, existing 
out of Spain. This library, founded by the Marquis 
Astorga, Yiceroy of Portugal under the administration of 
Olivarez, consisted of 8000 volumes, and was purchased 
for £3000. 

In 1821 arrived the first Egyptian obelisk seen in this 
country. It was one of the pair standing at the entrance 
of the avenue to the temple at Philas, the Holy Island of 
the Nile, on the borders of Nubia. It is of great value, 
from the curious matter contained in its inscriptions, 
which could not be read in London at the time it was 
brought over ; and the privilege of possessing it seems to 
be enhanced by its having been very nearly lost in the act 
of removal. A pier on the river-bank gave way under its 
weight, and it slipped into the Nile; but Belzoni, the 
traveller, recovered it very skilfully ; and we next hear of 
it lying at Deptford, surrounded by artists who were 
eagerly making drawings from it, for engraving purposes. 
The old priests of the Holy Island, whose petition to 
Ptolemy it bears engraved, would have been astonished 
and dismayed if they could have foreseen how far it was 
destined to travel. 

The art of lithographic printing was beginning to spread 
at this period ; so that we read of patents being taken out 
for lithographic presses. The importance of the invention 
may have been exaggerated in the enthusiasm of its first 
introduction; but there can be no questidh of its having 
wrought well in presenting to the popular eye works of 
art, of a quality, and in a multitude, which could never 
have been enjoyed without the discovery of such a method 
of cheap engraving. The utility of the art in other ways 
— in multiplying copies of manuscript, &c. — is so great as 
to entitle the first popular use of the art of lithography to 
notice in a history of the time. , 

In 1824, the most eminent men in London and Edin- 
burgh — including the members of the government — met 
to do honour to the memory of James Watt, as the bene- 
factor of his country and his kind. Th 
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their attempts to discover tho courso and riso of tho Aiger 
were unsuccessful In IS2J, Chpperton, being raised to 
the rank of commander, set forth again wntli severed com- 
panions and servants, to cxploro tbo samo region from tho 
southern side, but this expedition terminated disastrously , 
tlio whole party dying except Richard Lander, tho faithful 
sonant of Captain Chpperton The master might have 
feiirmed with his servant, but for his detention at Soc 
catoo for many months by the Jung, Jus old acquaintance 
He died within four miles of fcoccatoo, in April 1827 
It is impossible to read tbo records of tlieso years with* 
out being struck by tho numbci of earthquakes, storm*, 
eclipses, and volcanic eruptions, and tho recumnco of ex- 
traordinary drought Somo causes, unknown to tcienco — 
unknown, that is, in their mutual relations— appear to 
have been at work to produce remark ablo effects m earth, 
air, and sea In 1820 a new crater opened on Mount 
1 esuvius, and there were earthquakes m various parts of 
tlio globe In England, and throughout Europe, tlio 
summer was intensely hot On tho 7th of SoptemUr 
happened tho great eclipso — tho greatest in tho memory 
of the existing generation — which drew hway tho jiecrs 
and hstoners m the Houso of Lords, while tho queen’s trial 
w as proceeding In tho next year there were rams so 
hcaay ns to causo floods in many districts of tho kingdom 
lint at Westminister roso four inches nlxno tho gnat 
flood of 1774 On tho 2Gth of April of this year, tho 
thermometer (at Cambridge), in tho shade, with a mtth 
east nsjiect, stood at the extraordinary height of 73 
degrees Earthquakes occurred in tho south ot 1 ngland. 
mid two in the west of Ircl md wiri followed by landdip*, 
aery disastrous to tho residents In tho next M.ar, there 
was an cartliquako mkoikshiro and also at I i*bon on I 
Ancona but tho distinguishing cihmih of they ear w>* 
tho dcstmction of Aleppo, by sik«>m\o shocks which 
lasted for tlueo diys Mam other towns m the neigh* 
lioimng regtons w tri destroy cd also, hut at Ah pi** *ho 
muucdiato destruction was reckoned at upwards of -3 
lives Two reels io*o up in tho Mediterranean, maVmfi 
mitt* near C\ pros In tho autumn, Naples was threaten'd 
by an eruption of \esuvnis, of extraordinary vnhnce— 
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f(5ur rivers of lava flowing out from old and new craters. 
A volcano in Iceland began to stir, twice in tire same year, 
coating large districts with, layers of ashes. It was the 
turn of the western world the next year. On the coast of 
Chili, the sea suddenly sank twelve feet, and by the 
trembling of the earth, for a succession of many hours, the 
city of Valparaiso was destroyed. In 1834, Persia was the 
scene. Many towns, of which Shiraz was the chief, were 
swallowed up or overthrown, with the greater number of 
their inhabitants. After some extraordinary storms which 
seemed to spring up about the coasts of England and 
Holland during the summer, the disasters of the year were 
closed by a hurricane which swept over the North Sea, 
wrecking all the ships on the coast of Jutland, and then 
traversed Sweden, mowing down the forests which opposed 
its course. The waters of the Baltic were swept into the 
Gulf of Finland ; and St. Petersburg was almost drowned 
in the rise of the Neva. The destruction of life, lands, 
houses, and goods, was beyond all estimate. Earthquakes 
continued through tbe two following years ; and the heat 
of the summer in Europe was such as to cause much con- 
jecture as to the reasons of the changes in the temperature 
of the seasons. Horses dropped dead in the streets of our 
towns, and men in the fields. Upon the heat followed, as 
usual, storms, and the fatal fires which it is so difficult to 
check after long drought. On the side of one of the 
Grampians, a spark caught the dried moss, and tbe fire 
spread for above a fortnight. At one time, tbe mass of 
f e was from five to seven feet deep in the moss, extend- 
: g over an area of seven miles by five. On account of the 
beat, no one could approach to take measures for extin- 
guishing it; and it burned itself out at last. During 
these years of elemental turmoil, men felt as singular a 
sense of precariousness — with the globe groaning and 
heaving under their feet, and meteors flashing and storms 
rushing about their heads — as we may suppose a race of 
ants to feel, when man comes with his candle and his gun- 
powder to blow up their settlement. Amidst the conflict- 
ing forces of nature, man felt as powerless as they. 

One incident of the new reign, not quite unimportant, 
was that Windsor Terrace was once more onened to the 
vol. u. J 
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public, ns a consequence of tho death of tho old king. 
There, in tlio days of tho last century, ho used to walk, 
■with lus joung family around him, m tho prc*onco of a 
crowd of gantlg subjects There, m his latter days, ho 
walked, blind, secluded, and with benighted mind; so that 
for him tho sun seemed not to shine, and tho glorious 
landscape stretching below might as well havo been blotted 
out lion, tho place was again opened to tho pnbhc, but 
not, as former!} , for loyal subjects to greet their king 
Georgo IV could not snbmit to tho observances of royalty 
w hfch required his meeting his people JIo «ecluded him- 
self more and more, from morbid feelings of indoicnco and 
self indulgence From a letter of Lord Eldon’s wo loam 
how his ministers disliked and disapproved of this grow mg 
indolence ‘Ihero was what is called n grand review in 
31} do Park }cstcrda} (Jul} 10, 1824) Tho Euho of York 
w as, I hear, a er} popular, and prodigiously cheered >h 
roial master was in Carlton House — that is, within half a 
mile of tins sccno— hut did not approach it It is astonish 
mg what is lo>t hj this sort of dealing, and it is gnevous 
tint popularity, which might bo so easily cirncd, and 
acquired at so small an expenditure of timo and tronl It, 
bhould not only not bo secured, but a feclmg of diet'd 
end reproach bo engendered towards a person with respect 
to whom a very different ftehng most easily might an 1 
ought to bo created ’ A\ lnlo tlio hmg was thus negligent 
of Ins personal popularity, lus ministers and parlnnn nt 
did an act v Inch secured, among some eminent famihc*, n 
^ratcfnl attachment towards tho Ilnn-m of Urunsw ick Py 
a rcver-al of attainder*, fiio families were, m 1S24, n> 
btored to tlieir ancestral honours forfeited hi rebellion in 
tho last century — tho Jermnglnms rndcims, Gordons 
Drummonds and Jmtms, and in 182G, acts were passed 
restoring tlio peerages of Earl of Camwnth, Earl of Atrh* . 
Lord Duff, Lord Elcho, and tho baronetcy of Tlircij land 
of 1 mrwh 

It was during the period nnler notice that inu«ieal 
fisfivals expanded into their full dimtnuens, th ugh 
Ihnningham has for some tn io txliH ited the a n» an ir "»*t- 
tution This exp insion nnleaery other signal ahanc* 
in the 1 'it and jractsca t e art nm 1** rcgarVd t>* • iwat 
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consequences of the peace. The opening of the contim 
gave a vast stimulus to the artistic mind of England ; r 
the choral music of Germany was as striking a revelat 
of the power of art to qualified travellers, as the picin 
galleries of that country, France, and Italy. By 
festivals of York, Norwich, Birmingham, and "Worcesi 
music of a high order was offered to multitudes of ■ 
middle classes, some time before London could yield mt 
which, in the mass, could he compared to it ; and sul 
quent times have shown that thus was awakened in ■ 
English people a dormant faculty, whose training ii 
most important auxiliary to true civilisation. If we n 
observe anywhere among our people a tendency to musi 
pursuit, 'stimulating the intellect, and softening 
manners, like the musical faculty of the Germans, we m 
date its rise from the multiplication of musical festrv 
after the peace — though these could never, of themseh 
have effected what has been done since by efforts 
another kind, for the popular musical education of E: 
land. The funds raised by these gatherings for the supp 
of charities are an important benefit ; but it is pern 
a greater that Inusic of an elevating character has b 
carried into thousands of English homes. 

The king, on his accession, favoured the institution < 
Boyal Society of Literature, to serve ‘ as a rallying -pc 
for concentrating and diffusing information, by a unioi 
persons of similar tastes and pursuits ; ’ and for purpc 
of literary patronage. The king declared his intent 
of devoting a thousand guineas a year to pension 
associates of the society ; and the society agreed to c 
tribute a similar sum to pension ten more. These assock 
were to be men of eminent literary ability and g 
character, the poverty of whose circumstances wo 
make the allowance of one hundred guineas a year accc 
able to them. The society was also to promote 
publication of inedited remains of ancient literature, ; 
of works of a valuable but not popular character; 
reward literary merit by honorary tokens ; to establis 
correspondence with men of letters abroad ; and in ev< 
■way to promote the character and progress of literati 
The scheme advanced slowly; so that it was 
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boforo tho first general meeting of the society was held, 
when its objects and constitution woro declared to t!io 
world by some of tho first men of tho da) 

Two carious discoveries were mado in tho State paper 
Offico in tho 3 caw 1824 and 182G It appears that w Kilo 
Milton was secretary to Cromwell, ho must have deposited 
or left m this ofiico the MS of his Latin treatiso on 
Christian Doctrine, which had been known to exist, but 
could ne\er bo found It was now brought to light by 
Mr Lemon of that office It was contained m an envelopo, 
addressed to Cyrno Skinner, merchant Of courso, it 
immediately fixed tho attention of tho learned, and it was 
Boon published , but its content*, set forth m tho great 
poet’s bold and freo et)lo, avero too heterodox for tho tasto 
of the learned of tho modem timo , and on account of tho 
Anamsm of tho doctrine, and somo startling views on 
divorce and other subjects it was consigued, as fir as arris 
possible, to neglect Tho othor discover) was of somo 
autograph MSS of Queen Elizabeth, nnd of her secrctar). 
Hicso consisted of an entiro translation of Ilocthm*. nnd 
pocttcal versions of II once, b) tho rjueqn W ltu theso 
camo to light a mass of documents relating to tho reign of 
Hcnrv VIII , and cspcciall) Ins proceedings m rcganl to 
Ins div orccd w i\ es 

'V » iin a now work of Milton w as presented to lus 
' 1 to tho homes 

■emolo idan 1 
ug winter* of 

Iceland are cheered by Jitcrarj enj i. iko the miller 
seasons of southern lands, and at this time, whilo tho 
new volcano was pouring out flames, nnl covering tho 
reeking plains of Iceland with ashes tho harmless and 
genial flanio of Milton’s genius was I* ginning to km Ho 
hearts within a thousand houMbold* This indeed, M 
fame! Tho translator of P/irahsc J**t into tholctlandio 
tonguo was I horlakson, a natno poet, who dud at Opal 
hagtn in 1820 

Xho laiscs of our cornitr^ fc) death were rerj groti 
during tho seven jears of this period Jk-uli-s tl t s*»t *- 
men v horn wo bavo seen to disaj pear m the ct urn o r i of 
his tor) there were others wl o dropped ijui’-th away, 
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from being at the lime not. engaged in tho public view. 
The old Lord Malmesbury. who has told us .so much of the 
events and details of British policy during the last century, 
and who wooed the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick for 
the Prince of Wales, died towards the close of 1820. Lord 
Erskinc died in 1823. leaving behind him the remembrance 
and tradition of an eloquence which his admirers believed 
to bo absolutely singular. In the same year departed an 
old admiral, whoso mere name scorns to carry us back to 
the naval warfare of a preceding century — Earl St, Vin- 
cent, who nearly reached the age of ninety. 

Of philosophers, there died the great. Ilorschol, who in 
middle life passed over from his passionate love of music 
to attend to the finer harmonics of the stars in their 
courses. He learned many secrets of the heavens, and 
made them known to men ; and in acknowledgment his 
name is written in light in the* heavens themselves. One of 
the remotest known planets of our system is symbolised 
ly tho initial of his name. lie left us not only his know- 
ledge, but the means of gaining more. Ilis great telescopo 
at Slough was t?ie wonder of his time ; and it will continuo 
to be so, however science and art may enablo men to 
improve the powers of tho instrument. ITc died in 1822, 
in his eighty-fourth year. — Sir Joseph Banks, president of 
the Royal Society, died in 1820, after a long and useful 
lifo spent in seeking and diffusing tho knowledge of 
nature, and in encouraging in others the pursuit of natural 
science. — In the same year died one whose pursuits class 
him at once among the philosophers and tho travellers — • 
Arthur Young, tho great master in agriculturo. His 
researches in agriculturo led him to observe much of tho 
political and social condition of tho people of every country 
in which he travelled; and it is remarkable that ho 
published, in 1769, a work on tho expediency of a free 
importation of com. Whatever ho said was attended to 
by some of the sovereigns of Europe, as well as peers and 
commoners ; and his power was great, in his day, over tho 
practice of agriculture, from Russia to Spain, and over the 
imposition of taxes at home which are in any way related 
to agriculture. While he was burned in effigy, in ono 
place, he v/sp receiving honorary medals in another. Ho 
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might bo sometimes mistaken, and somewhat apt to 
exaggerate methods and advantages which presented them- 
selves strongly to bis mind, but no ono questioned his 
influence, or his innocent ardour in a most important 
pursuit Ho held, at the time of his death, tho office of 
secretary to tho Board of Agriculture, though ho 
had been blind for ten years Ho was m his eightieth 
year 

Tho country had a great loss in tho death of Dai ul 
Eicardo, who died not in. tho npo old ago of tho plnlo 
sophers mo have boon registering but m Ins fifty sixth 
year, and just at a tirno (1823) when lus influenco in 
parliament was beginning to manifest itself m tho changed 
spirit of legislation on economical subjects and when, 
moreover, tho new men who had entered tho cabinet worn 
thoso who could gii o wide practical effect to his plnlosophi 
Ho did all that an independent member could do, nut 
moro than it could liavo been anticipated tint any in 
dependent member could do to accclcrato tho progress 
of enlightened legislation dnnng his shor$ parliamentary 
career, and Ins writings effected cion moro outsido tho 
walls of parliament than Ins mflueneo within Ilo was 
missed and lamented for many years, by ministers, parti i 
mentnry comrades, and tho public and especially during 
tho bank follies and crash of tho rears immcdtatih 
succeeding Ins death If any ouo could lm\o mado wutn 1 
doctnno heard aud ha\o cheeked tlio nndiitvs of tl o 
time, by keeping tho IIouso of Commons m its E 0 U*ts, it 
was ho, but ho was gono, and our world was sorely tl o 
Worso 

Iho traaels of Dr I Award D Clarko wtro nal with 
avidity m their day, and they nnswtnd wmo gw*I 
purposes in arousing tho curiosity and stimulating the 
imagination of tho 1 ngbsli reading public, whoo ficultu-a 
had been bent too much at homo In the 1 mg pn tncti n 
of tho w ar 'I lieso 1>oobs opened new rt gion< t > tin ' » 

and acted in somo degno as worbn of thi imagwati o d *• 
And so tho might f r they wire truh wortiMf frtu n 
to a coiiBtdcrallo extent Suite thwo du* scj«*ntif« 
tmaeUiug lm become norm thing which ti e w V 1 1 ww t ot 
then driainmg of, and n rtamly Dr (.htbun«'i r drrame I 
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of painstaking ill research, or care in relating his adven- 
tures. *IIo travelled because be was too restless to keep 
still; and bo bad been too indolent as a student to bo 
qualified to use tlie best privileges of foreign travel. ITis 
observation was superficial, and bis representations in- 
accurate. Therefore, bis works are now neglected, if other 
travellers liavo been over tho same ground : though they 
were, in their day, attractive and popular enough to make 
for him a considerable reputation, lie died m 1822, in 
the fifty-fourth year of his ago. — Another traveller, Pelzoni, 
who died in tho next year, may ho considered English 
enough to ho classed among the national losses, though lie 
was bom at Padua, and died in Africa. lie lived much 
in England, regarded our country' as his homo moro than 
any other, and enriched it with some precious fruits of his 
Egyptian researches. To him wo owe a great part of tho 
Egyptian discoveries made in recent years— the opening 
of the precious rock-temple of Aboo .Simbol, and of tho 
tomb ol Osirci at Thebes; and of many monuments which, 
hut for him, would liavo been buried still in tho sands of 
the desert. H& was a man of mighty siaturo and great 
strength, courage, and hardihood. He was himself reliable, 
while he believed few other people to he so ; for his temper 
was suspicious and jealous. Ho had no scholarship. His 
business lay in another direction. It was for him to 
discover and bring to hand what scholars were to attest 
and reason upon ; and his function was no mean one, as will 
he agreed by all who are aware what it is to liavo to deal 
with wild Arabs in wildernesses of rock and sand. Such a 
man will always ho felt to have departed too soon, whilo 
any part of the ancient world remains to he uncovered to 
modem eyes. His ago is not known ; but he was about to 
make a youthful sacrifice of himself to the monastic life at 
Pome, when the entrance of the French, in 1798, compelled 
a change of purpose. He was thus, probably, only a little 
abovefifty when he died in December 1828.- — Another Egjqi- 
tian traveller, Sir Frederick Henniker, died at an early 
age in 1825. He was only thirty-one. Among his adven- 
tures abroad was one which befell him on the road going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, when robbers stripped 
and wounded him, and left him lor dead. lie published a 
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volume of OTto of fas tarels offer wiarn, settlmfc 
down as lord lieutenant of tho county of I>.s C i, and colonel 
of the local imhiia His book of travels is accurate and 
interesting 1 — Sir Stamford Raffles died in 182G Ho was 
only forty -seren years of ago, but bo bad dono {Treat 
things during Ins too short lifo . Ho it was who acquired 
Java 3 for us and governed it during tho tirno that it 
belonged to Great Britain Ho abolished slavery there 
advanced in every w ay the welfare of tho native popuh 
tion and gave us a great amount of knowledge of tlioso 
parts of tho world, though Ins collections and journals 
and all that ho had, was lost by shipwreck on lus return 
home. Ho did almost as much for Sumatra as for Ja\ a 
especially by abolishing shucry and wo owe to him tho 
establishment of ono of tho most important commercial 
settlements m tho world — that of Singapore which ma\ 
bo consider! r 1 * r " 1 Hj s 

last serweo tntwh 

Zoological who 

visits all English households m tho Blm]>o of tho liest maps 
of tho timo died in 1823, in a good old age —And m tho 
samo year wo lost tho great Jcnticr, who waged war 
against disease With greater success, as wo l*.l»o\e than 
any other physician who c\cr In ed lady Mary Wortloi 
Montagu supposed sho was rendering a gnat Fcmeo to 
luimamta , and was long supposed by all to havo douo so, 
by introducing tho practice of inoculation for, the small 
pox, and this was true m as fir as sho communicated the 
idei of inoculation iu any mode But tho ra'oges of 
smallpox became incalculably greater m consequence cf 
her method from tho infection Ixung ahvnis kept up, nu 1 
spread abroad to seize upon all who wire predisposed to 
tho discaso Dr Jcnncr put togothcr tho frets of m 
oculatiou and of tho exemption from small pox of tho 
Gloucestershire milkers who had taken tho cow-pox from 
their cow s and tned tho experiment of inoculation f *• 
cow pox, which has Kimdied all dangerous degree* ( f 
small pox wherever it has extended Ho frccB g-m to 
tlio worll his diMxnery of aaccinatnn, and tin* lisle 
himself ono of tho greates* of human Lt ri^fic f< r*. Ho 
reached tho n~o of sea enty fisc 4 
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* Of actors, wo lost, in this period, John Kemble, iho 
emperor of his art, ; and Incledon. whose ballad-singing was 
singularly suited to the English tasto of the last, century. 

Of artists, wo lost somo whom it grieved tlio heart of 
flic nation to part with. The noble-hearted and gentlo 
Flaxman died in 1826, at the age of soventy-one. Among 
his great benefits to his kind, it was ono of the greatest — 
though ho was wholly unconscious of it — that ho showed 
in his whole life what the happiness of genius is, when 
allowed its full and free action. Ho had all the genuino 
attributes of genius — its purity, its generosity, its benevo- 
lence, its candour, its industry, its patienco under God and 
towards man ; and ho was ono of the happiest of men — 
joyous in his labours, blessed in his marriage, and screno 
in tho contentment of his mind, and the simplicity of his 
life. His friends loved him almost to a point of idolatry. 
He brought to the general English mind, through tho eye, 
tho conceptions of Homer, /Eschylus, and Dante ; and pre- 
sented in fresh nobleness and beauty, many a sacred imago 
from the Scriptures. Working alono and in silence, in a 
spirit of monastic holiness, he was tho olfectual preacher 
of a wider church than walls can contain, or than can bo 
reached by any other voice than that which appeals to tho 
soul. — The sculptor Kollchens died in 1823, having at- 
tained the objects of his life in a greater degree than is 
usual. These objects were, first, money, and then fame ; 
and he also desired long life. Ho lived to tho ago of 
eighty-six, left more than £200,000 behind him, and en- 
joyed a considerable reputation. His great natural powers 
had no fair chance against tho drawbacks of a defective 
education, and an overwhelming' tendency to acquisitive- 
ness. He pursued a lower stylo of art than his powers 
would have fitted him for, if he had been morally wiser; 
and his latter days were passed among tho unsatisfactory 
attentions of suspected legacy-hunters. He knew that ho 
was admired by many; and, for some qualities, truly, 
though partially esteemed ; but ho must have known that 
he was not loved. Thus, while occupied through a long 
course of years with the ideas and labours, ho < ' 3 

best privileges, of the artist life. — Another ecr 
and artist , who died during this period, was F 
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protege of Reynolds, the beloved of STarv 11 ollstonecmft, 
the friend of Lavater and Bonnycastle It w os his earnest- 
ness which made his power and his fame Exhibited m 


infused into his preternatural subjects — his ‘ Aightmarc,’ 
and ‘Sin pursued by Death' — it is very impressive His 
great service to so< ’ns own 

originality, and in design 

and invention, at a ion was 


unusually close, and tho inferior departments of art 
naturally engrossed a disproportionate attention over tho 
higher He was as eccontno in his tmnd generally ns m 
his art , hut he had friends about him all his bfo, who 
thought it worth while to bear with his strango temper, 
for the sabo of his goodness m other Tcspocts His 
domestic life was happy and this pcaco at homo, together 
•with his habits of industry and temperance had, no doubt, 
great effect in procuring him excellent health and long 
lifo Ho was eight) seven when ho died in 1825 — 
Benjamin. 'West was an American b) birth, but ho died 
(1820) president of our Rojal Acadcm) As on historical 
painter he Btood very high, if not unnv ailed m this 
country, from his inventive power, though ho was ns 
feeble in expression as in colounDg Like so many of Ins 
brotbren m art, bo was simplo and virtuous in Ins lifo, of 
devoted industry, and ho lived to a great age— oightj- 
two years lie painted or el etched about 400 pictures, 
and when we consider how largo some of tbeso nrc and 
how thronged with figures wo shall seo that his lifo must 

have been spent chiefly - 1 - 1 — Tr ° ~~'“frst 

worts aro from Scnptn ho 

Sicl ‘Christ Rejected’ 1 i ' — 

Ono of tho most eminent of our portrait painters Sir 
llenry Raeburn, died m 1823 His portraits aro full of 
life, vigour, and proimnenco, and they aio admirablo ns 
lihenes «?s Ho received bis knighthood on the vint of 

GeorgoIV toE 3 ~ ’ -i . i - wnnmit- 

painter for Scot 

\\ illiam Sharp, ■ ,l 
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a good old age. He was mainly self-tauglit, and was wont 
to declare that his first attempts at engraving were made 
on a pewter pot. To him we owe tho practice of illustra- 
ting, in a worthy manner, the eminent authors of our 
literature. Sharp was a great Radical ; and, in Horne 
Tooke’s time, was repeatedly brought before the privy- 
council. He was a man not easily frightened, however; 
and he used his opportunity to canvass Mr. Pitt and others 
of the council for subscriptions to his forthcoming engrav- 
ing of Kosciuszlco’s portrait. They could not command 
their countenances to deal severely with him after this ; 
and they let him go. He was, with all his jocularity of 
temper, ardour in his profession, and good sense on most 
subjects, singularly superstitious — believing that the end 
of the world was at hand, and bringing up J oanna South- 
cote to London, and maintaining her there. In middle 
life, he might have become an associate of the Royal 
Academy ; but he took up the cause of some other eminent 
engravers, less favoured than himself, in a manner which 
offended Sir Joshua Reynolds, who dropped his claims and 
his acquaintance. 

Some lovers and patrons of art, who were, on that 
ground, benefactors of society, died during this period. 
Mr. Angerstein was bom in Russia, but, from the age of 
fourteen, spent his life in England, and was a most useful 
citizen, in other ways besides accumulating his splendid 
collection of pictures. He is believed to have saved the 
credit of the country in the commercial crisis of 1793, by 
his proposal of an issue of exchequer bills; and it was 
through him that the discovery of the life-boat was esta- 
blished and rewarded. His collection of pictures was pur- 
chased by government for £57,000, to be the foundation of 
a National Gallery of Paintings. Mr. Angerstein died in 
1823, at the age of ninety-one. — Mr. Payne Knight died 
in the next year, bequeathing his collection of medals, 
drawings, and bronzes — worth £30,000 — to the British 
Museum. Mr. Knight was an eminent Greek scholar, and 
of high cultivation in every way; and his accomplish- 
ments were ennobled by a magnificent public spirit. — The 
Duchess of Devonshire, ■who died in the same year, devoted 
her wholo fortune to the promotion of the arts. She 
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caused excavations to be made at Borne, which restored to 1 
light many precious relics of antiquity that might other- 
wise have lain buned for ever — In another way, tho 
Duchess of Kutland — who died in 1825, m rniddlo lifo — 
was a benefactress of the arts and of society, sho built 
Belvoir Castle, superintending its erection for twenty fi\o 
years with a vigilant interest and taste All tho neigh- 
bouring villages and lands wero in a constant state of 
improvement through her care, and she obtained man\ 
premiums from the Society for the Promotion of Arts and 
Manufactures, for her agricultural improvements and shill 
m planting It is no wonder that a multitude of weeping 
mourners followed in her funeral tram 
There wero women among tho authors who died during 
this period whom tho world was sorry to part with Tho 
venerahlo Mrs Barhauld, whoso writings wero small m 
hulk, but eminent in beauty, died, aery old, m 1825 Her 
father had porimttcd her to share the classical education 
of her brother, and tho result was seen in tho maturo 
richness of her mind, and tho remarkable beauty of lior 
style Charles James Fox declared her Essay on the Incon 
mlency of Human Expectations to bo tho finest essay m our 
languago , and her Plea for the Jlepeal of the Corjwratwn and 
Test Acts was 111 o a trumpet-call to tho wliolo host of 
English Dissenters Her private lifo was full of honour 
and of charm — Then there was Jano Taylor, who wroto 
tho delightful Contributions of Q Q which aro to bo found 
in thousands of homes and Mrs BadclifTo tho mother of 
modern English romanco and Sophia Leo, ono of tho 
writers of tho Canterbury Talcs, and "Mrs Piozzi, onco 
Mrs Thralo, tlio hostess and friend of Dr Johnson, and 
tho recorder of much that wo know of him all these 
passed away vuthm this period — And also tho bus) , com- 
placent, useful Richard Loiell Edgeworth, who put ns 
upon nnpro' mg onr principles and methods of education, 
and was full of mechanical projects which sot other peoplo 
thinl mg and m\ entmg and maturing, and tho pompous 
Dr Parr, who behoved himself a second Johnson, when 
Johnson was moro thought of than lio is now, Parr, of 
whom Portion said that ‘ho would haxo been a great man 
but for tlirco things — his trade, bis wifi, and his politics * 
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•His trade "was school-keeping, for which lie was unfit; liis 
wife .was. as she took no pains to conceal, anything but' 
amiable; and his politics were ultra-liberal — a great 
offence to the ministry when ho dined with the queen, and 
said grace at Alderman Wood's table. lie had acted with 
a firmness and moderation which gained him respect at 
the timo of the Birmingham riots in 1791, when his house 
and library were threatened with the same fate as those of 
his friend, Dr. Priestley ; and his reputation stood high on 
account, not only of his scholarship, but of somo sermons 
and tracts which he had published; so that, though his 
fame at the time can now bo hardly understood, ho was in 
truth by no means beneath the notice of thoso who wero 
bound to watch the proceedings of the queen, and who 
were scandalised at her choico of her domestic chaplain. — 
The virtuous Lindloy Murray died in 182G, at an advanced 
age. "While learning our grammar of him, in our young 
days, and growing tired of his name, as associated with 
dull lessons, wo little know to how good a man that name 
belonged. Bindley Murray was an American ; and ho 
came over to* England in middlo life, and remained with 
us solely for the sake of tho mildness of our climate, which 
was rendered necessary to him by tho loss of health. 
Under a condition of muscular wealeness which prevented 
his walking for tho rest of his days, ho contontedly gavo 
Tip the usual objects and amusements of life, and humbly 
devoted himself to be as useful as he could from his invalid 
chair. His school-books spread by tens of thousands over 
both his native and his adopted country ; and the proceeds 
might have made him veiy rich. But ho thought ho had 
enough already for his simple tastes and moderate desires ; 
and he gave away, to those who were in need, tho entire 
profits of his works. Thus, much as we have learned from 
liis hooks, we may learn something better from his life. — 
A great public benefactor, who died in 1821, was Mr. 
James Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, who gave a new 
and elevated character and influence to the newspaper 
press. He was a scholar and a gentleman ; and his attain- 
ments and character could not have wrought in a more 
important direction than in that which he chose. The 
press is now called the fourth power in the state • n.-nrl 
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when tho need of this power arose, the nght man came ten 
regulate, refine and clevatoit 
Of tlioso whoso divine office it is to reSno and elev a to 
the whole mass of society- — tho poets — wo lost somo of 
great name within a few years 

Tho good and accomplished Bishop Heber — more known 
and valued, perhaps, hy the beauty of his hymns than by 
any other of hia many qualifications — was suddenly 
snatched away m tho midst of his usefulness m India 
He was found dead in hia bath — it was believed from 
apoplexy — in April 1826 His religious fervour garo a 
freshness of expression to his devotional poetry, which, if 
it does not stand in tho stead of originality of thought, 
supplies ns with what is always revered by all minds 
— originality of feeling Tho hymns of Bishop Ilober 
have thereforo mado their way among Christians of all 
denominations, and caused him to bo ranked among tho 
poets of his timo. His ago was only forti three — In tho 
last century, tho poems of Robert Bloomfield, tho farmer s 
boy, wero brought into notice by Mr Capcl Lofft— a man 
of letters and something of a poet himself ,Tho protector 
and protected died within a 3 ear of each other— tho poet 
m August 1823 , tho man of letters in May 1824 — And 
Hay Icy tho friend of Cowper, and author of some poems 
which had a good deal of popularity in their day, was 
gone — A deeper causo for mourning howevor, than any 
wo havo mentioned — perhaps the deepest of tho jtenod — 
was in tho untimely Io^s of threo great poets — Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats At tho time tho mourning for Byron 
was infinitely tho widest and loudest, but it is not so 
now, and it can never bo so ogam ITis extraordinary 
popularity dnnng his lifo, and for somo timo afterward* 
and even now among survivors of Ins own generation, was 
justified by tho fact of its existence Such a jHipuIanty 
nover arises, much less endures, without somo reason , but 
tho reason was of a temporan nature, and tho funo must 
bo temporary accordingly Byron’s power, which was 
great, employed its If in nth nng from his own conscious 
ness tho discontents of ins time Ho v as unaware of this 
and always behoved, himself an isolate 1 being doomed to 
live and die without sympathy, whereas ho was tho 
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» mouthpiece of the needs and troubles of men in a transi- 
tion state of society. When men found their troubles told, 
and tlieir discontents avowed, in verse of a high order, by 
a man of high rank, youthful, proud, and egotistical, they 
rushed into a frantic sympathy with him, and received 
from him as true, noble, and beautiful, much that will not 
stand a comparison with nature, morality, and the ever- 
lasting principles of taste. Lord Byron could not produce, 
except by snatches, what was permanently true, because 
the eye of his soul was perplexed and dimmed by troubles 
which prevented his seeing things as they are ; he could 
not produce what was inherently noble, because he was 
almost wholly engrossed by suffering moods of his own 
mind ; he could not produce what must be lastingly beau- 
tiful, because he strove after affectations. As a greater 
than himself said of his irony and affectations : ‘ It is a 
paltry originality which makes solemn things gay, and 
gay things solemn ; yet it will fascinate thousands, by the 
very diabolical outrage of their sympathies.’ So said 
Keats, in pain and disgust at the levity of a passage of 
Byron, tliougjr no man could relish humour more keenly. 
Thousands were fascinated, and from the cause assigned. 
Unless it were Scott’s, Byron’s was the greatest literary 
fame of our own times. It was kept up by the interest 
universally taken, and pointedly invited by the poet him- 
self, in his private misfortunes. His life was cursed by 
misfortune from his birth ; and his earlier griefs so injured 
him as to make him himself the creator of his later ones. 
His life was not pure, nor his heart affectionate, nor his 
temper disciplined. There was good enough, in him by 
starts, and by virtue of his genius, to suggest what he 
might have been, if reared under good influences. He 
wandered about the world during the latter years of his 
short life ; and finally repaired to Greece, to give what aid 
he could against the Turks. There he died of fever, under 
a steady refusal to accept of timely medical aid, on the 
19th of April, 1824.- — In Keats, the world lost a poet of 
infinite promise. He was little more than a youth when 
he died ; but he had made so vigorous and rapid a growth 
in power and 'wisdom, and was learning so to wield his 
magnificent faculties, that those who have studied his life 
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and ■writings aro dazzled at tho mere conception of what 
lio might have become. Tho world did not rocogwso hn> 
quality wlnlo he lived— indeed thcro was scarcely timo for 
them to do so— and some few ignorantly denied and scoffed 
at its protcnsion, but year by year his name is oftener 
montioned and rnoro and moro minds aro bin died at tho 
scattered flames of his young genius, w luch would, if death 
lmd spared him, liavo shono hho a lofty beacon abo\o tho 
ordinary lovel of human intollect Men aro often least 
conscious of their greatest losses , and in this, generations 
nro like individuals Keats died at homo in February 
1821, m tho twenty fifth year of his ago, and when tho 
nows arrived in England, few heard, and fower still re- 
garded it After tho lapse of a quarter of a century, lus 
lamo is rising — Ho was soon — in a year and a half- 
followed by Ins friend Shelley, who wnB drowned at tho 
ago of twenty nine off tho coast of Itily Shclloy was a 
man of a noble and cxquisito nature Ho * w as tho most 
truthful of men,’ aud of tho most godliko benevolence 
'His aspect had a certain scraplncal character,’ we aro 
told, and in that, it was a fair mamfe-datnn of himself 
IIo was idolatrously beloved by tbc-o who knew him f»co 
to face, but Ins ago and bo wero not on tho best terms 
Thcro might bo fault on both sides— somo defect of prtt- 
dcnco and paticnco on his, and of course, a great want of 
enlightenment on tho other of course, becauso tho greatest 
poets, ns indeed tho loftiest men of oven order, liavo to 
educato their followers up to tho power of appreciation of 
themselves Thus Sholloy was persecuted for Ins opinions , 
tortured m his domestic n {Lotions by Lord LUlon, who, 
with all his law, had no hnowlcdgo of tlio rights of 
opinion, and society not only looked on quietly, but a 
multitudo applauded So it wras in Ins own day , and 
moreover, every act of his lift — a life of singular purity 
and disinterestedness, w hen somo crudenesses of j outh wero 
gono by — vvas criticised and mocked by littlo minds winch 
could hardly open to rcccivo tlio least of his thoughts 
Yet, unpopular as ho was, and young when ho died, ho did 
more than any other man to direct and vivify tho poetical 
aspiration of our time bhclloy still lives to us, not only 
in his Gum writings, as yot but partially diffused, but m 
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the whole body and spirit of our recent poetry, and existing 
poetical life. 

We have presented and summed up the gains and losses 
of a seven years’ period. We have now to enter upon 
another, shorter, but not less alive with incident and the 
spirit of progress. 
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CHAPTER L 

Opening of New Parliament — Death of the Dnho of lorL-— Grant to 
the Duke of Clarence — Illness of Lord Liverpool — Lord Liverpool 
and Mr Canning — Lord Liverpool as Minister — The Corn IhJi— 

\ 1 ’ k * ^1* Pnnhlno rehnnlfftl-* 


The ponod on 'which wo aro now entering — tho last years 
of the reign of Georgo IV — is ono of rcmarkablo interest 
and importance in tho retrospect, tbotigh tho complaint of 
tho time was of stagnation of pnblio business It is tnio 
that, for threo sessions, scarcely anj thing was dono of 
what is commonly called public business In regard to 
■variety of subject tho records of parliament perhaps wero 
never before so meagre, for three consecutia o sessions At tho 
samo time tho registers of tho period aro full of ministerial 
correspondence, ministerial explanations and ministerial 
difficulties for this there was amplo reason , and in this 
laj tho deep importance anti interest of tho period 

It is common for 60Ciet\ to complain of loss of tho TUiblio 
timo, and postponement of public business, when a change 
of ministry, or other event, induces explanation of their 
porsonal conduct on tho part of public men It is common 
to complain of such explanations, as if statesmen wero 
obtruding their porsonal concerns upon a publio winch 
does not caro for them, but wants to bo about its own 
business But this is w herev cr held, a vulgar error, ami 
a most pernicious one Everj true state man knows that 
Ins personal honour is a national interest, ami over) 
enlightened citizen knows tliat tho highest distinction of a 
nation is tho rcctitndo of its rulers, and that no devotion 
of time, thought, patience, and cnergj , can *1*5 too great 
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for tlie object of upholding the standard of political 
honour’ among statesmen. In the most ordinary times, 
therefore; the enlightened citizen will eagerly receive, 
and earnestly weigh, ihe statements of public men with 
regard to their official conduct, aware that the postpone- 
ment of legislative acts is a less evil than that of failing to 
discharge every conscience^ to decide upon every reputa- 
tion, as it comes into question ; and thus td ascertain that 
the moral ground is firm and secure, before proceeding to 
political action. If it be thus in ordinary times, much 
stronger was the obligation to prove the conduct >and 
reputation of statesmen at the period we are now entering 
upon. If, during the next three years, miliisterial diffi- 
culties and explanations seem to be endless, there must 
be some cause ; the embarrassment must be, in facl, a 
characteristic of the time. 

We have witnessed the admission into the cabinet of two 
men who were called ‘ political adventurers ’ ; and we have 
recognised in this event the sign that a new time had 
arrived, requiring for its administration a new order of men. 
Though the new men had acted and succeeded in their 
function, the struggles and perplexities of the transition 
from one state of society and government to another had 
yet to be gone through ; and the beginning of these 
struggles and perplexities is what we have now to con- 
template. We shall see ministry after ministry formed 
and dissolved. We shall see that the difficulty lay, not in 
finding competent men — for able men abounded at that 
time — but in determining what great principle, of those 
afloat, should so preponderate as to determine the govern- 
ment of the country. In the trial of this all-important 
point, the next three years cannot now be said to have 
been wasted, though at the time the vexation was severe, 
of seoing great questions standing still, ordinary legisla- 
tive business thrust aside, and a temper and language of 
political bitterness rising up, such as could never have 
been anticipated among men of rational capacities and 
gentlemanly education. 

The, king opened the new parliament in person on the . 
21st of November, declaring in his speech that he called 
the Houses together for the special purpose of declaring 
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that ho took Ins own death, perhaps at tho moment whop 
ho was thinl mg how quiet is that resting place at tho 
<roal of every human career, where tho small and gieat lio 
down together, and * pnnces and counsellors of tho earth ’ 
— like his foe and himself— are quiet, and sleep after their 
warfare 

If those who attended that funeral could haio seen their 
own position between tho past and tho future aa wo seo it 
now, it would have so absorbed all their thoughts as that 
the body might have been lowered into its vault unseen, 
and tho funeral anthems ha\o been unheard A more 
singular as cmblago than tho doomed group about tho 
mouth of that vault has seldom been seen In a irtuo of 
our survivorship wo can observe them now, each ono 
with his fate hoi enng over his uncovered head Ho who 
was next to bo lowered into that vault was not there Ho 
was m his palaco, weak m health and spirits — relioved 
and yet perplexed that tho course of government was 
simplified by tlio removal of his remonstrant brother, 
who^o plea of nearness to tho throne— now so solemnly set 
aside — had mado his interference at onco irksome and 
difficult to disregard There would bo ’no more inter- 
ference now, no more painful audiences, no more lottcrs 
brought in with that familiar sujk rscnption- r iho wa> 
was eh ir now, but to what’ J ncrpool and Canning 
mu t settlo that If the} felt that tho Catliolio question 
must bo settled tlio} must show how it was to be done, 
and the} must doit Liverpool and Canning! Bv that 
da} twelvemonths, how was it with them’ Lord Li\ cr 
pool was not at 'Windsor tint night IIo laid down Ins 
careworn head to rest unaware tlint hut a few more dais 
of life— as lio considered life— remained to him Tlio 
l<d} breathed for somo months, but mu four da} 8 after 
tins tho mind was dead As for Canning Ins heart and 
mmd were full as Ins nobio brow shono in tho torchlight 
lio well know that it was not onl\ his chief personal 
cnOms who was hero laid low but tho only inMirmoimt- 
nblo lamer to Ins poli«> * He taw an open course Iteforo 
him or one which lu hmisdf coull clear Ho tho 
foul fiend ltoioliitun d« -ccud inf » that aatilt to l-o scaled 
down in it with that eoflm He stir bejond that torch l;i 
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qliapel a sunny vision of Ireland tranquilised ; and tlio 
hope rose within him that he might achieve a peaco at 
home — -The sound peaco of freedom — as "blessed as the peaco 
which he had spread over tho world abroad. And all the 
time, tho chill and the damps of that chapel, dim amidst 
the yellow glare with the night-fog of January, were 
poisoning his vitals, and shortening his allowance of life 
to a mere span. Beside him stood his friend and comrade, 
Huskisson. They were horn in tho same spring; they 
were neither of them to know another moment of health 
after this chilly night-service; and their deaths were to 
he not far apart. What remained for both was the bitter 
last drops of the cup of life ; sickness, toil, perplexity, 
some humiliation, and infinite anguish. Here, if they had 
knowii their future, they would have laid down all self- 
regards, all ambition, all hope and mirth, all thoughts of 
finished work and a serene old age, and liavo gone forth to 
do and suffer the last stage of their service, before dropping 
into their untimely rest. These two had made no 
professions of grief about the death of the prince; they 
did not vaunt their feelings ; yet here they were, sad and 
solemn; while beside them stood one whoso woes about 
the loss of his royal friend, and about tho irreparable loss 
to the empire, were paraded before all men’s eyes, and 
dinned into the ears of all who would listen. Hero stood 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, beside the open grave in which ho 
declared that the hopes of his country were being buried. 
Was he lost in grief? — his ready tears in fuller flow than 
ever? — his soul absorbed in patriotic meditation ? ‘Lord 
Eldon, recollecting’ — what? — that he might catch cold — 
stood upon his hat, to avoid chill from tho flags ; ‘ and his 
precaution was completely successful.’ If it had but 
occurred to Canning to stand upon his hat ! — but he was 
thinking of other things. There were others for whom 
death was in waiting ; and some for whom great labours 
and deeds were preparing in life. The troublesome 
opponent of ministers, Mr. Tierney, who was to be found 
dead in his study before the next royal funeral ; and Lord 
Graves, who was to die by his own hand, under the 
provocation of royal vice or levity. And what tasks lay 
before those who were yet to live and work ! Among the 
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eix flukes who boro the pall, was ho who was to succeed to 
the highest military office now thus vacated, and Milling 
ton limi self no douht thought this night that ho was of 
one mind in the great political questions of tho dnj with 
the prince whoso pall he bore No doubt he bolieved that 
ho should, in his proper place, do what bo could to oxcludo 
the Catholics, and to beep tho conscience of tho so\ eroign 
fixed upon tho coronation oath, and his duty to Protestant- 
ism in his proper placo, wo say, becauso tho duko 
spumed tho idea of a military chief liko himself taking 
civil office, and openly declared, with indignation at an un- 
founded rumour, that lie should bo mad if ho dreamed of 
tho premiership Yot, before this royal vault should 
again bo opened, "Wellington was to bo premier, and uso 
lus offico to ropcal tho disabilities of the Catholics Trul} , 
pledges and prophecies aro dangerous things for statesmen 
to meddle with in times of transition and it would seem 
to bo a matn feature in tho mission of tho honest and 
resolute AN ellmgton— honest and resolute 1 03 ond all cavil 
— to piovo tho presumption of pledges nnd prophecies in 
times of transition Then thero was Peel? with tho samo 
work before him, and much more, of which ho had not ^ct 
begun to dream , and w ltb tho fate beforo him of losing 
his best boloi ed honour— tho representation of his um- 
aersitj — and gaining several others nn} ono of which 
would suffico to make an imraortalitj . And there was 
Ilardingc, tho friend of both tho deceased and tho incom- 
ing commander in-chief, who was to signnliso lus ago m 
tho histon of India h} his administration and nchioie- 
xnents both of peace and war And thoro was, as chief- 
moumor, ho who was to bo tho next king, and in who«o 
reign wa»B to occur that vital renoiation of our represonta- 
tno system, which will bo to thoughtful students of a 
thousand jears hcnco what Magna Charta is to us AN hat 
a group was hero collected within tho curtain of tho 
future seeing nothing but tho aanlt at their foot, and tho 
lanucrs of tho past waung nboao their bends, nml, 
whcro\crthe 1 “ ■ * *’ *" 

time seeing 1 ■ 

on that curt ■ r * 

And behind that aul, agents work unheard — <lt »th «t hu 
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grave-digging; and. the people "with their demands and. 
tlieir acclamations; and the trumpet- voice of conviction 
summoning prejudice to the surrender. But what they 
saw not, we, as survivors, see ; and what they hoard, not, 
we hear ; for now that curtain of futurity is hung up over 
our heads as banners of the past; and tho summons of 
death, and. of the popular will, and of individual conscience, 
are still audiblo tons; not in their first stunning crash, 
hut as funereal echoes to which thoso banners float. 

The Duke of York went to his grave sincerely mourned, 
by many, and. partially honoured by many moro who could, 
not honestly grieve that he did not reach the throne. In 
his youth, he had shown valour and an earnest aspiration 
to good generalship in the campaigns in Flanders. During 
the thirty-two years that he held the office of commander- 
in-chief, he did eminent service to the state in his 
administration of the army — instituting and carrying 
through such reforms and new discipline as made his 
management in fact a re-creation of that national force. 
His nature was frank and honourable, if only ho had dono 
justice to it. It endeared him to his friends, even to the 
point of inducing them to overlook, and almost to justify 
his vices. The loyal cant of the day was that in his vices 
‘there was nothing un-English — nothing unprincoly;’ 
but the princes and people of England could not be 
expected to admit among their characteristics recklessness 
in sensual vice and pecuniary extravagance. His dis- 
soluteness was, if not ‘ unprincely,’ vulgar, as all selfish 
passion is ; and his recklessness about debt was, wo may 
surely say, eminently ‘ un-English.’ We cannot give up 
probity in money-transactions as an English characteristic. 
As for his high Toryism, when all danger from it was 
past, men remembered that he was ill educated, and, by 
his position, precluded from the enlightenment which was 
flowing in upon men in humbler stations. It was the 
subject of grave apprehension, very reasonably, while he 
lived, with his foot upon the steps of the throne, and his 
eye upon the crown ; but as soon as he was let down into 
the grave, it was remembered with a sort of respectful 
compassion as a delusion troublesome to himself, and a 
weakness n;hich would, in a former age, have been regarded 
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is a grace of royalt) Ex'? statue stands conspicuous on 
its pilfarwithin sight of (ho J1 oreo Guards, where so much 
of his business la) It might bo that some debtors 
ruined by his cruel extravagance might sigh in their 
prison when they heard of its erection, and some whoso 
domestic honour and peace had been tainted by his 
passions, might wonder at the strange distribution of 
homage in a state which professes tho punt) of Christi- 
anity, but it was prettj general!) admitted that ho had 
tlono lus country hotter servico than pnnccs often do and 
that to his labours wcto partly owing tho successes of onr 
wars and tho high character of our military forces II is 
death took placo on tho 5th of January, 1827, and his 
funeral on the 20th 

Tho Duko of "Wellington succeeded as has been said, to 
his of Geo of commander in-chief , and hn? sailor brothor, 
tho Duke of Clarence, to his prospect of tho throne On 
tlio 16th of robmar) a message from tho king w as pro 
eented to both houses of parliament, recommending an 
addition to tho mcomo of tho Duho and Duchess of 
Clarence, in view of tho increased expenses which would 
1 o occasioned to tin m b\ tho duketi proxnmt) to tho 
thiono A good (leal of objection was mndo to this in tho 
Commons but none in tho Lords Tho great distress of 
tho people ■whoso condition had just been rondo tho sulject 
of a ro)nl letter to tho bishops and tho incoiiacmcnco of 
tho precedent wero the grounds of opposition and the o 
were met b) tho plea that tho maintenance of ro)«l dignit) 
was an object w Inch must not gi\o wn) to temporar) 
pressure and that the sum proposed was onl) a portion of 
whit would bo sued to tho tountr) b) tho de ith of tho 
Did oof "i ork 
and Duchess of 
of tho cider but 

nownccruo, and it was proposed that p irliamcnt nhoull 
grant X^OOO more — namcH , L3000 to tho duho, and £C 000 
to tho duchess, b) which their joint incomo would lo 
m wed to £ 38,500 After much opposition and ihlxiimg 
it was thus settled 

It was on Ihuisda), tho 15th of Dobniar), that tl is 
rojul me sago was presented, and jt was tahen into con 
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gideration the next evening — Friday. Lord Liverpool 

brought forward the subject in the Tipper House, and 
spoke lip on it. He was never seen to be better or more 
cheerful. The next morning, Saturday, his servant was 
surprised at not hearing t]ie bell, as usual, after breakfast, 
and went into his master’s study, where he found Lord 
Liverpool lying on the floor in an apoplectic fit. Whether 
he would live was for some time doubtful; but it was 
quite certain that his political career was ended. His 
colleagues wrote in their private letters: ‘Heaven knows 
who will succeed him.’ Some felt it ‘ a tremendous blow 
under present circumstances.’ The principal of these cir- 
cumstances was the universal expectation — a state of 
doubtful expectation — about the proposed Corn Bill, and 
some legislation about the Catholics. The king was at 
Brighton ; and Mr. Peel went down to inform him of the 
event. Mr. Canning was at Brighton, confined to his bed 
by the illness caught at the funeral ; and Mr. Huskisson 
was confined to the house in London from the same cause. 
Mr. Canning had charge of the Corn Bill, and he was 
awaiting with extreme anxiety the approaching discussion 
of the Catholic question. At such a moment as this the 
premier was struck down ; and the two friends could 
neither meet nor wait upon the king. We have the lord 
chancellor’s first impressions on the occasion : * If other 
things made it certain that he would otherwise succeed 
him, I should suppose Canning’s health would not let him 
undertake the labour of the situation. But,’ he adds, in 
his usual temper towards Canning, ‘ ambition will attempt 
anything.’ Two days after, the chancellor became very 
ai , as was natural, when it was certain that there 
was nothing to he known. ‘This, at anytime,’ he says, 
‘would be an event of importance ; so immediately after 
the Luke of York’s death, and upon the eve of the days 
when the great questions of the corn-trade and Patholic 
emancipation are to he discussed and decided, it is of im- 
portance so great, that nobody can he certain whether it 
is not ot so much importance as to render almost certain 
wrong decisions upon these vital questions.’ If we can 
make out any meaning here, it is that Lord Eldon now 
supposed a liberal policy sure to prevail, and believed that 
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Lord Liverpool had been the only Bccunty against tho 
dreaded ‘changes in our institutions’ The letter pro- 
ceeds ‘Nobody knows, and nobody can conjecturo with 
probability, how soon tho illness of the minister will, ns it 
seemingly must, dissolve the administration, or how 
another is to be formed and composed Speculation as to 
this is very busy, and politicians are all at work Tho 
opposition aro iu high spirits, and confidently expecting 
to enjoy tho loaves and tho fishes They may — but they 
also may not — bo disappointed ’ 

Tho first thing decided upon was to wait awhile, ibr 
tho chanco of Lord Liverpool recovering sufficient!} to 
send m his reMgnation Week after week as it pissed 
away, showed this to bo loss and Jess probable , and 1>J 
tho end of March it was found necessary to set about ajv- 
pointing his successoi Sotting asido thur political rela-* 
tions, tho loss of Lord Liverpool was vorj nflocting to Sir 
Canning Through lifo, tho two had been closo personal 
friends from tho timo of thoir first meeting at college 
Thoy wero born m tho samo year, they wpro inseparable 
at Christ Church, whero thoy laughed at ono another’s 
whims — Jenkmson’s brown coat, with buttons bearing tho 
initials of tho gTcat orators and Canning’s glorious!} 
nonsensical verses, and whoro, m tho intervals of their 
mirth, thoy discussed tho gravest subjects of human m 
torest, with tho earnestness belonging to tho genius of tho 
ono, and tho integritj of tho other Thoj entered parlia- 
ment at tlio same time, under Mr Titt, and wero nover 
separated in their pnvato regards b} tho differences on 
public matters which occasionally aroso r I his is highly 
honourable to them both It must bo a strong friendship 
which could enable tho man of tlio world to bear with tho 
mows of tho man of gomns, when thoso views were too 
largo for Ins comprehension, and which would enable tho 
man of gomus to bear w ith tho negative qualities of tho 
mediocre man of tho world, in times which demanded nil 
tlio energies of over} statesman In political life, each 
was largely indebted to tho other, as is moro apparent to 
us now than perhaps it o\ er was to them Lord 1 1 ' crpool 
was not, apporcntl}, full} awaro that it was Canning who 
had of lato jears made his gournmcnt ilIustAous in tho 
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Syes of tlie world ; but every one now knows that it was 
so. And Canning could hardly estimate at the time the 
i nfl uence of Lord Liverpool’s presence in securing him a 
field for the exercise of his statesmanship. If he had 
entered the cabinet he could hardly have remained there, 
during the last four years, under any other premier of the 
same politics as Lord Liverpool. It was no time for 
weighing these considerations, when the news of his 
friend’s seizure came to him as he lay fevered in his bed. 
He had hut just returned from visiting Lord Liverpool at 
Bath, where he had gone, after the duke’s funeral, 
to improve his health. He had come back worse than he 
went ; and in the depth of his illness, this news reached 
him. The effects of grief, anxiety, and sickness, were 
visible enough when he appeared in the House to bring 
forward the measures he had in charge, and to encounter 
the onslaught of persecution, which was never mitigated 
by any touch of reverence, sympathy, or even common 
humanity, till it had laid him low. 

The country was not the worse for the loss of Lord 
Liverpool, though his official life had been useful in its 
way, at certain periods of his career. He was a good 
balance-wheel when the movements of parties might other- 
wise be going too fast. He had no striking ability, either 
in action, or in speech. He was diligent, upright, exceed- 
ingly heavy, and, as his friends well knew, extremely 
anxious under his sense of responsibility. He could not 
throw off his cares for a day or an hour — either in the free 
air of Wimbledon, or in his trips to Bath ; and it ended in 
his cares throwing off his life. He declared in private, 
that on no one day for twenty-five years of official life had 
he seen his heap of letters on the table, without a sharp 
pang of apprehension, and a sense of reluctance to break 
the seals — so strong did he feel the probability to be every 
day that Something was going wrong in some part of the 
world. It appears strange that a man of his cast, merely 
respectable in abilities and characteristics, should have 
held office so long — the premiership for fifteen years — in 
times of such stir and convulsion ; but the fact was, his 
highest ability was that of choosing and conciliating able 
men, and peeping them together in sufficient harmony to 
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got tlirotlgh their wort, if nothing more. Nobody quar- 
relled with him ; and ho sot his whole weight against his 
colleagues* quarrelling with each ofhor; so that the Eldons 
and tho Cannings, the Iloxleys and tho Huskissons, mot in 
council, week after week, for years togother, inwardly 
despising and disliking each other, but outwardly on 
decent terms, and all working in their own way in thoir 
own offices. This could not go qu for over; and, nS -wo 
have seen. Lord Liverpool himself know it could not go 
on much longer. IIo meant to rotiro presently, to loavo 
tho way opon fat somo settlement of tho Catholic question. 
Thus, tho nation did not sustain much Joss by tho brief 
shortening of his term : nor was thoro tho affectation of 
mourning a great political loss. Thoro ■was decorous 
logrot that such a penalty on toil and conscientiousness 
should have overtaken so moritorious a public servant; 
and then ensued extreme oagerness to know what influence 
would next bo in tho ascendant. This could not ho as- 
certained till tho following April. 

In tho mcantimo, tho Com Dili must fipat bo brought 
forward. It was committed to Mr. Canning’s care, ns 
leader in tho Commons. Ho wns extremely anxious about 
it, as it was tho elaborate work of his two friends, Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Iluskisson, and tho subject was not 
ono that ho felt at llomo in. Ilis diffidence was aggravated 
by tho misfortuno that ho and Mr. Hmki'-son were Kept 
apart by illness, in London and Brighton, nml were thus 
precluded from personal conference about tho bill. Tho 
Oilly thing that cotild bo dono was to send a confidential 
friend backwards and forwards, till each jninUtt r was in 
possession of tlio tnind of tho other. If tho conclusion of 
tho matter could havo Itcen foreseen, or tho causes of tint 
ending Jnivo been made known as they ought to havo been, 
tho trouble and anxiety might linvo been, in great part, 
spared. Tho Dnko of Wellington made un end of tho 
measure, by beading tho opposition in tho Homo of Lord*, 
and carrying an amendment which vitiated tho bill <«.*» 
seriously to allow it to l» proceeded with; tho very bill 
winch lnd heen prepared hv thq premier, and fully sanc- 
tioned by tho cabinet of which tho dnko was, nt tho time, 
a member. It was not till tho 1st of ManSi that Mr. 
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Canning was well eriongli to bring forward the measure ; 
which he did in the form of a set of resolutions, intended 
to he the foundation of a new corn-law. According to the 
resolutions, foreign corn might always be imported, free of 
duty, to be warehoused ; and it might always be let in for 
home consumption on pa} r ment of certain duties ; for in- 
stance, the duty on wheat was to be Is. when wheat was 
at 70s., and to increase 2s. with every decrease of Is. in 
price ; and so on, in different proportions, with other kinds 
of grain. The resolutions were well received and supported 
— the House rejecting, by a majority of three to one, on 
an average, the amendments proposed on behalf of the 
landed interest. A bill — the new corn-law, as it was 
supposed to be — was brought in on the 2nd of April, and 
passed on the 12th, before the House adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. When parliament reassembled, Mr. 
Canning was premier, and the conduct of the bill in the 
Upper House devolved upon Lord Goderich (Mr. Robinson 
under his new title). Under some extraordinary miscon- 
ception, the Dujce of Wellington declared that he believed 
the amendment he had to propose would be acceptable to 
the government; whereas it went to establish the principle 
of prohibition, which it was the main object of the measure 
to cast aside. His amendment proposed that 1 foreign com 
in bond should not be taken out of bond until the average 
price of corn should have reached 66s. 5 The government 
was left in a minority of eleven in the vote on this clause 
on the 12th of June; and the bill was therefore abandoned. 

The debate on the Catholic question came on on the 5th 
of March, and continued two days. The anti-Catholic 
speakers, who mustered strong in this new parliament, 
.wandered away from the consideration of the motion 
before the House into the whole set of old topics — back to 
the Treaty of Limerick, and wide among the doings of the 
priests dt the late elections; and Mr. Canning had to 
bring them back to the question of the night, which was : 

‘ That this House is deeply impressed with the expediency 
of taking into consideration the laws imposing civil dis- 
abilities on his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.’ Mr. 
Canning’s speech was deeply impressive to the House ; but 
it would ha\*o been more so, and have been received as an 
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oraclo by the Catholics, if it could hsu e licen known that 
these were his last words on tko subject which ho had at 
heart during the whole of his career 'I ho danger of 
neglect of lotting things alone in such a crisis as had 
armed, was his last topic on this last occasion After 
stating that ‘on o bugbear was fair]} disposed of* — tho 
coronation oath — ho said ‘What aro the other dangers 
which exist at this eloaonth hour, I havo yet to learn, but 
a singular fato has attended this question Tho question 
is “ Will } oil do as wo proposo? or will you do nothing? 
or wliat will you do ? ” And, secondly “ What dangers 
do you apprehend?” how, to tho question 4 Will 3011 
do as wo proposo? or will you do nothing? or will 30U do 
something oleo? * tho answer is clear enough “Wo will 
not do as 3 ou propose ” But to tho tw 0 remaining 
branches of tho question, no answer is given And when 
wo ask 4 W hat dangers do 3011 approhend flora tho pass 
mg of a bill similar to that of 181 J?* wo aro also unable 
to got tin} answer I conjuro tho Ilotiso to reflect 

that tho motion is morel} a declaration on tho part of tho 
Ilouso, that tho stato of Irolaud and of tho Roman Catholic 
population is such as to doraand tho consideration of tho 
IIou o 'lo this proposition it is intended to opposo a 
diroct negative, importing that tho Ilouso docs not think 
tho stato of Ireland, or tho lawB affecting tho Homan 
Catholics do'servo consideration That is tho iksu 0 upon 
which tho Ilouso is now going to divido Tho resolution 
goes no further than that tho IJonso should adopt tho 
opinion of its predecessors, who sent tbreo bills up to tho 
liom>o of Lords of relief to tho Roman Catholics . 

On tho other hand, if this resolution should 1k> negati\cd 
— if tho Ilouso of Commons should decido that tho con 
^deration of tho stato of Iroland is not worth} to bo 
entered upon — then is tho Ilouso of Commons changed 
indeed, and it would bo moro cas} to imagine, than it 
would bo safe for mo to express, tho consequence that :na} 
cn-suo from such a change * 

It was now just fi\o % ears smeo "Mr Canning uttered m 
tho House what ho supposed would bo Ins last appeal t n 
Ik half of tho Citholiw— in 18.12, proMons to Ius intend* d 
dtpartnro for India Ho was then mistaken, and non, 
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•when really uttering his last- appeal, lie was unconscious 
that would ho so. Never could ho liavo been more 
earnest than now ; for any retrogression of the Commons on 
this subject would be, at the moment, a most untoward 
circumstance for the cause and for himself. It was the 
moment when a new administration was about to bo 
formed ; when its determining principle — whether avowed 
or not — was to be concession or opposition to the Catholic 
claims ; and when the king himself was falling back, on 
the removal of the rivalry of the Duke of York. The loss 
of the Commons from the cause must be most disastrous at 
such a crisis. This loss, however, had to be sustained. 
The division took place a little before five in the morn- 
ing of the 7th of March, in a House of 548 members ; and 
there was a majority of four against the motion. The 
anti-Catholic party had gained by the elections. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne had given notice in the Lords of a 
motion grounded on the petitions sent up by the Catholics ; 
but on this decision of the Commons, be withdrew it, 
fairly avowing that he dared not go forward, nor brave the 
consequences of the disappointment to the Catholics, if 
both Houses should display a majority against them. This 
was an anxious season for the friends of the Catholics, to 
whom it appeared that the question had gone back, and 
who scarcely dared to reckon on the patience of their 
wronged fellow-subjects. But men rarely know what 
circumstances are really prosperous or adverse. This was 
but the step back, before the spring. It was too late now 
for the Catholics to be disheartened, when they had just 
seen what they could do in the field of the elections. 
They roused themselves for the struggle which was to 
prove the final one. 

First, this question broke up another cabinet. Of the 
existing cabinet, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel 
were the strong men on the one side, and Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Iluskisson on the other. Lord Liverpool had kept 
them together hitherto — lie having been openly of the 
anti-Catholic party all his life, but being well known 
among his colleagues to have arrived at the conviction, 
and to be about to act upon it, that the friends of the 
Catholics must soon carry their point. The repressive 
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and combining influence of Lord Liverpool being now re- 
moved, tlio diverso elements of the government parted off 
itnd rose up against each other, so that it became named i 
ately necessary to decide which should have tho ascend 
uicy It was not yet considered indispensahio that thou, 
should bo an undivided cabinet on this question Tho 
question might bo left open, but whether tho premier 
should bo of the one way of thinking or tho other was tho 
particular which could not but brrog this all important 
matter to an ibsuo 

Mr Canning could not be dispensed with Tho public 
showed that it thought 60 , tho king certainly thought so; 
and tho members of tho administration and thoir friends 
betrayed in their correspondence, and b} their methods of 
consultation, that, if they themselves did not tbmh so, 
they feared that overybody elso did Mr Canning also 
hold tho second plaoo in tho cabinet, and hail tho first 
right to look to the premiership, and to bo consulted upon 
it Ho it was, thorefore, whom tho king summonod, on tho 
27th of March when it was found to bo m vain to wait 
for an} amendment m tho stato of Lord* Liverpool, and 
when tho restlessness of tho country and of political 
parties showed that thcro must ho no moro delay in form- 
ing an administration Tho interview was long and em- 
barrassing to both Tho king requested Mr Cuming’s 
opinion on tho practicability of placing at tho held of tho 
cabinet a statesman who held Lord Liverpool s avowed 
opinions on tho Catholic question Air Canning declared 
that it might, ho bcliov<kI, bo ilono, and a wholly ntiti- 
Catholic government bo formed, in which case, of courso, 
ho must retire , and ho plainly intimated that ho cculd not 
remain in tho government except as primc-nunislor Tins 
could lmo been no surpn o to tho king, for thcro was no 
statesman of Air Cannings v a} of thinking to whom ho 
could, with any propnetv h»vo been made wibonlunL. 
let tlio king could not bring lumsclf at onco to tho point 
of nominating Air Canning, and this first negutwtn n 
v. ns at an end 

AMiat might lmvo liecn tho next step if tho kuig had 
tx*cn let nloue thrro is no saving , 1 ut somo anti Cuth >h« 
nu'nibi.rs of tho amtocncv, aUnmsl at the htrength off? ' 
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popular expectation in favour of Mr. Canning, took a step 
of greater boldness tlian the sovereign was disposed to 
endure, and ruined their own causo by an attempt at in- 
timidation which roused the royal resentment. A Tory 
peer, a duke and privy- councillor, requested an audience 
of the Icing, and told his majesty that ho came as the 
express representative of eight peers — all, like himself, 
holding great electoral influence — to declare that if Mr. 
Canning was placed at the head of the cabinet, they would 
all withdraw their support from the government. This 
took place on the fourth day after the abortive interview. 
The effect of this disrespectful and corrupt proceeding was 
to determine the king on the instant to send for Mr. 
Canning. 

By this time, Mr. Canning was aware that if he became 
premier, the government must lose the services of Mr. 
Peel; for Mr. Peel had told him so on the 29th of March. 
Between these two statesmen there was, with all their 
differences of opinion, and much clashing of interests at 
this crisis, no ill-will. Private letters of Mr. Canning’s 
are in existence which declare that Mr. Peel was the only 
seceding member of the government who behaved well to 
him at this time; and it is known that he declared Mr. 
Peel to be his rightful political heir- and successor. 

Mr. Peel’s difficulty in this instance was a peculiar one. 
It arose from his being responsible in his office for the 
administration of the affairs of Ireland. He was disposed 
for a cabinet divided on this question, as the House ,of 
Commons had just shown itself so very equally divided ; 
and on almost every other question of importance, he was 
of the same mind with those of his colleagues who sat with 
him in the Commons. But he felt that he could not fill 
his place in the House as Irish minister -with any satisfac- 
tion under a premier who advocated a policy in regard to 
the Catholics opposite to his own. Such were his reasons, 
assigned by himself in a frank and admirable letter to 
Lord Eldon, of the date of the 9th of April. He made no 
difficulty that could be helped, and caused no embarrass- 
ment. He spoke to no one but the king and Mr. Cannino- 
on the subject; and his intentions and feelings became 
known only by the king’s mention of them to the clian- 
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writ hul Ivon gmn — 'for if wo init till tlio holidays* 
without adopting ini definitive steps, I see that it ip quite 
hopele s for mo to attempt to jvi^evoro in the objects I 
have undertaken ' The king in reply, gn\ e him his hind 
to kiss, nml confirmed him in his appointment declaring, 
however, according to some account' that ho himself was 
lvsolved to oppo.'O anv further concessions to the Catholics 
In two hour- after tins interview in tho royal clo-ct, tho 
Ilou'e of Commons was ringing with acclimation* — Mr 
AN \ nn moving ' That a non w nt ho i«sned for tho borough 
of Newport, in consequence of the Right Hen, George 
Canning hiving accepted tho ofhee of imt lonl eormms 
Moner of the tmsurv ’ 

The minister hid now tho Easter rcciss before him for 
coii'trncting his cihinet but there were more resignations 
to come in The Duke of AN elhngton gnao up Ins oflico in 
the onl nance as well os that of commander m-cliitf Lord 
Akhille, though agreeing with Mr Canning on tho 
C itholio qne'tion declined holding offieo with tome whom 
ho belioi ed Mr Canning about to solicit Tho mister of 
tho Almt Air AN allice— tho attorney gencnl, fcir Charlo 
NNethorcll — and tho judge-ad vocite, bir J Rockett, next 
rosigneil, and cicn four of tho kings household olhcxrv. 
There must hive lixn among these peonages nn expects 
tion of a row time — of a transition to w hit thoa callcil 
Radicalism or n volution under a minister of liKral 
|h litit's for it is dif cult to sco 1 ow some of them o ul 1 
K nf’Vcted In Air tannings becoming tho licid of a 
eabimt in whuh tho Catholic question was still to rvnnm 
tp<.n, the kings lysolutiou to oppose further concv 'inn 
King understood 

It mis this winch made Air Cannings ta«k a \on 
difhcult one it being impossible for him to fill up tho 
vicint olhees with men of his own opinions on tho groat 
<|iH 'tion of tho d iv The task was achieved, howr ver, 1 a 
tl o JTth of A\ nl On that dii even of ce in the govcni- 
r ent wa* dcclired to lv filed up. Ixnd Doxlcv reti mol 
tovCi> tlu hi ir*nrc"umptiYo Ivcimo lord high admiral 
the div aftir Lint Mtlrdh s rvsigi atmn of hi- oF«i at 
*ho I d 1 of tl admirdfi 5ir John C« j h a. created JX'nl 
1 \t dhunt, Ivcime c’ ancill r, Lird Angloes^wcut to lie 
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ordnance, Lord Dudley to the foreign and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne to the home office. Mr. Bobinson, who had -re- 
mained, was removed to the Upper House, with the title 
of Lord Goderich, in order to lead the business there. 
Mr. Canning himself assumed the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, uniting it with that of first lord of the 
treasury, in order that Mr. Huskisson and he might work 
with the fuller effect together in matters of finance. 
Thus the minister was prepared with a complete govern- 
ment to meet the House of Commons on its assembling on 
the 1st of May, to the surprise of not a few of both friends 
and foes, who had believed it impossible that he could 
surmount such a mass of impediments as had been thrown 
in the way of his entrance into the highest office of the 
state. The curiosity was now intense to see how he would 
proceed. 

The times were so busy and exciting that men had hardly 
leisure to note, as they would have done at any former 
period, the retirement of the aged chancellor. Perhaps 
there was in their minds, perhaps there was in his own, a 
doubt whether'* he had retired, never to return — he ’who ’ 
had talked of it so often and so long, and had yet adhered 
to office for a longer time than any other chancellor, lay or 
clerical, from the Norman conquest downwards. His tenuro 
of office had been but once interrupted, and had extended 
over within a few weeks of a quarter of a century. He 
felt sensibly the calmness with which his resignation was 
received by the political world and the countiy at large, 
though he was read)' to be at least invited back to office 
under future ministers. He has left on record one really 
painful fact in connection with his retirement — a fact so 
painful as to enablo us partly to account for his low esti- 
mate of persons beyond his own set of acquaintances. He 
writes, on tho eye of his retirement: 'If I had all the 
livings in tho kingdom, vacant when I communicated my 
resignation — for what , since ihat, falls vacant I have nothing 
to do with — and they were cut each into threescore livings, 

I could not do what is asked of me by letters received 
every five minutes, full of eulogies upon my virtues, all 
which will depart when my resignation actually takes 
place, and qll concluding with : “Pray, give me a living 
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before you go out,” * Ho dein cred up tho St. als on tho 30th* 
of April, tlio chj before tho n assembling of i arliamcnt 
His usual golf grit ulation did not fullnrn on this great 
occasion of his life By tho heartiness with aihieh 
Lord Eldon is always found rejoicing in Ins own conscien 
ttousne**, ns m a special gift of Pro\ idenco it get ms as if 
lio could not supposo that other nun could ordmariK desire 
nnd tndcaaour to do tlieir dutj. Ho writes ‘ 1 ha\o non 
taken mi fire well of ofhee . . I bless God tliat ITo has 
enabled me to look kick to n period of nearli half n centurj , 
►pent in proftssional nnd judicial situation* and station*, 
with a conuction tliat tho reniembnnco of tho past Mill 
gild tho future years which His providence mav allow to 
me, not mervlj with content, hut with that s,ati-.f \ct\on and 
comfort, and with much happiness, of which the world 
cannot deprno me’ This is characteristic, nnd tho oil 
chancelloi might ho parth nglit m his gpcci il self n ritu 
1 it ion \\ o hope that most public men are nt le nt as con- 
scientious ns he, but there an prohabli few who nre so 
C\ nhdent and exulting in their own nghteousne*>s Tho 
mjoymout of lus special pixrogatno scenN howtacr, to 
liaa e Ish n fur from sufiicitut for his jx ice It w ns necessary 
to him tint others should vnluo lnm ns htghh ns ho 
x-altied himself and it is not long before wt find him sore 
nnd irritated nt tint diminution of his jxditical importance 
which was the natural nnd montablo con*etjuetux of his 
ntinmiut into pm ate lift 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Enmity to Mr. Canning — Business of Parliament — The Corn Bill — • 
Close of the Session — Mr. Canning’s Health — His Death — Funeral 
and Honours — Character of Mr. Canning. 

The session lasted two months after’ the reassembling of 
parliament on the 1st of May. It was a season of turbu- 
lence and rancour, which it is painful and humbling to 
look back upon. The only consolation is in the reflection 
that the disorder, though it took the appearance of hatred 
between individual men, was in fact a feature of the state 
of political transition. The minister was the professed 
object of the rancour, and it was he who sank under it ; 
but not even he, with all his powers, and all his attributes 
of offence, could have caused such perturbation at another 
time, and in (another position. The real conflict was 
between old and new principles of policy, and the wounds 
which men received were as representatives of those prin- 
ciples. In as far as Mr. Canning could keep this truth 
before him, he was able to bear what was inflicted ; but 
he could not always keep it in full view. Perhaps no 
man of any temperament could have done so ; and it was 
not to be expected of one so sensitive as he. Yet he might 
have got through if he had had any fair chance of health ; 
but he had been ill ever since the funeral in that cold 
January night which had been nearly fatal to many 
besides himself. Now, feeble and exhausted, he was to ex- 
perience no mercy. Those who had differed from his 
former politics, and those who detested his present aims ; 
all who had suffered under his sarcastic wit; all who were 
disappointed that he had overcome his late difficulties ; all 
who were jealous of a 1 political adventurer ’ having risen 
over the heads of the aristocracies both of birth and of 
political administration', stimulated one another to insult, 
and overpower, if they could, the minister who stood ex- 
posed to all ? attacks— incapable of aid, because himself so 
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immeasurably greater than all who "would have aided, as 
than all yyho attached him During tho remainder of tho 
session ho iv as a lion at bay. Tho lion may turn a flashing 
oyo upon his hunters, and shako tho woods with ins roar 
but a sufficiency of wounds must prostrato lum at last , and 
so it was hero Hero was tho flashing oy o, tho indonnt 

i tho 
lifo 

0 host 

remained in tho old haunts, to call up tho awo and remon-o 
which woro non too lato It i<» urmcrsally agreed that 
personality and moult wero noacr boforo to rank in an} 
assembly of English gentlemen ns now, during tho two 
months following Mr Canning’s acceesvion to tho premier- 
ship 

l ho most tangiblo complaint of his adversaries was 
about ‘coalition,’ mid this fict is warrant enough for tho 
supposition that tho discontent was with tho time, though 
tho compl uners thom«ol\C8 liclicacd it was with tho limn 
r J ho minister was supported l>y tho W Jugs , and tho reason 
why was that ho and they ngnxd upon most Mibiccto of 
importance About lcform of pirliamcnt they differed , 
but as Canning’s orcli foe, Jx>rd Grov , di dared, thiro was 
no near prospect of carrying tills question, and it win, m 
his opinion, no reason for separating men who coul 1 unite 
to carry points of moro pressing urgency I hey dillWd 
alxnit tho repeal of tho Corporation and 'Jest Acts, and 
this was nearly all I hoy wero ngrecd upon tho leading 
question of tlio times— tho Catholic dt abilities, and on 
all matters of foreign and commircnl policy mid finance, 
by which Mr C inning yens most eminently di-*tingm«hed. 

'I ho attendants at Pitt dinners tlio lories who profit ‘“l 
to worship tho statesman yyho dcMtvd Citluhc cmmcipa 
tion and parliamentary reform, were not exactly qutliticd 
to cry out upon tlm union Iwtyyeen Mr Canning mid tho 
lugs, whoso differences might l>o called almost minimi, 
m companion with tho«o which should ha'o divided tho 
Tents from Mr Pitt llio fict was tint names, anl 
ixcollections, and in«igma, connected tho I ones with Mr. 
Pitt, while political pnnciplcR separated them , ami politi- 
cal principles united tho \\hig* and Mr Canning wlulo 
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flames, recollections, and insignia, severed them. Some 
rvere wise enough to see that principles are of more im- 
portance than badges and names ; and we should be lenient 
towards those who are less enlightened, remembering how, 
in ordinary times, these names and badges serve as safe- 
guards of political honour and consistency, and that it is 
not every one who can see the moment when they cease to 
be true, and ought therefore to bo discarded. All the 
wisest people — and Mr. Canning assuredly for one — would 
have been thus lenient, if the offended persons had kept 
within the bounds of temper and courtesy. For the pre- 
vailing randour, however, there could be no excuse. 

The enmity appeared not only in connection with the 
explanations which necessarily took place on all sides after 
the reassembling of parliament. No one subject of the few 
brought forward during these two months could be de- 
bated, or even touched upon, without occasion being taken 
to cavil at the new administration, and especially its head. 
But of all the shafts which were aimed at him, it is be- 
lieved that none struck so deep as one — or rather a quiver- 
ful — from the ’ hands of Lord Grey. In a speech of 
apparent calmness, of deep melancholy, of affecting uncon- 
sciousness of the destiny awaiting himself and his victim, 
and of the most intense personal animosity against Mr. 
Canning, Lord Grey opened his views in the House of 
Lords on the 10th of May. He believed his own political 
life to be closed; and he declared in pathetic terms his 
sense of loneliness in this latter stage of his life. He did 
not blame his brother Whigs for their coalition with Mr. 
Canning, if their personal feelings did not forbid it; but 
his did. He avowed his want of confidence in the minister, 
and gave his reasons for it. A more striking and mournful 
instance can hardly be found than this speech, of the effect 
of prejudice, in blinding one great man to the merits — 
even to the most familiar attributes — of another. Lord 
Grey had soon occasion to show how well he could bear 
misconstruction and rancour ; but if anything could have 
shaken his firmness in his own hour of the ordeal, it must 
have been the remembrance of this fatal attack on Canning 
• — so insolent, hard, and cold ; so insulting, and so cruel ! 
As might bp expected, from the state of mind which pro- 
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duced it, tbe speech was full of misconstructions and 
mistakes -Vs far as its matter was concerned, nothing 
could have been easier than to answer it , but tho question 
was liow? The practice of answering in ono House tho 
personal attacks made in another is radically objection- 
able , and Mr Canning had tho greatest rcluctanco to has o 
recourse to this apparently only method , and besides ho 
was not m a state of health which would havo homo him 
through such an exertion Ho believed that cro long ho 
should be able to replj to Lord Gro} in porson , but the} 
never met more Lord Greys political friends now tho 
jibes of tho minister, did full justice to Mr Canning's 
character in tho Upper House, but this particular speech 
was never efficientl} answered, and tho thought of it 
rankled in tho breast of tho victim to the last 
When tho Commons proceeded to business, thcro was 
something almost as perploxing as strango in tho aspect of 
tho House — Mr Brougham nnd Sir Francis Burdott, Sir 
licrney and Sir Bobert Wilson sitting on tho ministerial 
benches and somo who had till now scarce!} known an} 
other seat, finding tlicmsclvos on tho oppOsito side Ulio 
ono point m winch all parties appeared to ngroo was 
in wishing tho session over In tho present stato < f 
mens minds no great question could ho discussed with 
duo calmness , and tho mimsten il members cspccinll} 
wished that their relations with tho cabinet should lecomo 
more assured nnd consolidated before tho} expo«ed tlio 
greatest questions of tho timo to tho passjonato treatment 
of tho legislature Thus, not onl) were notices of motions 
on pari 1 amenta!} reform, nnd repeal of tho Corporation 
nnd lest Acts — Mr Cannings great points of difllrenco 
with his now allies — withdrawn but also two on tho 
Catholic question, which was too senous a matter now to 
bo committed to tho forces < f such a tempest as at present 
I>crtnrbcd tho w orld c f politics 
A motion tending to tako bankruptc} matters from 
under tho jurisdiction of tho Court of Chaucer} was 
nogatncd l»j a largo mnjont} — -Mr Humo fulfil i» his 
cndcaaour to get repealed that ono of the bix Acts of 1810 
winch imposed a stamp on cheap periodical pu Hint ion# — 
On tho ground of petitions from some of {ho ports, a 
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Committee was asked for to inquire into tlie state of the 
skipping interest; and this called up Mr. Huskisson to 
justify kis policy by suck clear proofs of tke increased 
employment of British skipping, both absolutely and in 
relation to foreign skipping, tkat tke mover, General 
Gascoyne, Mr. Huslcisson’s colleague in tke representation 
of Liverpool, abstained from pressing for a division. — Two 
bills, attacking some of tke worst evils of tke game-laws, 
tkose incessant rebukes to our pride of progress and 
civilisation, reached tke third reading, and then were 
thrown out — Lord Wliamcliffe’s by a majority of one ; tke 
Marquis of Salisbury’s by a majority of sixteen. Lord 
Suffield, however, obtained tke legal prohibition of man- 
traps and spring-guns, and other suck barbarous defences 
of game at tke expense of men. — Mr. Peel obtained some 
important improvements in tke criminal law. Five acts 
were passed under bis management, by which a great 
simplification of tke law was effected, muck old rubbish 
got rid of, and a way prepared for further reforms. — Some 
corrupt boroughs were doomed to disfranchisement ; but 
tke session closed before tke necessary steps were taken. — 
The new chancellor of tke exchequer proposed to move for 
a finance committee in tke next session; and there was 
therefore little discussion of tke budget of tke present, 
which was brought forward on tke 1st of June. Tke view 
which he presented of tke affairs of tke country was dark 
enough. The people were hardly yet beginning to recover 
from the depression of 1826. All were so far satisfied tkat 
it was better to leave the country to itself than to attempt 
at present any financial innovations, tkat Mr. Canning’s 
resolutions with regard to supply met with no opposition, 
and all financial discussion was deferred till tke committee 
of next session should be moved for. — Mr. Canning moved 
and carried an amendment on a motion of Mr. ’Western’s 
respecting tke corn-laws ; the amendment being grounded 
on tke bill which had passed tke House in tke spring, and 
been thrown out by tke mistake of tke Duke of Wellington. 
Tke last words of tke last speech of Mr. Canning in 
parliament related to tke conduct of tke Duke of Welling- 
ton in this matter, and pledged tke government to bring 
forward another Corn Bill in tke next session, of tke same 
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■watch m fearful apprehension of the news, but act the 
consternation was as great as if this nun lnd been 
supposed immortal Multitudes felt tbit tho life most 
mu or tint to tho world of tho whole existing generation 
lntl passed away It was a lifo in which men had put 
tlicir trust — more trust than should perhaps bo put in an) 
lift, — from tho isles of Greece to the ridges of the Andes 
"When those who had, b) their persecution, sapped that 
lifo now axvoko to a senso of its imj>oTtanco, tho> must 
have been amazed at themselves that the) could ha\o 
indulged spleen and passion m such n case, and baxo 
gratified their own prejudices and tempers at so fatal a 
vo*>t But thus it is xvhon men serve, instead of mastering, 
their prejudices and passions the) know not w hat the) 
do and if the) discos cr what the) haxo dono it is 
liocauso it is too late All tho honour that could bo gi\m 
now was gixcn All the political coteries tho \\holo 
country tho wholo continent, tho wholo world echoed 
with oulog) of tho departed statesman Irom tho most 
superficial and narrow minded of Ins critics who could 
comprehend nothing ho)ond tho charm which mxcsful 
tho man, to tho worthiest of Iub apprcciators who wtro 
sensiblo of tho grandeur of hts intellect and tho nol ifitv 
of Ins soul all now joined in grief and in pnmo, and 
nono with n moro painful wringing of tho heart than those 
who had but latol) learned his greatness and tho promise 
that it bore Of his near friends ono sat unmoxed «nd 
insensiblo in the midst of tho Unix ersal lamentation — Lord 
Inxerpool, xvhoso nurnl had died first hut xOio o fruniQ 
remained after tho grixo had closed over his comrade* nnd 
successor, and another, Mr Ilushisson rcccixcd, among 
tho St) nan Alps a report of Cannings c< uxide*>ctnc<\ 
threo da\B after ho xxas actuallx dead Iho mournful 
liexxs soon folloxxcd, and in a fi.x\ dax'B Sir Iluskitvs ui 
x\ns on his xvn) homexvards heart stricken for tho lov« of 
his fnend anil conxmeod, ns ho repextedl) nnd carnebtl) 
said that his own jwhtical career x\ is oxer 
Mr Cunning xvas fift) six )ear« of ngv Ho was Urno 
to Ins graxo in tho Albo) on tho loth of August II is 
finulx xxished Ins funtnl to l<o ns pm ate ns tl i fiiterd 
of Mich n man could Is. , nnd the) dechm-d t|«. xltuiluco 
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of several public bodies, and a multitude of individuals ; 
*but yet the streets were so thronged, in a deluge of rain, 
that a way was made -with difficulty ; and the Abbey was 
filled ; and the grief of the mourners next the coffin hardly 
exceeded that which was evident in the vast crowd outside. 
The next morning, the king bestowed a peerage on Mr. 
Canning’s widow. Statues of the departed statesman, and 
monuments, exist in many places in the world ; and it is 
well ; but the niche in history where the world holds the 
mind of the man enshrined for ever, is his only worthy 
monument. 

It would be a curious ejaculation — but it is one not in 
our way at present — what Mr. Canning would finally have 
been and have done, if the great European war had lasted 
to the end of his life. His glory in our eyes is mainly 
that he was the minister of the peace; his immortality 
lies in his foreign policy, by which peace was preserved 
and freedom established, in a manner and to an extent 
which the potentate of the world of mind is alone com- 
petent to achieve. Czars, emperors, kings, and popes, may 
make peace one with another, in a mechanical, and there- 
fore precarious manner ; and this is all that, as the princes 
of tho earth, they can do. The princes of the wider and 
higher realm of mind can do what Canning did — spread 
peace over continents, and the great globe itself, vitally, 
and therefore permanently, by diffusing and establishing 
tho principles of peace. Of a history of the peace, he must 
be the hero. In a state of war, he must have been some- 
thing great and beneficent; for his greatness was inherent, 
and his soul was — like the souls of all tho greatest of 
men — benign ; and his power — the prerogative of genius — 
was paramount as often as he was moved to put it forth. 
"Without being ablo to divine what he would have done in 
a state of continuous war — without daring to say that ho 
would have calmed tho tempest in its wrath as effectually 
as lie forbade it to rise again — we may bo assured that he 
would liavo chosen to do great things, and have done what 
ho chose. 

One of tho strongest evidences of Mr. Canning’s power 
is tho different light in which he appeared to the men 
about him and to us. His accomplishments were so 

VOL. II. > i. 
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brilliant, his graces so exquisite, his wit so dazzling, tint 
all observers wore completely occupied by these, so as to 
be almost insensible to the qualities of mind winch are 
most impressive to us who never saw his face To us ho 
is, as Lord Holland called him, ‘the first logician m 
Europe ’ lo us ho is the thoughtful calm, earnest, quiet 
statesman, sending forth from Ins offico the most simple 
and business liho dispatches, as free from pomp and noiso 
as if they were a message from Borne puro intelligence 
Wo belie\o and know all that can bo told of his sensibility. 
Ins mirth and tho passion of his naturo, and wo sco no 
reason for doubting it as, in genius of a high ordor — in 
Fox, for instance — tho logic and the sensibility aro so 
intimatoly united, that in proportion as tho emotions 
1 mdlo and glow , tho reason distils a purer and n y et puror 
truth But to us to whom tho firo is out, thqro remains 
tho essence, and by that wo j art go lum Wo hear of km 
enthusiasms kindling casih at all times hut especially on 
tho apprehension of great idem, but wluit wo si*o is, that 
no fa\ ounto ideas lea him away from a stead) regard to 
tho realities of his time Wo hear of his nnqi -'hablo 
fincy , but wo 6eo that it noaer beguiled him frov! n ' 'king 
a statesmanlike mow of tho society spread out ber°, him, 
and waiting upon Ins administration of tho power 10 * tho 
government ITo was one of tho most practical 
men and hcrci e * ’ * ■ 


of his genius ! . 

Thcro might 

genius itself in 14 4 * ■ V 

nono who doubted Canning’s haaxng it, wliatcacr it might 
bo worth 

Ilis faults win, not only unworthy of Ins genius, as all 
fmlts aro but of a naturo which it is not eisy to rcooncdo 
with genius of k> high an order as Ins homo of them, at 
least, were so \\ o mas l*o ablo to allow for tho confilmrc, 
and tho spint of cntcrpriM) — of adventure — which helped 
to ohUm for him tho natno of ‘od\enturer tho spirit 
which sprang into tho political amphitheatre, realv f>r 
tho comixit on all hands, and thinking nt first more of tho 
comint than tin cause, wo can allow for this, !>ecntiw time 
showed how, when ho know life mid its soriotKni*s letter. 
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tfcc cause of any principle becamo everything to him, and 
the combat a thing not to bo sought, however joyfully it 
be met. The name of ‘adventurer 5 can never bo 
given to him who resigned office rather than take part 
against the queen, and gave up his darling hope of repre- 
senting his university in order to befriend the Catholic 
cause. He was truly adventurous in these acts, but with 
the self-denial of the true hero. 

"We may allow, again, for the spirit of contempt, which 
was another of his attributes least worthy of his genius. 
It was but partial; for no man was more capable of 
•reverence ; and much of his ridicule regarded fashions and 
follies, and affectations of virtue and vice ; but still, there 
was too much of it. It did visit persons; and it did 
wound honest or innocent feeling, as well as exasperate 
some whose weakness v/as a plea for generous treatment. 
For this fault, however, he paid a high penalty — he under- 
went an ample retribution. Again, we may allow for 
some of his political acts — such as countenancing restric- 
^ tions on the press — from the consideration of the temper 
>and character of 0 the times, and of his political comrades ; 
mut they necessarily detract from our estimate of his 
statesmanship. 

The same may be said about parliamentary reform. It 
is exactly those who most highly honour the advocates of 
reform of parliament who can most easily see into the 
difficulties, and understand the opposition, of the anti- 
cs reformers in parliament. But there is no knowing what 
|tA to say about Mr Canning’s opposition to the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. He knew the facts of the 
case, of course ; his advocacy of the Catholic claims shows 
that he knew the principle of it. His inconsistency in 
this case must be regarded as one of the waywardnesses — 
one of the faults, at once intellectual and moral — for he 
alleged no reasons, no plea which he himself would call 
reasonable — which are the links that bind down even the 
greatest to their condition of human frailty. As for all 
the rest of him, he was worthy of his endowments and his 
great function in life. He was an excellent son to his 
humble mother, who died, happily for herself, before him 
— in March of the same year. He was nearly as large an 
0 L 2 
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1 eel in tho mental usion of all the leading men of h'J 
iuo as in that of his proud mother, or of Ins adonng 
r n ih and ]invato fnends His mind and his name did 
indeed occupy a great space in tlio world, from the year 
-goo ^il Ins death and when he n as gone, there was a 
general sensation of forlomness throughout tho nation 
which made tho thoughtful ponder liow such dismay could 
ho caused by tho withdrawal of one from amidst its multi 
tudo of men 


CHAPTER I1L 

« ‘ n "'— ° T — H n r Rftieues — Affairs of Greece — Treaty 

‘ le of Navanno— 

8— Troubles in 
of Wellington, 

Premier 

The Catholics were now eager to learn their fate, and tho 
nation — indeed many nations— had the stiongest interest 
in knowing whether Hr Canning s principles were still 
to reign by tho administration of his fnends od whether 
the old Tones were to return to power It was soon 
known that there was still to be a mixed cabinet, under 
the premiership of Lord Goderich 

Mr Hushisson feeble in health and cast down by tho 
loss of his life-long fnend wished to leave office He had 
turned homewards on hearing the bad news and remained 
a few days at Paris partly to await the arrival of the 
dispatches which were travelling after him and partly for 
needful rest If the lones should come into power, or if 
a successor of his own views could be found he intended 
to winter in the south of Europe When his letters arrived, 
however, he found that ho had no choice Tho new premiei 
earnestly pressed him to take the colonial office , and the 
king had emphatically expressed his desire that Mr 
Huskisson would return to entor upon his function as soon 
as possible Thus then, it was clear that Mr Canning s 
policy was to be in the mam pursued, and this was not tlio 
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less believed for tlie Duke of Wellington’s returning to tlie 
command of the army ; for he made an ojDen declaration 
that he did so for the sake of the public service, and by no 
means from any sympathy with the proceedings of the 
cabinet, of whose mixed character he disapproved as much 
as he had done five months before. He desired to be con- 
sidered as standing aloof from the policy of the cabinet. 
Of course, people asked why he could not have held his 
command in the same way during Mr. Canning’s adminis- 
tration; to which he replied by an intimation that there 
were personal reasons for his secession at that time. The 
great difficulty was what to do about the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, filled by the departed premier. It 
was declined by two members of the administration, and 
by Mr. Tierney ; and at last it was given — unfortunately 
as it turned out — to Mr. Herries, who had been secretary 
of the treasury under Lord Liverpool. If there were 
before too many conflicting elements in the government to 
be securely controlled by any hand less masterly than Mr. 
Canning’s, matters were pretty sure to go wrong now, 
after the admission of a functionary so little powerful in 
himself, and so little congenial with his colleagues, as Mr. 
Herries. The Whigs were very near going out at once ; 
but they were persuaded to stay and make a trial. Lord 
Harrowby yielded his place to the Duke of Portland, Mr. 
Canning’s brother-in-law, who had been lord privy seal ; 
and Lord Carlisle, an excellent moderator and pacificator, 
succeeded to the Duke of Portland. 

This was the third administration which had existed 
within seven months, and it had no great promise of 
stability. The recess, however, was before it — the greatest 
advantage to a new cabinet ; and the nation supposed that 
by tho end of the year it would be seen what it was worth ; 
whether it could hold together, and what it proposed to 
do. By tho end of the year the case was indeed plain 
enough — that it was about the weakest administration on 
record. Difficulties occurred in several departments; but 
the most confounding wore in that of foreign policy. The 
foreign secretary, Lord Dudley, raised to an earldom in 
September of this year, was a man of great abilifiK_.and 
much earnestness in his work ; and he By . ' -ed 
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witli Mr Cannings views At a formor period, ho hall 
suffered under a nervous depression which too clearly 
indicated the probability of that insanity which ultimately 
prostrated him , but at this time, he appeared to be capable 
of business, and to be eccentric in manner only, and not in 
ways of thinking Some inconveniences occurred from his 
singularities, which made it rather a relief when he retired, 
in May of the next year , but they did not occasion any 
serious difficulties He was in *be habit of thinking aloud , 
and, amusing as this might be in cabinet council, it was 
dangerous anywhere else and it is believed that in the 
autumn we have now arnved at ho directed to the Russian 
ambassador a letter intended for the French — to Prince 
Lion on a letter intended for Prince Polignac Prince 
Lioven took this for a ruse and boasted of his penetration 
in being aw are of the tnck It was the state of a portion 
of our foreign affairs which might have made this accident 
a most disastrous one The truth is, the difficulty was 
great enough without any aggravation from carelessness 
and unfortunate accidents* 

The aspect of the Greek cause was much altered by tho 
part the ruler of Egypt had been for some time taking m 
the war Mohammed Ah the Pacha of Egypt, a tributary 
and vassal of the Poite had brought all his energy, and 
all his resources, to tho aid of his sovereign Before he 
did this the war dragged on as it might have done foi 
ever if the parties had been left to their rivalship of weak 
ness But when the pacha sent his son Ibrahim with 
ships troops, money, and vilour to fight against tho 


fall out under tho provocations of adversity , and the dis- 
sensions of the Greek leaders ran higher now than eNer 
Each was sure that the disasters of the country were owing 
to some one else It was thiB quarrelling which prevented 
tho Greeks from taking advantage of some successes of 
their bravo general Ivaraiskaki, to attempt tho relief of 
Athens — closely pressed by tho Turks lho Turkish fore i 
was soon to bo strengthened ly troops alrfady on ibeir 
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‘march; and now, boforo their arrival, was the linn* v, 
attempt to relieve Athens. Somo aid was sent ; ami w,m,. 
fighting went on — on the whole with advantage lo ih<> 
Greeks; but nothing decisivo was done till Lord Cochrane 
arrived among them, rated them soundly for their qtnrrels, 
and took tho command of their vessels— the Gtcok admiral, 
Miaulis, being tho first and the willing to put him- 
self under tho command of the P fir A Jn n ]ja] 0 

while, Count Capo d’Istria, an e^b-erncd by j] K . 

Bussian government, was app'k" : pre-id'-nt of Greece 
for seven years. The Turkish r inf r-.- merits had arrived 

o1ic*/n 1 nT^Awnneftfl 5 * * + I > * « « %.> k .1 . i 
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which tlio pacha ins preparing there, for, when the* 
Egyptians came out to oflei battle the Greeks made all 
sail homewards 

The Turks now supposed thej had everything in then 
onn hands On the intervention of the French admiral 
Do Itignj , they spared the lues of the garrison of the 
Acropolis, permitting them to march out, without their 
arms, and go whither they would Then, all seemed to 
ho over Tho Greeks held no strong places hut Corinth 
and Napoli, and had no army, while the Turks held all 
tho strong places hut Connth aud Napoli, and had two 
armies at liberty — that of the Egyptian leader in the 
west, and of the Turkish seraskier m the east — to put 
down any attempted rising within the hounds of Greece 
But at this moment of extreme humiliation for Greece 
aid was preparing, and hope was soon to anso out of 
despair While Sir Canning was fighting his own battles 
in parliament, he had his eje on what was passing in 
Greece , and the fall of Athens and tho dispersion of tho 
Greek forces, only strengthened his resolution that tho 
powers of Europe should hasten the interposition he hail 
planned long before 

It was important to Russia that Turkey should bo 
weakened in every possible way and Russia was therefore 
on the side of the Greel s The sympathies of France and 
England were on tho side of the Greeks , but they must 
also see that Greece should ho freed in reality and that 
Turkey should not be destroyed so thoy were willing to 
enter into alliance with Russia to part the combatants, 
preserve both, impose terms upon both and sec that the 
terms were observed The Duke of Wellington had gone 
to St Petersburg to settle all this, and the ministers of 
the three courts laid before the government of the Porto 
at Constantinople, the requisitions of the allies The 
great object was to separato the Turks and Greeks — tho 
faithful and tho infidels — who could never meet without 
fighting, and it was proposed or, wo maj rather saj, 
ordained by the allies, that all the Turks should Icavo 
Greece, receiving compensation, in some nay to bo devised, 
for the property they must forsake The Greel s wero to 
pay a tribute to tho Porte, and to bo nominUty its sub- 
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jects; and the Turkish government was to have somo sort 
of veto on tho appointment of officials ; hut substantially 
the choice of officers, and tho enjoyment of their own 
modes of living, wero to he left to tho Greeks. As might, 
he expected, the victorious Turk was amazed at this 
interference hetween himself and his rebellious subjects ; 
and if he would not listen to dictation before tho fall of 
Athens, much less would ho afterwards. Thero was threat 
as well as dictation; threat of enforcing tho prescribed 
conditions ; but the Porte braved tho threat as loftily as it 
rejected the interference. 

The rejection was too natural and reasonable not to bo 
received as final ; and tho three powers therefore proceeded 
to their acts of enforcement. It may be remembered that 
Mr. Canning, ill and wearied, after the close of the session, 
exerted himself to transact somo public business. Tho 
chief item of this business was causing to bo signed tho 
treaty r with France and Russia, concerning tho affairs of 
Greece, which was finished off in London, and immediately 
despatched to Constantinople. In this treaty, tho alliance 
and its purposes wore justified on the ground of ‘ tho 
necessity of putting an end to tho sanguinary contest, 
which, by delivering up the Greek provinces, and the isles 
of the Archipelago, to the disorders of anarchy, produces 
daily' fresh impediments to the commerce of tho European 
states, and gives occasion to piracies which not only' 
expose the subjects of the contracting powers to consider- 
able losses, but render necessary burdensome measures of 
suppression and protection.’ England and France more- 
over, pleaded the appeals they had received from the 
Greeks. The treaty concluded with a declaration and 
pledge of disinterestedness : of desiring nothing which the 
whole world besides was not at liberty to obtain. 

A month from the date of the arrival of tho instructions 
to the ambassadors at Constantinople was the time allowed 
to the Porte for consideration. If the terms of the three 
powers were not by that time acceded to, they must 
proceed to the threatened enforcement, with every' inten- 
tion to preserve their own pacific relations with Turkey. 
The work of mediation was to bo carried on by' force, in 
such a case, linder the plea that such a proceeding would 
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on tlio 29th of November Other difficulties, many and 
serious had non arisen and from this time ull the 19th 
of December, tlio country can hardly ho said to ha\o had 
i i t i r> i " 


. of course. Lord 

Goderich could not act as such among his colleagues after 
lming sent m Ins resignation On or about the 20tli of 
Docomboi, Loid Goderich was induced to withdraw his 
resignation and then Air Hemes, and immediately after 
Mr Huskisson placed their offices at his disposal But Mr 
If ernes w as again forgotten or slighted Jno one told him 
of Mr Huskisson s offor to resign while the premier uiged 
him to retain his place As soon as lie heard of Mr Hus 
1 v on b resolution to abide by the nomination of Lord 
Altborp and to go out if lie could not carry that point, 
Mr Hornes resigned Lord Goderich apparently Ixjhev 
mg both tlieso gentlemen to bo absolutely essential to his 
goa eminent, and being uuablo to xeconcilo their differ 
tuccs gave tho matter up, and went to W indsor on tho 
8th of January , to explain to the king that ho could not go 
on, and to resign lus office 

Thc<?o miserable dissensions had been occupying tho 
tnno and the minds of tho ministers dunng tho precious 
-weeks which should have been employ ed in prepanng for 
the approaching session of parliament Parliament was 
to haae mot at this \cr\ dato, but m order to aftord timo 
fur the form ition of ft ministry it was further prorogued 
to tho 29th of Januaiy During tho inters al of actual 
dissolution Mr Ilusl isson had been desired by tlio king 
to «cnd Lord Harrow by to lum Lord Harrow by went to 
"Windsor, but was firm in declining tho premiership on 
’ ' o is good reason to behove 

risen into C innings seat 
d by his friends fite, and 
decided that ho bad not health for tho office 

There had now been enough of mixed administrations, 
or tho king thought so Lord Liverpool had kept ono in 
working order by lus weight of character his business 
faculty, and. the power and diguity accruing from Ins 
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length of service. Mr. Canning would have kept suck an 
administration together by the commanding powor of his 
mind. But it was not to be supposed that any one else 
could be found who could bring harmony out of elements 
of discord ; and the condition of public affairs was such as 
unusually to require a strong and united government. So 
the king sent for the strongest and most peremptory man 
of all; and, in spite of the Duke of Wellington’s declara- 
tion not long before, that he should be mad if he ever 
thought of undertaking an office for which he was so little 
fit, he found himself, before the middle of January 1828, 
prime minister of England. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Wellington Cabinet — The King’s Speech — The Porto — Finance 
Committee — Repeal of Dissenters’ Disabilities. 

Eor a few days the old Tory party were happy. All 
would be well now. The king would have no more 
trouble about the Catholics, for they would be put down. 
Lord Eldon would be the person consulted by the duke 
about the formation of the new ministry, and would have 
great influence in it, even if he should at length, at 
seventy-seven years of age, think himself too old for office. 
There would be no more talk of a balance of parties in the 
cabinet ; but the duke would have his political comrades 
drilled into uniformity — ‘a perfect machine,’ as he had 
declared his Peninsular army to be. So people thought ; 
but the strongest and most peremptory of men must bend 
like a willow-wand before the force of opinion. Opinion 
was now too strong for even the Duke of Wellington ; and 
no one of these anticipations was fulfilled. 

The day after the duke received his majesty’s commands, 
he wrote to Lord Eldon, declaring his intention of calling 
on him the next day. By Lord Eldon’s account, the meet- 
ing was a somewhat awkward one; the ex-ohancellor 
evidently expecting the offer of some position in the 

VOL. II. h 
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administration, though too old to resumo his seat on tho« 
woolsack ‘From tho moment of his quitting me/ writes 
Lord Eldon, ‘to tho appearance m the papers of all the 
appointments, I nevor saw his graco I had no commum 
cation with him, either personally, by noto, letter, by 
message through any other person, or in any manner 
whatever, and, for the whole fortnight, I heard no more 
of tho matter than you did, somo of my colleagues m 
office — and much obliged to mo too — passing my door 
constantly on their way to Apsley House, without calling 
upon me In tho meantime, rumour was abroad that 1 
Iiad lofusod all offico and this was most industriously 
circulated, whon it was found that there was as there 
really docs appear to mo to havo been very great dissatis 
fiction among a cry important persons on my account as 
nutlici included in offico nor at all, not m the least con- 
sulted However thero was a degree of discontent 

and anger among porsons of consequence which, I supposo, 
working together with its haiing been somehow com 
mumcated that I was much hurt at this 60rt of treatment, 
brought the Duke of "Wellington to mo 5 gam and tho 
object of his visit seemed to bo to account for all this Ho 
stated in substance tbat ho had found it impracticable to 
maleanj such administration as he was euro I would bo 
satisfied Avi tli and theroforo, ho thought ho should only 
bo giving mo unnecessary trouble in coming near rao— 01 
1 1J " 1 ‘lcian s soreness 
(resident* of tho 
cticablc which 

he was smo nobody had any reason to suppose and about 
having been neglected for a wholo fortnight Tho dul e 
gave as a justification for haling concluded that Lord 
Ehlon would not havo apprpved tho composition of tho 
ministry, that it seemed as if ho did not like it now tho 
wholo was complete, to which Lord Eldon replied, that 
ho thought it a d — — <1 bad one ‘ Wo conversed together/ 
he continues however, * till, as it seemed to mo, we both 
became a good deal affected ' They might well find them- 
selves ‘a good deal affected * Perhaps wo maj feel some- 
thing of it, in merely reading tho record It is pad to 
think of theso old comrades parting off in tho way they 
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.were doing now, under a control which neither of them 
liked, but to which the younger could wisely bend, while 
the elder could only fret and bo angry. Agreeing in dis- 
like of the changes in tho times, they differed about how 
to meet them; and the elder called the younger incon- 
sistent; and the younger called tho elder impracticable. 
The wedge was in, which was to split up policies, and 
parties, and friendships. It had been driven in some way 
now; everybody having, by intention or mischance, lent a 
hand to drive it further for some tirao past. Tho duko 
was the man to knock out tho wedge, and make all wholo 
again ; but lo ! he found himself under a compulsion 
which, permitted him no choico but to drive tho wedgo 
home, leaving our Protestant constitution, as Lord Eldon 
believed, shivered to fragments. Meantime, ho was com- 
pelled, as others had been, to adjust a balanco of political 
forces in the cabinet, and to find, as if he had been a 
weaker man, that it was not in tho power of his will to 
make them work. As Lord Eldon classified them, pen in 
hand, it came out clear before his eyes that Protestantism 
was in as mucin danger as ever. Of tho thirteon, ho marks 
six as favourers of the Catholic claims, saying : ‘ The other 
seven arc as yet for Protestants, but some very loose. You 
will observe Dudley, Iluskisson, Grant, Palmerston, and 
Lyndkurst (five), wore all Canningitcs, with whom tho rest 
were, three weeks ago; in most violent contest and opposi- 
tion. These tilings are to me quito marvellous, flow 

• they are all to deal with each other’s conduct as to the late 
treaty with Turkey, and the Navarino battle, is impossible 

to conjecture Viscountess Canning has written a 

strong letter, as Lord Ashley tells me, to IJusK h'/jn, 
strongly reproaching him for joining — I use Ashler'/; own 
expression — her husband’s murderers.’ From Mr. Jlm-kiH- 
son’s own explanations of his position, it appears that this 
statement concerning him is substantially true. In the 
first grief on his friend’s loss, he uttered expressions which 
were certainly received as a pledge that lie would never 
enter office in conjunction with those who had left Mr. 
Canning in the lurch. His words, as avowed by himself; 
were, ‘ that his wounds were too green and too fresh to 
admit of his yerving in the same cabinet with those who 

M 2 
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had desortcd tlio semco of the country, at the tun© Ins. 
friend’s administration was formed’ Yet here he was 
dow, in office under the Duke of Wellington, and bj the 
side of Mr. Teel ! We cannot wonder at the irritation of 
Mr Canning’s family , and we are, judging by the event, 
sorry that Mr Huskisson entered this cabinet, but we 
must remember the strangeness of the time which con- 
founded all calculations, and made sport of all consist 
encies This, of itself, would guard us against a peremp- 
tory judgment, but we also know that Mr Huskisson a 
acceptance of office was approved by the oldest and most 
valued friends of Mr Canning -Still, the general feeling 
was that Mr Huskisson passed at this time under a cloud 
from which ho never again emerged in full brightness 

It was in his former office, the colonial, that ho re 
xnamed , and Lord Dudley remained in the foreign office 
Mr Grant was president of the Board of Trade, and 
treasurer of the navy , and Lord Palmerston, secretary at 
war These were, what wo may call the semi liberal 
members of the administration Mr Hemes remained, 
but in an office — master of the Mint — which need not 
bring him again into collision with Mr Huskisson , while 
Mr Goulburn succeeded to the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer Mr Peel succeeded Lord Lansdowno at the home 
office Lord Lyndhnrst remained chancellor, and Lord 
Bathurst held the office — president of the council — which 
Lord Eldon had hoped to be able to accept 01 refuse One 
of the most important appointments was that of tlio 
Marquis of Anglesey to the vi coroyalty of Ireland, m the 
place of Lord "Wellesley 

This administration was nearly tho same as that which 
had existed under Lord Liverpool, the only important 
changes being that Mr Canning and Lord Eldon wero 
absent, and Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Dudley present in 
their stead But the men were alterod Tlio spirit of tho 
time had changed thorn, and it was no moro tho samo 
government that had existed under Lord Li\ erpool than if 
it bad boon composed of other men 

There was great eagerness throughout tho country to 
see how much would be said in the king's speech obont 
the great existing subjects of interest, th^t men might 
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'know what to expect from the new government. There 
was not a syllable about Ireland or the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and nothing about corn. There were intimations of 
improving prosperity at home ; a recommendation to 
inquire diligently into financial affairs — in other words, to i 
appoint the proposed finance committee ; a notification 
that the troops had returned from Portugal — their appear- 
ance there having answered the purposes for which they 
were sent ; and about half the speech related to affairs in 
the east. One paragraph supplied matter of debate in 
both Houses, and of party offence, for some time after; 
and there are persons who have not got over it to this day. 
The paragraph was this : ‘ Notwithstanding the valour 
displayed by the combined fleet, his majesty deeply 
laments that this conflict [of Navarino] should have oc- 
curred with the naval force of an ancient ally ; but he 
still entertains a confident hope that this untoward event 
will not be followed by further hostilities, and will not 
impede that amicable adjustment of the existing differences 
between the Porte and the Greeks, to which it is so mani- 
festly their common interest to accede.’ Pew words have 
excited more debate or more passion in their time than 
this word ‘ untoward.’ To us, after the lapse of years, it 
seems a simple affair enough — this application of the word 
‘untoward’ to an event which, originating in a sort of 
accident, ought to have involved us in war with Turkey, 
and might have brought us into collision with Russia. 
But the word was hardly looked upon at all with sim- 
plicity, as in cases where no passion is concerned. The 
late administration regarded it as implying censure on 
their policy; and the officers in the Mediterranean, as 
impeaching their judgment ; and the more on account of 
the compliment to their valour. According to some, 
Russia was made suspicious. According to others, Prance 
was made angry. In short, it was a season when all men 
wore on the watch for symptoms, and when many were 
implicated in great public affairs on new and doubtful 
grounds ; and in such circumstances, a single word may 
become the rallying-point of a whole rabble of passions. 
The observer of those times is curious to know whether 
the framers bf the speech would have changed the word, 
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or tho paragraph if they could have forest n the excito 
inont that 'would ensue and whether they could have 
Found any other expression that would havo convened 
their mfeaning with less offence 

At homo tho whole affair ended in debatb There wero 
motions for explanations and to obtain tho thanl s of 
parliament for the British officers engaged at Lavanno — 
motions which were withdrawn when tho objects of debato 
wero accomplished hut there was no war Riissia was 
quite willing to undertake that part of tho consequences of 
tho ‘ untoward event * and tho Porte had enough to do to 
cope with Russia, without insisting on war with England 
and France 

Oil the departure of the ambassadors from Constant 1 
noplo on the 8th of December tho lurkish government 
protested against the resident Christians being put undbi 
tho protection of the Netherlands amlmsadoi and claimed 
tho office of protector for itself Tour days aftor tho do 
parture of the Russian ambassador the Turkish vizier 
wrote to the Russian minister a remoi strapeo against tho 
act as one apparently unauthorised ty> either government 
and likely to convoj a falso impression of the hostile dis 
position of the Porto lo this no answer was returned 
•three woekB oftenvards— just at the time when Lord 
Godench was going out — a document sent by tho vizier to 
all tho governors of provinces in tile Turkish dominions 
was inadtf public which revealed tho whole slate of tho 
case Tho Turkish government made great complaint of 
the publication of this document and insisted upon its 
being regarded as a mere letter of pn\ a to instructions 
addressed to its own servants Pho worl 1 had nothing to 
do with the mode in which it had got abroad Iho con 
tents wero what other powers had concern with, and 
these wero such as to put an end to all disguise and 
rendoi further duplicity needless This document declared 
that tho coming wai was under political pretences a 
religious war, that tho Christian powers dosimt toplico 
tho infidels over tho hendB of tho i dthful In all countries 
whore they lived intermingled in order to overthrow tho 
institutions of tho prophot that all tho negotiations which 
had boon entered into, all tho humility \o wards tlio 
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Christian powers, all the apparent apathy about the loss of 
the fleet at Havarino, had been merely for the purpose of 
gaining time for military preparations ; and that it was 
needless to explain that in the cause of Islamism, there 
was no obligation to keep faith with infidels ; that it was 
of the utmost consequence to defer the outbreak of war till 
the s um mer approached; and that every art had been 
employed, and would be employed, to protract the negotia- 
tions till that time; and that, meanwhile, every effort must 
be used by the officers of the empire to make the people 
understand that this was a holy war, in which failure was 
a misfortune too great to be contemplated, as not only 
would the faithful and the infidels be made to exchange 
social positions, but the mosques would be converted into 
churches, and perhaps profaned by the sound of bells. 

‘ Let the faithful then,’ this document concluded, ‘ have no 
thought of their arrears, or of pay of any kind. Let us 
sacrifice willingly our properties and our persons, and 
struggle, body and soul, for the support of our religion. 
The worshipper^ of the prophet have no other means of 
working out their salvation in this world and the next.’ 
After this, there could be no doubt of what would happen ; 
and preparations for war went on in both countries. In 
this same month of January, lists were made of the 
Christians resident in Constantinople, and they were 
ordered off, with very few exceptions. Even the Ar- 
menians, subjects of the Porte, were treated like the 
foreign merchants, or worse. Some of the most respect- 
able were put into prison, and about twelve thousand were 
banished. The Bosphorus was closed ; and the corn in the 
vessels of any nation, then in harbour, was seized. Itc- 
inforcoments were sent to the fortresses on the Danube; 
and a great camp was formed near Adrianople. The loss 
of tho fleet was a terrible misfortune, as it left Bussia 
mistress of the Black Sea ; but all that could be done was 
done, in the interval before April, when the emperor 
formally declared war against the Porte. ( Thus stood 
matters six months after the battle of Navarino. Ho 
terms had been obtained for the Greeks ; and if there was 
some respite and impunity for them, it was obtained only 
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jt hml been a chi of object with England and Trance to* 
control, by joining in tho Treaty of London 
The finance committee, -which had been the occasion of 
tho misunderstandings in Lord Goderich’s cabinet, was 
moved for by Mr Peel'on the 15th of February, and voted 
foi almost unanimously It consisted of tw enty threo 
members, of -whom two wore Sir Hemes and Mr Huslos- 
son The latter begged at first to be oxcused, on account 
of the pressure of business in his own offico , hut the wish 
for his presence in committee was so strong and general, 
that he yielded The report of this committee was 
delivered in too late to admit of many of its recommenda- 
tions being immediately adopted, but one discovery 
which it made very earlv caused the speedy passage of a 
short bill, to suspend the act for granting government 
life annuities till a better basis should have been found 
for the calculations of the duration of life When Mi 
Perceval brought m, in 1808 his bill authorising the sale 
of these annuities, the calculations were based on Dr 
Price’s tables Whether these tables were originally 
inaccurate or whether the duration of human life had 
improved since they were framed, they were certainly now 
causing the government annuities to be sold too Ion 
There was also some curious speculation going forward, 
against which no minister could bo expected to bo on his 


is that of Scotch gardeners, and man) were me liuo 
Scotch gardeners picked out, and, for a consideration, made 
gov ernment annuitants It had occurred to Mr Fmlai&on 
that some national loss was sustained through those 
annuities , and he entered into calculations which proved 
to him that tho lo«s was great. He went to Lord Bexley 
m 1810, and told him his news, and ho was directed to 
'' — " 1 ''king to tho outstand- 
ted that tho rato of 
w as onl\ ono m fifty- 
! especially was much 
longer than had been supposed ’lho lo'-sVo the public 
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•was estimated at £95,000 a year ; nearly £8000 a month. 
Nothing could he done with the sales which had lieon 
actually made; but by the act now quickly passed, the 
process was to be stopped till better terms were provided. 

"When the estimates were brought forward, it was 
proposed to grant a pension of £3000 a year to Mr. 
Canning’s family, in the person of one' of his sons. Mr. 
Canning had as every one knew, no privato fortune. lie 
would have become wealthy in India ; and, if ho vras kept 
at home for the public service, it was clearly the duty of 
the public whom he served, to the sacrifice of wealth, to see 
that his family did not suffer from poverty. Ho had held 
no sinecures ; and had received nothing but the salary of 
the offices he filled. There had been no time to lay by a 
provision for his family, even if his income had admittted 
of such accumulation ; and his death was sudden and 
untimely. It appears a clear case enough ; one in which 
there could be but one opinion and one voice. The sum 
proposed to be granted to Mr. Canning’s son was from a 
special fund, to which his father would have becomo 
entitled, if lie 9 had lived to the expiration of two years 
from his entrance upon his last office. Reasonable as the 
claim and the method appear to be, and as they appeared 
to most persons at the. time, so strong an opposition was 
raised that the matter was twice debated at great length. 
The objections were, some on the score of economy ; some 
on that of the mischief of the precedent ; and many more 
on that of dissatisfaction with Mr. Canning’s policy. It is 
impossible to avoid supposing that the opposition arose 
mainly from the feelings which, a year ago, had been 
brought to bear upon Mr. Canning himself, and which the 
events of the interval had not calmed down or chastened. 
There was but too little improvement visible in the tone 
of some who might have learned moderation from the 
affecting lessons of the preceding months. The opposition 
consisted of 54 in a House of 216. Mr. Bankes perhaps 
went further than any one else, when he proposed to 
charge to Mr. Canning the expenses of the battle of 
Navarino, and of the Mediterranean fleet in connection 
with it. The ministers were eager to promote the grant 
■ — one and dl — and the more eager, perhaps, for the 
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tlio sake of doing tho duties and enjoying tho rights of 
equal citizenship, and they wero pleased at tho second 
clause, because it le r ’ ’ »tlan- 

tion itself— tho last their 

religious opinions — v refore 

Contented themselves with protesting through their advo- 
cates m tho House, against tho imposition of any badgo 
whatever, and pushed thoir bill When it arrived m the 
l/pper House, the Duke of Wellington spoke m its favour, 
Raying that the only reason why the government had at 
first opposed it in the Commons was that the system had 
appealed to work well hitherto, but, as it was clear that 
the Commons thought the time was come for a change, 
and as tho principle of the old exclusion or opprobrium 
was not in itself defensible he now thought it the duty of 
tho peers to pass the bill if the;} were sitisfied, os he was 
that the declaration afforded sufficient secunt\ against 
injury to the Established Church Thus was it regarded 
bj government and by some of the spiritual peers, the 
Archbishop of Aork and the Bishops of Lincoln, Durham, 
aud Chester speaking in favour of tho'biU ‘We who 
oppose,’ sajs Lord Eldon, ‘shall be m but a wretched 
minority , though the individuals who composo it will, as 
to several I think, bo of the most respectable class of 
peers but the administration have — to their shame bo it 
said — got the archbishops and most of tho bishops to sup- 
port this revolutionary bill * Again ‘ All the Wing lords 
wil 1 ~ 4l ‘ Commons 

by cowards, 

I s but what 

is bops and 


scaeril bishops are also against us What they can mean, 
they best know, for nobody else can tell , and sooner or 
later, perhaps in thn> very 3 ear — almost certainly in tho 
next — tho concessions to the Dissenters must be followed 
by tbo lilo concessions to tho Roman Catholics. That 
seems unavoidable, though, at present, tho policy is to 
conceal this additional purpose’ We should liko non to 
know how many influential members of both Homes enter 
tamed this expectation, at this dato of April 1828 On 
the 12th of the month, tho chancellor ngaKi writes ‘We, 
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as wo tMnk ourselves, sincere friends of tlxe Church of 
.England, mean to figlit, as well as we can, on Thursday 
next, against this most shameful hill in favour of the 
Dissenters, which has been sent up to us from the Com- 
mons — a bill which Peel’s declaration in the House as to 
the probability of its passing in the Lords, has made it 

impossible to resist with effect If the Lords won’t 

at least alter it, which I don’t believe they will, I don’t 
see how, if the Commons act consistently with themselves, 
Sir P. Burdett can fail- in his motion on the 29th, in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. The state of minds and feelings 
in the Tory part, and aristocratical part, of the friends 
of Liverpool’s administration is, at present, excessively 
feverish, and they support ministers, because they know 
not where to look for others. It is obvious that the 
ministers who were Canning’s followers, to use a vulgar 
phrase, rule the roast, or at least have too much influence.’ 
In his speeches Lord Eldon declared his principle broadly ; 
and he was so angry with the bishops, and so pertinacious 
with his amendments, that it is clear that he considered 
this measure of® the last importance, from its involving 
release from all religious disabilities, as well as those of 
Protestant Dissenters. He said : ‘ The constitution required 
that the Church of England should be supported ; and the 
best way of affording that support to her was to admit only 
her own members to offices of trust and emolument.’ Most 
people thought, by this time, that Lord Eldon’s method 
was likely to be fatal to the Church, by inflicting injury 
and indignity on nearly half the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland; for to that number did Protestant 
Dissenters, Catholics, and Jews, now amount. Lord Eldon 
declared, * that if he stood alone, he would go below the 
bar, and vote against the bill ; and were he called that 
night to render his account before heaven, he would go 
with the consoling reflection that he had never advocated 
anything mischievous to his country.’ The Lords would 
not receive his proposed amendments; and he was very 
unhappy — ‘hurt, distressed, and fatigued,’ he declares, ‘by 
what has lately been passing in the House of Lords. I 
have fought like a lion, but my talons have been cut off.’ 

Such amenchnents as the Lords did pass were called 
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CHAPTER V 


1828 , 

Mobs dissensions in tho cabinet ! There had been rumours 
about bidden troubles thore as early as March , and when 
tho Com Bill -was brought forward on the 3 1st of that 
month, it became clear that there had been difficulties 
among its framers It could hardly ho otherwiso when 
Mr Huskisson was necessarily the chief authority m tho 
matter and ” * " * ’ 1 ’ t 

tho bill of tt 

ment Hib t 3 

government m regard to the present hill The measure was 
declared to be in principle exactly that of 4 last session , but 
the duties proposed wcio higher It was generally under 
stood that tho premier had met with a firmer adherence to 
Mr Cannings measure than he expected among his col 
leagues, and ho yielded — as bo had now become practised 
m doing Ho had yielded to the expediency of taking tho 
premiership, after openly declaring that ho should be mad 
if he ever did such a thing Ho had yielded to tho ncces 
sity of forming a mixed cabinet when tho king had hoped 
to have a united ono hy placing him at the head lie had 
yielded the emancipation of the Dissenteis and ho now 
yielded his own particular objection to tho Com Bill 
Truly, it was now evidently too late to look for tho old 
fashioned * consistency 1 which had been formorly tho first 
requisite in statesmanship If it was not to bo found in 
the honest resolute imperious Wellington, it need not bo 
loo! ed fir anywhere, or rather, it must bo admitted that 
consistency meant now something different from what it 
used to mean I ho duke went, with a good grace through 
the process of bringing forward tho government Com Bill, 
destitute of the provision which he had thought indispcns- 
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♦able a year before, and of any substitute for it ; and bis 
liberal colleagues did not pretend to approve of tbe higher 
rate of duties. It was a compromise throughout. The 
agricultural interest complained of the absence of all pro- 
hibitory provisions ; and other interests complained of the 
duties, and of the point at which they were fixed — the 
pivot-point from which ascent and descent of duties began ; 
which they conceived to be virtually raised from 60s. to 
6 4s. by the increased duties charged on the intervening 
prices. But the bill passed on the 26th of June. Mr. 
Huskisson made no secret of his opinions on the corn- 
laws. He condemned them in themselves, but thought 
they could not be abolished in the existing state of affairs. 
‘ However expedient to prevent other evils, in the present 
state of the country,’ he said, ‘ they are in themselves a 
burden and a restraint upon its manufacturing and com- 
mercial industiy.’ The cabinet compromise appearing to be 
successful as far as this bill was concerned, it was supposed 
that the disagreements in the government were sur- 
mounted, and that all might now go on smoothly. But it 
was not to be. * 

There had been in February a serious call for explana- 
tions from the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Huskisson- 
about some expressions of the latter, uttered to his 
constituents at Liverpool on his late re-election; and 
both made these explanations in parliament. Mr. Huslds- 
son was reported to have said on the hustings that he did 
not enter upon office under the duke without having 
obtained from him guarantees that Mr. Canning’s policy 
would be followed out. The duke, of course, rejected 
with scorn the idea that any gentleman would propose to 
him any guarantee of -the sort; or that he could for an 
instant listen to such a proposal. * Is it to be supposed,’ 
said the duke, c that the right honourable gentleman to 
whom I suppose the noble earl to allude, could have used 
the expressions ascribed to him at the Liverpool election ? 
If my right honourable friend had entered into any such 
corrupt bargain as he was represented to describe, he 
would have tarnished his own fame, as much as I should 
have disgraced mine. It is much more probable — though 
I have not thought it worth my while to ask for any 
VOL. II. N 
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explanation on the subject — that my right honourable 
friond stated, not that he had. concluded any wholesale 
bargain with me, but that the men of whom the goaern 
merit is now composed aro in themselves a guarantee to 
tho public, that their measures will bo such as will bo 
conducive to his majesty s honour and interests and to 
tho happiness of tho people ’ And Ur Huskisson sup 
ported by abundance of needless testimony, declared that 
this was nearly what he did mean and say — namely, that m 
tho composition of the cabinet would bo found a sufficient 
guarantee for the carrying out of a liberal policy Still, 
though this matter was cleared up, affairs did not worl 
easily , and a disruption of the cabinet took place in May 
• — the immediate occasion being a misunderstanding 
between the same two membors of the government 

Ur Hushisson’s popularity was somewhat declining 
Ho had lost some of the sympathy of tho country by 
re entering office with Ur Canumg s enemies , and when 
it was seen with what different ministries ho could sit in 
cabinet and how, among many changes, he, tho bosom 
friend of Ginning could abide m office, the old sneer— of 
his being a ‘political adventurer’ — was revived, with 
perhaps greater effect than m a more aristocratic time 
The events " ’ ’ 1 14 

serjously , 
life got oi 

who, not knowing him, were duly sensible of tho compass 
and value of his policy understood his feelings so as to 
acquit him of everything morally -wrong — of everything 
in the least questionable about personal honour — of every- 
thing but uncertainty and error of judgmont , but they 
could not complain of the world m gcnoral for forming a 
somewhat severer judgment Thoso who know tho man 
understood his sensitiveness about responsibility — his 
timidity about breaking up tbo government of tho country 
on account of difficulties of bis own And thoso who 
appreciated tho importance of his free trade policy — the 
charge of which ho coaid not deputo to any one till somo 
were educated up to his point — could w ell understand that 
ho would bear with much and hesitato long beforo ho 
would aacato a position in which alono ho canid effectually 
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promote that policy. He seems indeed to have lingered 
too long; and to have nlisitianaged his method of retiring, 
so as to have made his secession look too much like an 
expulsion from the cabinet ; bnt those who knew his state 
of health, his need and desire of rest and travel, and his 
suffering in public life since the death of his friend, were 
well aware that his self-regards would have led him into 
private life long before. We cannot doubt that he often 
wished that he had followed his inclinations. Many and 
many a time within the last eight months must he have 
wished that he had resisted the desire of the king and 
Lord Goderich, and, seeing more clearly than they, 
remained abroad; and from this time — this May, 1828 — 
he could have had few but bitter thoughts connected with 
the last stages of his public career. His final ministerial 
struggle is a strange instance of strong impulse followed 
by infirmity of purpose. 

Bills were brought into parliament to disfranchise the 
boroughs of Penryn and East Retford ; the movers — Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Tennyson — proposing to transfer 
the franchise to Manchester and Birmingham. About the 
disposal of the franchise there were two opinions; one, 
that it should be given to the neighbouring hundreds; 
the other, that it should be transferred to populous towns. 
Mr. Peel, whose opinion was the most important in tho 
House, had declared that, if there were two boroughs to 
dispose of, he should advocate the transference in one case 
to a town, and in the other to the neighbouring hundreds. 
Mr. Huskisson had declared that if there were but one, ho 
should be for giving it to a town. The Penryn case was 
first sent up to the Lords, and the East Retford case was 
discussed in tho Commons, on the 19th of May, under a 
persuasion on the part of the government that the Penryn 
bill would be thrown out by the Lords; so that there 
would be only one borough to deal with. Here arose the 
ministerial difficulty. Tho government opposed, through 
Mr. Peel, tho transference of the franchise to Birmingham, 
while Mr. Huskisson felt himself bound by his previous 
declaration to vote for that transference. Lord Sandon 
expressly claimed liis voto on this ground ; and ho did not 
see how* ho could refuse it ; though some suggested that 

3T 2 
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bo might avoid voting against his colleagues, on the pretext 
that the House of Lords had not yet decided on the 
Peniyn lull Mr. Huskisson himself earnestly wished for 
an adjournment of the subject, that Mr Peel and himself 
might have an opportunity of coming to some understand- 
ing, hut he could not carry this point, and he voted 
against his colleagues At tho moment, he did not see 
that ho could remain m office , or, at least, that ho could 
avoid offering to resign Ho went home, at two o’clock 
in the morning, with tho buzz of the excited House m his 
ears, and the significant countenances of colleagues and 
opponents before his eyes, exhausted with fatiguo after 
sixteen hours’ attention to business, feeble in health and 
sick at heart , and, instead of waiting for tho morrow to 
consider, when refreshed and composed, what he should 
do, he sat down, and wrote to the Duke of Wellington, a 
letter which was intended by Mr HusLisson to be an offer 
to resign, but understood by the duke to he an actual and 
formal resignation 'lhe duke received the letter before 
ten tho next morning — was surprised — did not think the 
superscription, ‘private and confidential, s had any bearing 
on tho purport of the letter, and made all haste to lay it 
before tho king as a formal resignation Friend after 
friend went to him on Mr. Hu ski bs on’s behalf, but tho 
duke would acknowledge no mistako or undue haste on 
his own part Mr Hi ' * — 1 

after another , but st 
to haio been positive 
to be irrevocable, it 
was, that Mr Huslosson 
of the fatal character of 
to tho duke under exha 
his impulse was worthy «iuu. ovuuw . , 

slow to accept the consequences of his own act The duke 
was clearly less anxious about a disruption, of his cabinet 
than pleased at the occurrence of a fair opportunity to 
dismiss ‘the Canmngites ’ Ho offered one option to Mr. 
Huskisson— to withdraw his letter, but, as that act would 
have stultified tho writer m regard to all Ins subsequent 
explanations, it could not, of courso, lie thought of After 
a miserable scries of negotiations, explanations, rernon- 
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Strances, accidents, and mistakes, so many as to suggest 
an idea of fatality, Mr. Huskisson’s office was filled up on 
the 25th of May. Painfully as he had shrunk from the 
risk of disturbing the government, lest the country should 
lose the benefit of a continuance of Mr. Canning’s policy, 
Mr. Huskisson was now compelled to witness, as a con- 
sequence of that little letter of bis, the retirement of all 
‘the Canningites.’ Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, Mr. 
Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbourne), and Mr. Grant re- 
signed ; and were succeeded by Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Huskisson’s place was filled by Sir George Murray. 

At last, here was a cabinet such as the king desired, 
and had hoped to have in January — a cabinet in which the 
affairs of the country could be managed as in old days, and 
on good old principles. Were the king and the duke 
happy at last ? 

The king could not much enjoy anything at present. 
In the preceding year, Lord Eldon had remai’ked a serious 
decline in his health ; and he did not seem to be rallying. 
His state of health and nerve, of temper and spirits, 
enhanced the difficulties of his ministers, which were 
serious enough without that addition. Lord Eldon 
declared, a few days after Mr. Huskisson’s retirement: 
‘ The minister will have great difficulties to struggle with. 
The Whigs, the Canningites, and the Huskissonites, will 
join and be very strong. With the exception of Lord 
Lonsdale, the great Tory parliamentary lords are not 
propitiated by the new arrangements and many of them 
will be either neuter or adverse.’ But a more serious 
difficulty was arising than any caused by this phalanx of 
foes. 

In the debate on the Dissenters’ bill, the duke had said, 
while showing how unconnected he conceived this bill to 
be with the Catholic cause : * There is no person in this 
House whose feelings and sentiments, after long considera- 
tion, are moro decided than mine are with regard to the 
subject of the Pom an Catholic claims ; and until I see a 
great change in that question, I certainly shall oppose it.’ 
Decently as this had been said, there was already ‘a great 
change.’ The duke had not yet, perhaps, done yielding. 
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It was a pity ho had not jet learned to refrun from 
engaging foi ftituro states of his nunc! 

On tho 8 th of Maj, after the passing of tlio Dissenters’ 
lulls, and before the resignation of Mr Huskisson and his 
liberal colleagues, the Catholic question was brought 
forward by Sir F Burdett I he debate, which occupied 
threo evenings, ended with tho adoption of a resolution, 
that it was expedient to consider the state of tho laws 
affecting Homan Caaholics, m order io such an adjustment 
as might he satisfactory to all partios There was now a 
majority of six, where in tho preceding session there had 
boon a minority of four It was thought advisable, con 
suloring the exci* p mont caused by every movement on this 
question, to learn, before going further, what tho Lords 
wore lifcoly to do, and a conference took placo on tho 
19 th, when tho managers for tho peers icceived tho 
resolution of tho Commons Tho 9th of June was tho day 
appointed for the consideration of tho resolution Before 
that day arrived, a * great chango’ took placo, which 
produced an immediate effect on tho tono of the Duke of 
Wellington 

During Mr Canning’s short administration, tho Catholics 
had been very quiet Tho premier was their friend, and 
a powerful one During Loid Goderich’s «liort ndmmis 
tration, they had been suspicious and restless Tho 
premier was their friend bnt ho was a powerless one 
When tho Diiko of Wellington assumed office thej became 
a lolent for then the premier was their enemy O Connoll 
boasted that no law should or could put down tho Catholic 
Association , and it was, m fact, as active as ever Then 
success in such of tho elections as they had earned — a 
groat success following upon a sudden thought, without 
any preparation or prev ious consultation — -had taught 
them what to do next, by showing them what a vast 
electoral power thoy held in their command of * tho forties,’ 
as O Connell called tho forty shilling freeholders Vigorous 
preparations wero made for tho next general election 
Missionaries wero cent out to rouso and instruct tho forties 
throughout Ireland , tho pnests gavo all their inftucuco 
to tho cau^o and 0 Connell spent his days in abusing tho 
Duke of Wellington, and exciting hatred towards England 
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The exasperation of the landlords of the forties was extreme. 
They found the priests and the great Catholic leader 
everywhere, interfering with their tenantry, and rousing 
the ignorant population of their estates to what they 
called insubordination. Till now, it was a thing unheard 
of that the tenantry of a landed proprietor should not vote 
as his landlord desired. To obtain their votes, the pro- 
prietors had cut up their lands into forty-shilling free- 
holds, and had covered their estates with an indigent 
population ; and now, this political power, for which they 
had sacrificed everything — including the welfare of the 
indigent tenantry themselves — was turned against them 
by the priests and the agents of the association. The 
enmity was so fierce, and the mutual injuries so exaspera- 
ting, that it seemed as if a dissolution of society must take 
place. While the Tory peers were fearing for the Church 
and the purity of . the constitution if the Catholics were 
emancipated, men of wider views saw that society itself 
must fall to pieces in Ireland if they were not. It was in 
the midst of this state of things, and before the Lords had 
debated the Catholic question for this year, that Mr. 
Huskisson and his colleagues went out, and some new 
elections must take place on the assumption of office by 
their successors. 

Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald, who represented the county of 
Clare, was the successor of Mr. Grant, as President of the 
Board of Trade. He was in favour of the Catholic claims ; 
and neither he, nor any one else in England, doubted his 
being returned, as a matter of course, with the hearty 
good-will of the Catholics. But the Catholics seized the 
opportunity of bringing their cause to a crisis. Their 
leaders resolved that Mr. O’Connell should be elected ; and 
the thing was done with a high hand. The Catholics in 
London held a meeting, and subscribed funds; and the 
Catholic rent in Ireland yielded what else was wanted. 
The Irish people, though extremely docile to their leaders, 
■were, to the lowest of the forties, too acute not to see that 
there was little use in electing a representative who could 
not sit ; and it was not enough for them that O’Connell 
declared, on Ins reputation as a lawyer, that there was 
nothing in tl/e existing law which prevented his being 
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elected This was clear, of course, hut not sufficient, so' 
ho proceeded to pronounce that ho could sit m parliament 
and voto, without taking tho oaths The acuto Irish 
naturally ■wondered what m that case became of their 
gnev nnco of being unrepresented, and wh} 0 Connell had 
not been thcro all this tuno But Sir 0 Connell was not 
tlio only lawyer who avowed tliat opinion Mr Butler, 
an English Catholic barnstor, published at this t mo a 
similar opinion, with tho grounds assigned So tho 
electors thought they would try 

, Tho oxcitcment was prodigious. In oa cry corner of tho 
county of Claro thcro was such preaching and haranguing, 
that to a spectator it looked more liko a crusade than an 
election As one of their patriots Mr Shiel afterwards 
said * Every altar was a tribune ’ If an orator nrri\ ed 
m tho dead of tho night ho had a crowd about him m fho 
minutes It was not all joyous excitement, ihero was 
mi^orj enough in tho midst of it for the peoplo wero 
between two fires They had their religion on tho ono 
hand with all its awful threats and their landlords on 
the other for almost overy landlord m tho county exerted 


lords powerless 

Tho 30th of Juno was tho day fixed for tho polling , and 
in tho meantime, while tins oxtraordinarv electioneering 
was fixing tho attention of all men, tho Catholic delwto 
camo on in tho Lords. By a shrew d and quiet passago m 
a speech of Lord Eldon’s wo learn that tho electioneering 
of tho Catholics was m tho minds of the peers during tho 
debato 11 hat Lord Eldon ‘wished particularly tonotico 
on this occasion was, a recent proscription by their chief 
orator, of twentj -eight count\ and borough members 
From tbo tone of confidence m w hich tlio speaker calcu 
lated on removing those obnoxious rcpresentatiaes it 
appeared that tho Roman Catholics had alrcadi mi file ent 
elective power in their hands and ought not to require 
that it should be increased* The lnteresf^of tho de!>ato 
laj in the speech of tho Duke of tllington Anna t 
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declarations of liis sense of the difficulty and danger of 
making alterations, lie impressed almost everybody with 
the idea that ho saw yet more danger in making no 
changes. His complaints of tho present, agitation of the 
subject were chiefly on tho ground that it prevented such 
consultation and mutual understanding as might take 
place if people’s minds wore at rest. Tho concluding 
words aro remarkable now, as showing how a man, who 
considered himself eminently practical, could set his mind, 
and well-nigh stake his statesmanship, on impossibilities ; 
and they were felt to bo so remarkablo at tho timo for 
what they foreboded, that they wore repeated everywhero 
as a cause for cither hope or dread. ITo said : 

‘ There is also one fact respecting the state of things in 
Ireland, to which I should wish to call your lordships’ 
attention. Prom 1781 to 1791, during which many 
troublesome questions -until respect to that country wero 
discussed, tho Homan Catholic question was in fact never 
heard of; and so little was tho question thought about, 
that when ni3 r noble and learned friend (Lord ltedesdalc) 
brought into the House of Commons, at that period, a bill 
respecting the Roman Catholics of England, it is a remark- 
able fact that the then lord-lieutenant of Ireland was not 
only not consulted on the subject, but actually did not 
know of it until the bill was brought into parliament. 
So little did the Catholics of Ireland disturb tho public 
mind at that moment, that tho question was allowed to 
pass quietly by, almost without comment. If the public 
mind was now suffered to be thus tranquil — if the agitators 
of Ireland would only leave the public mind at rest — the 
people would become more satisfied, and I certainly think 
it would then be possible to do something.’ 

This, if not very wise, appeared significant. People 
“ smiled at the idea of going back now, voluntarily, into the 
indifference of a past time — of pouring back tho lava 
streams into the crater of the volcano ; but they saw that 
the more this was found to be out of the question, tho 
more inevitably would the ruling powers discover it to be 
‘possible to do something.’ We find, accordingly, in a 
letter of Lore 1 / Eldon’s, written soon afterwards : ‘ O’Con- 
nell’s proceedings in Ireland, which you will see in the 
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abusing in parhamc-* **• — J ^7, 1 1 ' -» 

cntions, who have 
tho Roman Citbolie 

not to be followed ’ It is curious to see how utterly 
blind Lord Eldon was even at this tune and with all 
lus fears of tho Liberals, and his distrust of the govern- 
ment to the leal pressure of tho case No man talked 
more loudly of his terrors, or of expected apostasy m 
high places jet what ho anticipated was this and no 
more * I look on the Roman Catholic question as, hit by 
bit here a littlo and there a little to be ultimately and 
at no distant day, carried I have no conception that 
even Oxford will strugglo effectually against tho great 
Church interests which will patronise that question and 
tho'o who support it in parliament ’ It was too lato for 
giving liberty * bit bj bit hero a little and there a little ' 

The Protestant Clubs in England did not succeed very 
well The people generally were disposed to leavo tho 
matter to the government Thero was a meoting of twontv 
thousand people on Pennenden Heath in Ivent, convened 
bj Protestant leaders and attended by some advocates of 
the Catholio causo Tho petition to parliament proposed 
by the conveners w-is merely to declare attachment to our 
Protestant constitution, and to pray that it might ho 
preserved inviolate Somo noblemen present mov cd that 
the business of dealing with tho Catholics should bo left to 
the government but tbo petition was adopted bj a largo 
majority Plus was the only demonstration of anj im- 
portance m England 

0 Connell now found bimsclf strong enough to dcclaro 
his pleasure ns to the legislation which should take placo 
in regaid to his cause and he even dared a schism in tbo 
Catholic body i ho English Catholics parted off from tho 
Irish on the question of securities They wero willing to 
negotiate with government on tho subject of securities 
O Connell scorned them feeling as ho said, that it was 
better to recene a part of tbo Catholic claims, without 
being fettered with securities and in full cortamtj tint 
tho rest of tho demand must soon bo granted than to 
receive political equalitj on terms wliich^nnght occasion 
future diftitulty Ho would not entertain tho ‘pdtrj 
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.question of political discount ; ’ ho would liavo full eman- 
cipation, either at once or by instalments; but, ho would 
give nothing in return for clear political rights. But on 
no subject were his asseverations so emphatic as on that of 
the disfrancliisemont of ‘ the forties.’ Ho well know that 
his former agreement to sacrifice the forties had nover 
been forgotten ; and ho now doubled and redoubled his 
protestations, given in the strongest terms the languago 
affords, that he .-would never permit their franchise to 
be touched. On the lGth of December, the association 
unanimously passed a resolution, ‘ that they would deem 
any attempt to deprive the forty-shilling freeholders of 
their franchise a direct violation of the constitution.’ 
Mr. O’Connell ‘ would rather die ’ than yield that franchise ; 

‘ would say that if any man dared to bring in a bill for tlio 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders, the peoplo 
ought to rebel, if they cannot otherwise succeed.’ Again : 
‘Sooner than give up the forty-shilling freeholders, I 
would rather go back to the penal code. They form part 
of the constitution ; their right is as sacred as that of tho 
king to his throne ; and it would be treason against tho 

people to attempt to disfranchise them I would 

conceive it just to resist that attempt with force ; and in 
such resistance I would bo ready to perish in tho field, or 
on the scaffold.’ So said O’Connell up to tho end of tho 
year. As for Mr. Shicl, he said, in anticipating tho policy 
of the Duke of Wellington : ‘ I trust he will not pursue 
this course ; but if he should, I toll him, we would rather 
submit for ever to tho pressure of the parricidal code, 
which crushed our fathers to the grave, than assent to this 
robbery of a generous peasantry.’ These declarations were 
made in public, at the Clare election, and at the meetings 
of the association, and printed in the newspapers, at a 
time when all men’s ears were open, and every word of 
the Catholic leaders echoed from end to end of the empire ; 
and by them the leaders must be judged. 

During these important months, nothing seems to have 
been seen and heard of the Dish government, till, on the 
1st of October, it issued a proclamation against such 
assemblages as Ijad already been put down by the influence 
of the association. All was again still and mute till a 
vol. n. o 
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strango incident, -which occurred m tho last month of tlict 
3 <nr, fixed attention on the two friends — the Duke of 
Wellington and tho Marquis of Anglesey, -who governed 
England and Ireland 

J)i Curtis, the titular Catholic Pnmato of Ireland, had 
keen intimate with tho Duke of Wellington over Binco tho 
Peninsular war, when Dr Curtis held a high office in tho 
ITnnorsity of Salamanca and -was able to render important 
services to the British arm} Tho Catholic primato wrote 
to tho pronner on tho stato of Ireland, on the 4th of 
December of this j car, and on the 11th tho duko -wroto 
>n ropb—as friend to fuend, and without any idea of a 
political uso being undo of what ho said There was 
nothing in tho Iettor w Inch would havo fixed attention, if 
it had been from any other man, and it now appears 
natural and reasonable enough, and little or nothing moro 
than ho had said an parliament half a year before ITo 
teciprocatcs his correspondent’s desire to seo tho question 
pottied } Boes no prospect of it, laments tho existing 
party spirit and violenco thinks if men could buiy tho 
subject in oblivion tor a short time, during which difli 
unities might bo pondered — a ounous method, by tho waj, 
of burying a subject in oblivion—* it might bo possible to 
discover a satisfactory remedj * 

A copy of this letter was presently in Mr 0 Connoll’s 
hands Air 0 Connell earned it to tbo association, and 
read it aloud , tho association received it with chcorc and 
record od it on their minutes as a decisive declaration of 
t'-’ »nmd minister in favour of Catbolio emancipation 
r ’ * •» ‘’♦"vfrh of mterpro 

l . the writer of 

* ediments were 

- itial, and tho 

the conquest of 
•>d to tho dul e 

in a long lotter in wuiu * - his reasons for 

thinking that tho burying tho subject in oblivion -was 
wholly out of tho question , and that every attempt to get 
nd of it would bo extremely dangerous Ho scat copies 
of tho duke’s lottor and hts own roply (o tbo lord lieu 
tenant, and tho lord lieutenant m return explained hi* 
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•own view to be that the Catholic agitation should be 
continued. No doubt, this was not intended in contradic- 
tion or opposition to the premier ; but under the idea that 
the Catholic agitation was the surest means of overpower- 
ing the difficulties which embarrassed the premier, and 
thus of aiding the government. Its effect, however, was 
strange, from its appearance of being in direct opposition 
to the views of the head of the government. Not less 
strange was the following sentence of Lord Anglesey’s 
reply : ‘ Your letter gives me information on a subject of 
the highest interest. I did not know the precise sentiments 
of the Duke of Wellington upon the present state of the 
Catholic question.’ What were men to think of this? 
They must conclude one of two things — both highly 
injurious to government; either that there was such 
indifference about the Catholics as that their cause had 
not been discussed with the lord-lieutenant among other 
subjects of Irish policy; or that the lord-lieutenant was 
not in the confidence of government at home. It was 
impossible not to entertain the last of these suppositions ; 
especially as the viceroy proceeds to say that he must 
acknowledge his disappointment at finding — still from the 
duke’s letter merely — that there was no prospect of 
Catholic emancipation being effected during the approach- 
ing session of parliament. This was on the 23rd of 
December; only six weeks before the opening of the 
session. These are curious disclosures of the way in 
which one of the most important events in British history, 
and in the history of civil and religious liberty everywhere, 
was first awaited, and then brought to pass. 

This letter, too was immediately carried to the Catholic 
Association, and read aloud amidst plaudits, like the other. 
In this case the applause was natural enough; for the 
letter recommended a strenuous pushing of the Catholic 
cause, by peaceable means : 1 The question should not be 
for a moment lost sight of ; ’ hut ‘ let the Catholic trust to 
the justice of his cause,’ and use none but unexceptionable 
means, that his plea might ‘be met by the parliament 
under the most favourable circumstances.’ Such en- 
couragement. fiom the ruler of Ireland and a privy 
councillor of the king, might well be received ‘with 
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cheers. A largo tnbiito of admiration was voted to Ium< 
for ius ‘ manliness and political sagacity 7 His sagacity 
Eccnis to ha vo failed him m regard to his own interests, 
however, his reputation for prudence and eaen political 
honour If ho nos surprised, no one else was when tho 
nest English packet brought his recall Ho left Ireland 
in January, and was succeeded in tho viceroyalty by the 
Duke of Northumberland 

Ono cannot but see some comic intermixture with tho 
very serious aspect of the times at thtj dose of 1828 
There wore tho Duko of W cllington and the Marquis of 
Anglerei mado tho two pets of tho Catholic Association — 
their letters treasured in the minutes, and themselves 
assumed to he both friends of C itholic objects, while, at 
tho same time, and in consequenco of these very proceed- 
ings, tho duke was recalling tho marquis becamo tho 
marquis had brought the duko into an irremediable diffi- 
culty The Catholic Association was pledging itself to 
send seicnty countv membors into tho House, while its 
very existence was for tho purpose of obtaining an admis 
Bion to parliament at all "While tho Catholic leaders were 
assuming that they should havo all they wanted very 
soon and the Brunswick Clubmen were certain that tlie\ 
would ne\er obtain an} thing at all, as long as there were 
true Britons who would mako their dead bodies a barrier 
between tho Catholics and tho privileges of Protestantism, 
tho English Tories, through tho mouth of Lord Eldon, 
lamented that, * bit by bit/ emancipation would be granted , 
and the Liberals were certain that the duko meant to 
yield e\ orvthing in the conrso of tho next session \ w Info 
tho duko himsolf certain!} was not aware, m tho mnldlo 

of the cl n A ‘ 1 .* 1 "" 

at all 
3 know 

Mr Shicl has left us a picture of tho time, in a speccli 
at the association ‘The minister folds bis arm’, as if ho 
were a mere indifferent observer, and the terrific contest 
onl} afforded him a spectacle for tho amusement of ins 
official leisure Ho sits as if two gladiators were crowing 
their swords for his recreation Tho cal Riot seems to uo 
little better than a box m an amphitheatre, from wmnco 
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•Ills majesty’s ministers may surrey the "business of "blood.’ 
The viceroy -was recalled for desiring and promoting what 
the head of the government was about to do. As for the 
great Catholic leader, the most noticeable particular about 
him was his having pledged himself to perdition, if ever 
again he would compromise the franchise of ‘ tho forties.’ 
Times seem to have become too hard for men’s wits — for 
their endowments of sagacity and judgment, and of that 
prudence which, in affairs so momentous as this, should go 
by the name of conscience. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Affairs of Portugal — Don Miguel in England — His Usurpation— 
Queen of Portugal in England — Death of Lord Liverpool. 

In the speech with which the Icing, by commission, dis- 
missed parliament on the 28th of Jnly, the first point of 
interest was a declaration of the reviving prosperity of the 
people. After the dreadful shocks of 1825 and i.826, it 
Avas some time before any revival of trade was apparent, 
at all adequate to the wants of the working-classes. But 
now the immense stocks of every species of manufacture 
which had been prepared under the mania of speculation 
wore pretty well cleared off; money and commodities had 
resumed an ascertained and natural value ; and the state 
of the revenue and the general contentment indicated that 
a condition of prosperity had returned. One advantage of 
this was, that many statesmen, and whole classes of 
‘interests,’ became convinced that free-trade — as the very 
partial relaxations of former commercial restriction were 
then called — was not the cause of the late distresses — was 
certainly enhancing the prosperity — was, in short, found 
to be a very good thing. 

The king’s speech carefully indicated that the war which 
had been declared between Russia and the Porte was 
wholly unconnected with the Treaty of London* and 
promised to continue the efforts which had boon made, in 
concert with the King of Erance, to proTr.oto between 
Russia and Turkey. Meantime, the otuoror had been 
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induced not to carry war into the Mediterranean, where' 
so many interests were involved, and had actual!} recalled 
Ills warlike instructions to the commanders of his fleet m 
the Levant 

It was announced that great disappointment had occurred 
with regard to Portugal, and that it had been found 
necessary by all the powers of Europe to withdraw their 
representatives from Lisbon 

The mistake with regard to Portugal nad been in over 
appointing as regent such a man as Don Miguel It might 
bo evident enough tbat difficulties would bo reconciled, 
and the future would be provided for, bv uniting tho 
interests of tho different branches pf the royal family, m 
his regency, and his marriage with the jet childish queen, 
but all political arrangements proceed on tho supposition 
that more or less reliance is to be placed on the acting 
pafcies — that some obligations of conscience or at least of 
reputation, exist in each party that enters into a contract 
But the conduct of Don Miguel in regard to his father, 
and in other instances had shown him to be not only 
untrustworthy, but a sort of moral monster who cannot 
bo treated with as men usually are Tot his brother, 
tho Emperor of Brazil, thought ho had arranged every- 
thing, and settled adverse claims, by appointing him 
Kegont of Portugal, and promising him marriago with 
the young queen 

At tho beginning of this year, Don Miguel had been in 
England Ho spent nearly two months m London, and 
it was regarded as a good sign that ho went there and 
associated with tho rulers and statesmen of a freo countrj, 
rather than visit tho courts of despotio sovereigns llo 
had taken tho oath to preserve tho new constitution of 
Portugal, and had written to his sister — bis predecessor in 
tho regonoy — from \ienna, that ho was determined to 
maintain inviolate tho laws of tho kingdom, and tho 
institutions legally granted by Don lodro, and to canso 
them to bo observed, ami by thorn to govern tho kingdom 
And beforo bo loft England, ho had, according to tho 
universal bohef written a letter, voluntnnl y toGeorgoIl » 
m which ho said that* if ho overthrew tho constitution, 
ho should bo a wretch a breaker of his oath and a usurper 
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of his brother’s throne.’ There was mover any quostion of 
his being bound by the strongest obligations to administer 
constitutional government in Portugal, if he had been one 
who could be bound by any obligations whatever. But, 
as it was proved that he was not such a one, he should not 
have neen trusted with any political powers whatever. 

The princess-regent took leave of the cortes in January ; 
and on the 22nd of February, Don Miguel lauded at 
Lisbon. Among the acclamations which greeted him — the 
cries of £ Long live the Infant I ’ — a few voices were heard 
shouting ‘ Long live Don Miguel, the absolute Icing ! ’ 
Neither on this occasion, nor when he went in procession 
to the cathedral, and heard more of the same shouts, did 
the prince take any notice of them. They passed as the 
cries of a few discontented men among the rabble ; and it 
was never clear whether Don Miguel had at this time any 
intention of usurping the throne, or whether he was after- 
wards instigated to it by his mother. From the moment 
when he fell on his knees before his mother, ho showed 
himself her slave, and wrought out her wicked pleasure' 
most zealously, whatever might have beon his previous 
intentions. He was to swear to the constitution, foiir 
days after his arrival, in the presence of the two chambers 
and of the court. There was something strange about the 
ceremony, which excited the suspicions of the bystanders. 
The prince was ill at ease, hurried and confused ; and he 
spoke too low to be heard by those nearest to him. The 
Archbishop of Lisbon who administered the oath stood 
directly in front of the prince, with his priestly garments 
spread wide, so that the regent was little better seen than 
heard. He is declared not to have touched the book of 
the gospels, and to have said, when the show was over : 
‘Well, I have gone through the ceremony of swearing to 
the charter ; but I have sworn nothing.’ One significant 
circumstance is that there was no register, or legal record 
of any kind, of the event. The next day the new ministry 
was announced; and the announcement spread dismay 
among the constitutionalists. The funds fell ; the bank, 
which was to Ijave set off on a new score that day, feared 
n, run, and postponed its payments indefinitely— all busi- 
ness was at a stand in Lisbon. The mob assembled under 
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tho windows of tho queen mother shouting for absolutism/ 
and the prime mmistei distributed money among them 
During the month of March the proceedings of the regent 
were so open and shameless in insulting and displacing 
liberals and favouring the absolutists that many hundreds 
of the best families m Lisbon left the capital Just at 
this time the British troops sent bj Mr Canning weio 
embarking for their return and a large amount of money 
• — a loan from M Rothschild to tho prince — was arriving 
The new British ambassador at Lisbon, Sir Frederick 
Lamb, decided, on his own responsibility, to detain tbo 
troops and send tho money back to London, that the 
usurper — font was now no secret that tho pnnee was about 
to assume the title of king — might be awed by the presenco 
of British troops and unaided in his treasonable purposes 
by British gold This was in tbe middle of March, 
and it was the beginning of April beforo tbe British 
ambassador could receivo instructions bon to proceed 
On the 14th of March the prince dissolved tho chambers, 
to evade tho passing of a voto of thanks to tho British 
commanders, and some troublesome inquiries into state 
abuses On tho 2nd of April tbe British troops were 
embarked for home in pursuance of orders recen eil by tho 
ambassador Before this, the pnneo had been declared m 
several provincial towns to bo absolute king Don Miguel I 
"When the British troops wore gone and with them nil tho 
respectable liberals who could get away, there was no 
further impediment to tho proclamation taking placo in 
tho capital , and the thing was done on the birthdaj of 
the queen mother, on tho 25th of April Tlio scene was 
opened by the commandant of police with his guard, beforo 
tho hall of the municipality, between eight and nmo m 
the morning Baring their heads and drawing their 
sabres they cried aloud ‘Long Inc Don Miguel tho 
First! Long live the empress mother l ’ 1 hereupon tho 

national flag was slung up on the roof of tlio hall, and tho 
municipal authorities appeared in tho baleonj , to proclaim 
the now king The proclamation was repeated at noon 
through the city , and all citizens were ira ited to sign a 
memorial, imploring Don Miguel to assume tlio function 
of lung This memorial was presented m tho c\em»g. 
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•but the paucity and doubtful character of tlie signatures — 
according to some authorities — annoyed and alarmed the 
prince. According to others, the signatures were wonder- 
fully numerous ; but the prince dared not proceed to 
extremities at once, because all' the foreign ambassadors 
had notified that they should leave Lisbon immediately on 
liis assumption of the title of king. He desired the 
memorialists to wait, and see what he would do. 

A note was sent round the next morning from the 
foreign minister to these representatives, regretting the 
popular manifestation of the preceding day, and assuring 
them that everything possible had been done by govern- 
ment to keep the people quiet. The foreign ambassadors 
met to confer upon their reply; and they agreed upon a 
notification to the minister that they suspended all official 
intercourse with the government till they should receive 
fresh instructions from their respective courts. 

All disguise was soon thrown off. On the 3rd of May, 
Don Miguel issued a summons to the ancient three estates 
of the kingdom, who had not been assembled for upwards 
of a hundred and thirty years. They were to meet to 
‘recognise the application of grave points of Portuguese 
right,’ since the importunate demand of various bodies in 
tlio state, that the prince would assume empire, had become 
very perplexing to him. The difficulty was how to sign 
this document. The awkwardness of signing in Don 
Pedro’s name an invitation to declare that Don Pedro had 
no rights in Portugal, was so great, that the prince actually 
signed it as Don Miguel I. As king, he summoned tho 
estates who were to meet to invite him to become king. 

Tho estates met on the 26th of June, and immediately 
declared Don Miguel to be lawfully King of Portugal. On 
the 28tb, the new sovereign assumed his full name and 
title. Ho had not been left in peace and quiet in the 
interval. Oporto and other towns had risen against him ; 
and many of tho Portuguese refugees in England had 
returned to conduct the war. But they were delayed on 
the voyage ; affairs had been mismanaged ; and there was 
nothing left for them to do but to make tho best retreat 
they could through Spain. 

Of course, the ambassadors all took their departure at 
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camo in their state carriages, in military uniform, and 
covered with orders Tho king sent messages Ho was 
at lus cotttgo at \\ mdsor, living m almost ntter seclusion, 
and as his people now began to be aware, in feeble and 
declining health On the 12th of October, the birthday 
of Hon Pedro, an affecting ceremony took place at the 
residence of the Marquis Palmella The whole of the 
Portuguese and Brazilian legations being 'present and tho 
Brazilian and Portuguese ministers at the courts of Vienna 
and the Netherlands the Marquis Palmella told tho whole 
story of Don Pedros conduct and the young queen’s 
position, read the decrees and the emperoi s dispatches, 
and, m short, put his hearers in'- possession of the entiro 
case in a discourse of three quarters of an hour Tho 
marquis then, as the intended prime minister of the queen, 
first took the oath of fealty to her and lus example was 
followed by all present — ambassadors, generals, peers of 
her realm, members of the corte% and military and political, 
officeis of various ranks — m all, above two hundred Sbo 
had thus a little court about her while she remained m 
England w hich was till the next 5 ear, when her fithcr 
recalled her to Brazil By that timo it wis explained 
that, while Great Britain acknowledged her sovereignty , 
"»»e and desired to extend 
w as not possiblo to do 
with Portugal, it was 
declared, bouuu us ~ 0 inst foreign aggression, 

but not to interfere in her domestic struggles We had 
sent troops to Portugal when Spain was invading her 
liberties but we could not impose or depose her rulers 
Towards the close of tho year — on the loth of December 
— tho funeral tram at last left the door of Lord Liverpool's 
abode at Wimbledon Of those who had hourly looked 
for his death nearly two years before and who had held 
the affairs of the country suspended m expectation of it, 
sonio had long been in their graves He was now released 
at last, and his funeral tram was a long ono, for hw 
private fife had won for him a gratitude and warm rcg»rd, 
which mado him now more thought oK as the hmdh 
hearted man than as tho respectable minister who had 
ostensibly governed the country for fifteen > ears 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Difficulties in tlio Cabinet — The King — Mr. Peel’s Designation of his 
Seat in Parliantent — King’s Speech and the Address — Catholic 
Belief Bill — Mr. Peel — The Duke of Wellington — Catholic Belief 
Bill passed — The King’s Vacillation — The Bill becomes Law — Irish 
‘Potties’ — Clare Election — Prospects of Ireland. 

There never was an instance in which men were more 
universally blamed than the "Wellington administration 
were at the time of the removal of the Catholic disabili- 
ties. The public always will and must judge by what 
they know ; and those who knew only what was on the 
face of things, could not but form an unfavourable judg- 
ment, in every light, of the conduct of the duke and his 
colleagues. Their own party, of course, thought thorn 
faithless, infirm, and cowardly. The fact was before all 
eyes, that they had suddenly relinquished the declared 
principles, and stultified the professions, of their whole 
political lives, deceived and deserted their friends and 
supporters, and offered to history a flagrant instance of 
political apostasy. The opposition complained, with equal 
appearance of reason, that, after having thwarted, in every 
possible way, the efforts of Mr. Canning and the other 
friends of the Catholics, they shamelessly carried the 
measures which the}" would not hear of from Mr. Canning; 
that, having damaged the liberal statesmen of their day 
with all their influence, they stepped in at last to do the 
work which had been laboriously prepared in spite of 
them, and took the credit of it. Truly, their credit was 
but little with even those who put the best construction 
upon their conduct. By such, they were believed to have 
yielded to an overwhelming necessity ; and thus to deserve 
no praise at all while there was much that was inexplic- ■ 
able and unsatisfactory in their method of proceeding. 
There was evidence, that up to the middle of December, 
the prime-minisxer did not intend to remove the Catholic 
disabilities, or that he chose the 
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in Ins recommendation to parliament pled go liimscif to 
am thing JTo repeatedly mentioned that ho represented 
to his ministers too infinite pain it gave him to consent 
o\cn so fir os that * 

It this foolish to talk, of refusing to pledgo himself to 
an) tiling whilo permitting his ministers to request from 
him a rue-sago to parliament which ho contemplated 
granting In consenting to receive tho proposed repre- 
sentation of his ministers, ho pledged himself to their 
policy , and ho must lnvo known at tho time that ho did 
so though in Ins anger and wretchedness afterwards ho 
endeavoured to per-uado himself and Lord Eldon that ho 
had kept open a va\ of escape Meantime, tho caso of his 
ministers was a hard one Having onco obtained tho 
king’s consent to bring forward a measure in relief of tho 
Citholirs thoi should barohideaery encouragement and 
assistance from him But ho led them a temllo life at 
present when thei had quite enough to boar from other 
quarters and when the) were so completely committed 
that nothing could bo gained In making them miserable 
M hen I ©binary camo in tbo best informed politicians 
began whirring to each other that tho kings speech, 
which was to bo read on tbo 5th, would contain laigo 
eonce sions to tho Catholics. On tho 4th at tho dinners 
held ns usual at tho houses of tho two leaders of go\ em- 
inent in parliament tho speech was read, and found to 
contain all that had boon rumoured, and more After an 
allusion to tho disorders in Ireland caused by the Catholio 
Association, and cxprc-sion * " * 

them down followed tlio 
to parliament to consider w 

tho Catholics could not bo removed, consistently with tho 
full and jx.nnam.nt security of our establishments m 
Church and State ’ On tbo same day Mr Teel addre-sed 
a letter to tho vice-chancellor of Oxford offering to resign 
his seat for tho turn ersity, becaus© ho bcliea ed that his 
resistanco to tho Catholic claims had been ono of tho mam 
grounds upon which tho confidence of Ins constituents in 
him had been founded and ho could qow resi t thoso 
claims no longer, but, on tlio contrary ' found liim-clf 
impelled for tho peace of tho countra, to ndw-o tlio king 
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to propose a settlement of the question. What Mr. 

* Canning had foregone, Mr. Peel now resigned — the honour 
and the trust which he valued above all others. 

Mr. Peel’s resignation was accepted ; and the new 
election soon took place. There was an intention on the 
part of the anti-Catholic members of tho University to 
bring forward Lord Encombe, the grandson of Lord Eldon, 
who consented to the nomination ; but it was found that 
Mr. Peel was so stronglj' supported that it would be 
necessary to oppose to him a candidate of graver years and 
greater weight than the youthful Lord Encombe ; and Sir 
Eobert H. Inglis was the choice of the University. The 
contest was eager and close. During the three days that 
it lasted, 1364 voters polled; and the majority by which 
Sir Eobert H. Inglis won his seat was only 146. Mr. Peel 
was returned for the borough of Westbury, in time to 
assume the management of the Catholic Eelief Bill in the 
Commons. 

No division took place in either House on the address 
in answer to the royal speech, which was, as usual now, 
delivered by commission. The king appeared averse to 
meeting his parliament, or seeing any one else whom he 
could avoid; and the present occasion was one the least 
likely to draw him forth from his retirement, though tho 
sanction of his presence would at this time have been 
especially valuable to his ministers. The prime-minister 
expressed his desire that no discussion of the Catholic 
question should take place till the measure should be 
brought forward; explaining that the measure would be 
proposed in a substantial shape, without going through a 
committee ; that its purport would be a removal of all the 
civil disabilities of the Catholics, with a few special excep- 
tions ; and that it would be accompanied by provisions 
rendered necessaiy by the removal of the disabilities. 

Before the subject could be entered upon, it was essential 
to procure the dissolution of the Catholic Association. 
The preceding acts passed for the purpose had failed ; and 
the difficulty was great of framing a law which could not 
be evaded as they had been. The present act was limited 
as to time, hying proposed for only one year; and the 
penalties were not severe ; but it gavel arge powers to the 

VOL. II. p 
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therefore there lb no reason for change "Why, this ia tho 
very reason for a change It is because tho evil is not 
casual and teraporaiy, but permanent and inveterate — it 
is because tho detail of misery and outrage is nothing hut 
tho ‘old stoij * that I am contented to run the hazards of 
a change We cannot determine upon remaining idlo 
spectators of the discord and disturbance of Ireland The 
universal voice of the country declares that something 
must bo done I am but echoing the sentiments of all 
reasonable men, when I repeat that something must bo 
done I wish howevei, to take nothing for granted, but 
to found my argument, not upon general assent, but upon 
unquestionable facts I ask you to go back to a remoter 
period than it is generally tho habit to embrace in these 
discussions — I ask you to examine the state of his majesty s 
government for tho last thirty five >ears and to remark 
the bearing of the Catholic question upon that go\ em- 
inent the divisions it has created among our statesmen, 
the distraction it has occasioned among our councils, and 
tho weakness it has consequently produced I ask you 
then to obsen e w hat has been tho course of parliament for 
the same period And, lastly, win t has been tho conse- 
quence of the divisions in tho councils of the king and of 
disunion between tho two Houses of parliament— -tho 
practical consequences as to Ireland ’ 

1 he narrative of these divisions is mournful enough, not 
onlj m its detail of tho consequences to Ireland but ns 
proving how much evil men will cause and enduro rathoi 
than surrender their prejudices and the power which they 
hold on the tenuie of bigotry In tho time of Lord Liver 
pool, it appears that tho prejudices had bocomo scarcely 
tenable, and the power of tyranny verj precarious In 
1825, Mr Peel declared ‘I stated to tho Earl of Liver- 
pool, who was then at tho head of tho administration, that 
in consequence of the decision givon against mo in this 
House, it was mj anxious wish to bo relieved from office 
It was, however, notified to mo that my retirement would 
occasion tho retirement of tho Earl of Liverpool and that 
such an event would at onco produco a dissolution of tho 
administration, tho responsibility of which would rest 
with me .... Lord Liverpool was then approaching tho 
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tod of Ms career. I had entered public life under Ms 
auspices, and I shrank from the painful task of causing 
Ms retirement, and the dissolution of Ms majesty’s existing 
government. If I had acted simply in obedience to my 
own wishes, I would have resigned. I was induced, 
however, to retain office, and to ascertain the result of 
another appeal to the country, by a general election. In 
1826, there was a new parliament. In 1827, a majority 
in this House decided against the Catholic question. In 
1828, however, the House took a different view of the 
matter, and though it did not pass a bill, it agreed to a 
resolution favourable to the principle of adjustment. That 
resolution being passed, I was again in the situation in 
which I had been placed in 1825, and I determined to 
retire from office. I intimated my fixed intention in this 
respect to the Duke of Wellington ; but I felt it my duty 
to accompany that intimation with the declaration, not 
only that I would not, in a private capacity, any longer 
obstruct a settlement which appeared to me ultimately 
inevitable, but that' I would advise and promote it. 
Circumstances occurred, as I have already explained, 
under which I was appealed to to remain in office ; under 
which I was told, that my retirement from office must 
prevent the adoption of the course wMch I was disposed 
to recommend. I resolved therefore, and without doubt 
or hesitation, not to abandon my post, but to take all the 
personal consequences of originating and enforcing, as a 
minister, the very measure which I had heretofore opposed.’ 

In the other House, the explanations were as charac- 
teristic, and almost as interesting, as in the Commons. 
The Duke of Wellington apologised at the outset for being 
about to make a longer speech than their lordships were 
accustomed to hear from him ; but he made shorter work 
of it than any other man would have done. It was in the 
course of this speech that he uttered the declaration which 
is, and will continue to be, more remembered than anything 
else he ever said. ‘I am one of those,’ said the great 
Captain, ‘ who have probably passed a longer period of my 
life engaged in? war than most men, and principally, I 
may say, in civil war ; and I must say this, that if I could 
avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one month of civil 
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much of wlmt tho ministers had to struggle with m their 
dealings with a soveieign who according to this record, 
was as unscrupulous with regard to truth, os ho was weak 
and passionate 

Tiie first interview took place on the 28 th of March, 
two days before the Relief Bill left the Commons , and it 
lasted about four hours The king seems to have opened 
by a statement so manifestly untrue that Lord Lldon, 
who * refuted this allegation of the king’s’ m his pru ato 
memorandum must have seen how cautiously he ought to 
reccivo the complaints of the present ministers which 
followed ‘His majesty employed a very considerable 
portion of time in stating all that he represented to havo 
passed when Mr Canning was made minister, and ex- 
pressly stated that Mr Canning would never, and that ho 
had engaged that he would never allow him to bo troubled 
about the Roman Catholic question Ho blamed all tho 
ministers who had retired upon Cannings appointment 
lopresented in substance that thoir retirement, and not 
he, had mado Canning minister Ho oxcepted from this 
blame, m words, mj self This is as foolish as it is clearly 
falso , but his majesty was not at this timo affirming 1 on 
tho word of a king,’ hut indulging in tlio fretfulness and 
helpless anger of a child, in which stato men will somo 
times like passionate children say anything that their 

J iassion suggests And this helpless being w as ho whom 
us ministers, weighed down by responsibility, had to call 
master and to implicate in their work ! 

‘Ho complained that ho had no\cr seen tho bills, that 
tlio condition of Ireland had not been taken into considera- 
tion , that tho Association Bill had been passed through 
both Houses before ho had seen it, that it was a aery 
inefficient measuro compared to thoso which ho had in 
vain himself recommended , that tho other proposed 
measures ga\o lum tho greatest possible pain and uneasi- 
ness , that ho w is m tho stato of a person with a pistol 
presented to his breast , that ho had nothing to fall back 
upon , that his ministers had threatened — I think ho said 
twice, at the timo of my seeing him — to resign, if tho 
measures wens not proceeded in, and that ho had said to 
them “Go on,” when ho knew not how to rebel o himself 
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from the state in which ]ie was placed ; and that, in one 
of those meetings, when resignation was threatened, he 
was urged to the sort of consent he gave, by what passed 
in the interview between him and his ministers, till the 
interview and the talk had brought him into such a state, 
that he hardly knew what he was about when he, after 
several hours, said “ Go on.” He then repeatedly expressed 
himself as in a state of the greatest misery, repeatedly 
saying : “ What can I do ? I have nothing to fall back 
upon and musing for some time, and then again repeating 
the same expression.’ 

It is clear that the king had given his ministers his 
formal sanction to proceed, on their presenting the alterna- 
tive of their resigning. It was mere childishness now to 
say that he was in such a state that he did not know what 
he was about ; and it is astonishing that he could for a 
moment think of drawing back, or suppose that Lord 
Eldon could suggest or sanction such a retractation. This 
appears to be what he was aiming at throughout these two 
interviews ; but, well as the old Tory would have liked to 
see the measure destroyed, he could not assume the respon- 
sibility of encouraging the king to withdraw his royal 
word. The whole demeanour of the king appears to 
convey the impression that he thought his ministers were 
doing something wilful and wanton in proposing relief to 
the Catholics. Throughout the two interviews, he speaks 
as if the premier and Mr. Peel had taken it into their 
heads to gratify the Catholics, purely for the purpose of 
teasing their sovereign. He thinks and speaks of no one 
but himself; dwells only on his own annoyance, never 
even alluding to the state of the Catholics, or of the king- 
dom at large. 

‘ After a great deal of time spent,’ Lord Eldon’s account 
continues, * in which his majesty was sometimes silent — 
apparently uneasy — occasionally stating his distress, the' 
hard usage he had received, his wish to extricate himself 
— that he knew not what to look to, what to fall back 
upon — that he was miserable beyond what he could ex- 
press — I asked him whether his majesty, so frequently 
thus expressing himself, meant either to enjoin me, or to 
forbid me, considering or trying whether anything could 
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Though Lord Eldon told the long that it w as impossible 
to draw back, he cci tainly entertained hopes that refusal, 
or at least delay, might 3 ot be expected He save 1 1 cer 
tamly thought when I left him that lie would express 
great difficult} when the bill was proposed for tbe royal 
assent — great, but w Inch would be overcome— about gwing 
it I fear that it seemed to be gi\ en as matter of course ’ 
It was with gieat horror that the old carl heard the con 
elusion of the business ‘April 14,1829 — I he fatal bills 
lecencd the loyal assent 3 esterday afternoon After all I 
had heard in my visits, not a day's delay 1 God bless us, 
and His Cliurcb 1 * 

What else could tbe helpless sovereign do, when even 
his friend, the late chancellor, told him that he could not 
draw back 9 Belay could have done no good, and might 
havo cost him dear The only thing ho could now do was 
to exhibit his temper towards his ministers and all friends 
of the Catholics He particulaily requested the attendance 
of Lord Eldon at lus next levee , and he distinguished lam 
by attentions which contrasted strongly with his coldness 
towaids those who wore in the high places of office.’ 
I his gracious leception, however, did not make Lord 
Eldon quite happy ‘I was grieved,’ ho sa 3 s ‘that my 
visit was a visit of duty to a soieroign whose suprcmac} is 
shared by that Italian pnest, as bhakspearo calls tho pope 
But I heard that ho much wished it, and I understood 
that it would bo a relief if I would go Ho is cer- 

tainly very wretched about tho late business It is a pit} 
ho has not the comfort of being free from blamo hirasolf’ 
Tho king a manner was observed, as lio intended it should 
he Two days afterwards Lord Eldon writes ‘ llvo 
universal talk heie is about tbe manner in which tho long, 
at tho loaeo, reconed tho voters for tho Catholics — most 
uncivilly — markedly so towards tho lords spiritual, tlio 
bishops who so aoted'-and tho ciulity with which bo 
reccia od tho anti Catholic voters, particularly tho bishops. 
It seems to bo very general talk now, th it lus minister! 
went ranch hey end what they should base. said an parh^ 
rnent, as to his consent to tho measure Consent, how* 
e\ ct, ho certainly did , but with a longtiago of reluctance, 
pam, anil misery , which, if it had been represented, would 
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have prevented a great deal of that ratting which carried 
the measure. 1 

Such was the monarch in whose name the ministers 
were compelled to act, and such the temper and conduct 
they had to hear with from him. Such was ‘the first 
gentleman in England 1 — casting himself on the neck of his 
old adviser, bemoaning himself like a child, and indulging 
himself in persecuting the peers for their opinions, after 
having, by his message, demanded their opinions On 
Catholic relief, and led the way. His gentlemanliness 
might be very striking to those who were in his presence ; 
but it is not very conceivable to us now, when we find it 
did not preserve him from agitation and passion, from 
such despotism as he could use, and from extreme personal 
rudeness. We hardly know which to wonder at most — 
his rebellion against a necessity of which he could not 
have been ignorant, or his reputation for good-manners. 

On looking back to this time, nothing is more surprising 
than the quietness with which the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders took place. There were some 
few who saw and exposed the badness of the proceeding ; 
but they were very few ; and the very men who ought to 
have understood and been faithful to the principle of the 
case — the very men who, in the same session spoke and 
voted for parliamentary reform — helped to extinguish the 
political liberties of the ‘ forties.’ Mr. Brougham regarded 
it as ‘the almost extravagant price of the inestimable 
good ’ which would arise from Catholic emancipation. Sir 
J. Mackintosh declared it a tough morsel which he had 
found it hard to swallow. Lord Duncannon, Lord Pal- 
merston, and Mr. Huskisson, tried another method. They 
did what argument could do to obtain the inestimable 
good, without paying the extravagant price which they 
did not conceive to be necessaiy. If they had been duly 
supported by all the friends of parliamentary reform, there 
is little doubt that the relief of the Catholics might have 
been obtained without the sacrifice of so vast an amount 
of political rights. But among the silent and idle was 
O’Connell, who threw overboard his beloved ‘ forties,’ after 
pledging his life to destruction, and his soul to perdition, 
if he ever again slighted their liberties ; and in a case 


HisTom op thl rr \ce Cpook Hi 

f0 »- c U eo fnlcd, wo have littlo power of censure* 
N for meaner offenders 

TJiO two Bides of tho caso wero stated to bo these 
Tho Insli landlords had split up tlicir estates into small 
properties for their own political purposes, and tho long 
trains of adherents had followed tbeir great man to tho 
j oiling booth, ns obediently ns sheep go to tho water, till 
tho recent period when tho forties, wero secured by 
0 Connell and the priests on behalf of the Catholic cause. 
Tho landlords would now have been glad to bo able to 
undo their work, to consolidate the^o small properties, and 
got nd of tho forties But this was a work winch can 
never bo undone No oartlnjuako camo to swallow up tlio 
forties , no volcano o\ erflowed to fuso their littlo properties 
into one Tho landlords there foro desired that tho men 
w liom they had niado freeholders should ho disfranchised 
They pleaded, and trul), that theso multitudes wero led 
hr tho priests, and that their numbers wero so great as to 
swamp all the rest of tho count} constituency , so that 
tho representation of tho Inch counties would bo wholly in 
tho h inds of the Catholic leaders Tho wash of many land- 
lords was that tho franchiso should bo restricted within 
» twenty pound qualification, but tho government would 
nut hear of any thing higher than ft ten pound francluso 
Tho pleas on tho other sido wero of tho iniquity of 
playing fast and loo«o m this manner with political 
liberties, and of treating ft morel) inconvenient constituency 
ill tho samo manner ns a corrupt one No corruption, no 
moral disqualification, was alleged against tlio forties. 
The) had at first been under thomfluenco of tlio Protostant 
landlords, and (hey wero now under that of tho Catholic 
priests, but ever) pnnciplo of political morality taught 
that tho tmo remedy for such dcpcndenco was, not in 
retrogression, but in promoting tho freedom and en- 
lightenment of tho class so easily led There was irro- 
parablo mischief m visiting with tho same jiennltics tho 
superstitions \ oters w lio wero led b) their pnests, and tho 
corrupt who wero bought with gold As for considerations 
of expediency, tho worst dangers, tho onl) apprcciallo 
dangers arising from this largo constituency, would bo 
over when the Catholic Belief Bill was parsed Forraidal lo 
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*as the notion of this constituency might bo whim directed 
towards object-; not yet legalised, it could no longer be 
mischievous wlic-n Catholics had free entrance into jorlia- 
menf. If every county in Ireland should s aid Catholic 
members to parliament, where was the evil? It could 
only happen through tho real pivpowb-r.iue*-' of Catholic, -j 
in the constituency, and would a 'Vot'd a f.urr eta sent dion, 
while i he Catholic element in the legislature would : till 
he small in the presence of the Proiesf.-.nti-r: of tie* n a ! of 
the empire. It. ought not. to ho forgot:--. t<*n by the 
friends of the Catholics, that their relief }*!'•<» <d»{ u*n,*d 
hy this very constituency whom it wa~ r. j>n<pe*'d in 
disfranchise. Those friends of ihe C a*! wwo b mud 

by every obligation of principle and f<„dr :<> i< > 5* i t mb 
a demolition of political rights as wa> ' - * *d hi ref urn 
for action so beneficial. Bui. admit:;:.;' : . - thing* in 

the main, and scarcely attempting :•< * -. *; tmm-'iw *, 
almost, all tho friends of tho Cat! ad: •- *. '< I for tho <H 
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It was thought by ' ■> i~. e +v„ 

Catholic Belief Bill 
evidently intended bu ^ 

meat till he should have been, re elected Ihore was, 
perhaps, a strong temptation to «how him np to his 
followers, to whom he had pledged his reputation as a 
lawyer that he could sit in parliament without taking tho 
oaths Tho point might have been regarded as still dis- 
putable if Mr 0 Connell had been allowed to take his seat, 
in any manner, without being re-elected, and therefore 
the admission to parliament, by means of the new oath, 
was_limited to tne case of ‘any person professing tho 
Roman Catholic religion, who shall after the commence 
ment of ’ 4 — A n * ** ^^mher of the IIouso of 

Common by this clauso , 

but there nty that justico 

should stoop from her height to hum bio and annoy an 
, - diwnssion 


spectacle and not a little duioinou^^. 1 

at the difficulty which tho Houso seemed to find m settling 
the bearings of a law just passed by ‘themselves 
Mr 0 Connell supported by Lords Ebnngton and 
Duncannon presented himself to bo sworn at the table of 
the House of Commons on tho 15th of May He was not 
after all, tho first Catholic member who so presented 
himself, for Lord Surrey tho son of tho Duho of Norfolk, 
had been elected for Horsham during the Raster recess 
and had taken his seat , but tho strongest interest, naturalh 
attached to the appear anco of Mr 0 Connell Tho clerk 
offered the oath which had been repealed by tho late act , 
and Mr 0 Connell objected, to it on tho ground that it 
was no longer in force, its repeal being distinctly declared 
m the now act. Tho clerk communicated tho objection to 
tho speaker, uho had, of coarse made up his mind n hat to 
do and say Ho addressed tho Houso, declaring his opinion 
that tho election having taken place under tho old law, 
tho oaths imposed by tho old law must bo taken, to entitle 
any member to sit in that House 'I he nemso might l-o 
appealed to by petition from without, or by the question 
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’being raised within iiself. Meantime. Mr. O’Connell must, 
withdraw. As soon as Mr. O’Connell had withdrawn, Mr. 
Brougham moved that ho should ho recalled, in order to 
ho heard in regard to his claim. Every one was awaro 
that ho must bo heard. As it. required some consideration 
whether ho should bo heard at the table or at the bar, tho 
debato was adjourned from tho present. Friday to Monday 
tho IStli. On that day, Mr. O’Connell spolco at length at 
the bar, and astonished some of his hearers as much by 
tho gentlemanly moderation of his tone and manner ns by 
the strength of his pleas. When he finished, opinion was 
very much divided ns to his construction of his case; and 
somo proposed that, as there appeared oven to tho lawyers 
to be doubt, Mr. O'Connell should have the benefit of tho 
doubt, and be at once admitted on talcing tho now oatn. 
There would, however, have been no real kindness to him 
and his constituents in so admitting him as to leave room 
for any question as to the legality of his position ; and tho 
true reason for tho proposal probably was. the desiro to 
avoid the excitement of a now Clare election at that time. 
The solicitor-general having moved that Sir. O’Connell 
was not entitled to sit without first taking tho oath of 
supremacy, tho question was pressed to a division, when 
the numbers wero 190 to 11G in favour of Mr. O’Connell’s 
exclusion. 

When Mr. O’Connell appeared at tho bar, tbo next day, 
to bear tbe decision of the House, ho was asked whether 
he was ready to take tho oath of supremacy. Ho requested 
permission to look at tho oath ; and, after considering it 
for a short time, observed : ‘ I see in this oath, one asser- 
tion, as to a matter of fact, which I know is not true ; and 
I see in it another assertion, as to a matter of opinion, 
which I believe is not true. I therefore refuse to take 
this oath.’ Then ensued somo discussion as to whether a 
writ should he issued for a new election, or an act ho 
passed for the relief of Mr. O’Connell, in order to avoid tho 
excitement of a new election ; hut tbe issue of the writ 
was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. O’Connell was elected without opposition ; hut' not 
for this was the language of his addresses and speeches 
the less violent and outrageous. He left not a moment’s 
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doubt in tho mmd of my one of his intention to keep up* 
agitation m Ireland, by means as indefensible in them- 
selves as ever, while they had no longer tho excuso of 
being « ’ Tho atrocity 

of lus statesmen is 

sedreel res themsoli cs 

are be „ ism of courso 

appears Worso after his having shown how mild and 
moderate he could appear away from homo* and among 
persons too enlightened to be animated by violent language 
He pledged lnmself to obtain the repeal of everything 
objectionable in the new act — tho disfranchisement of tho 
forties, and tho checks upon tho increase of monaclnsm in 
Ireland Ho promised everything tho Irish would 1 j 1 o 
to have, if tho county of Claro would return him now , 
and among other things, tho repeal of tho union Trom 
this time the cry of repeal was ilfr 0 Connell s tool Cor 
cultivating the agitation by which m regard to mmd, 
fame, and fortune, ho lived Trora this timo ho whs dis 
honoured m the oyes of all upright men tip to tins tirao 
ho had had a good cause, and was trulj tho Iicto of it 
Thcro was many another good causo j et to bo advocated 
for Ireland, of which he might have been tho hero— of 
which ho must haio been tho hero, if ho had liad in him 
an} thing of tho heroic element But from this time, his 
true glory was extinguished Ho roso in influence, power 
and notoriety, to an eminence such as no other individual 
citizen has attained m modern times in our country , but 
tho higher ho roso in these respects, tho deeper ho sank in 
tho esteem of those whose esteem is essential to tho esta- 


blishment of true f\mo Up to this time, ho might bo a 
patriot, though his methods were too much those of a 
demagoguo, up to this time, ho had a clou, definite, and 
virtuous aim beforo him, and ho followed it to tho point of 
success, but henceforward ho professed aims which wero 
not onty unreal, but which ho evidently did not expect 
that rational pcoplo could supposo to bo real Hence- 
forward thcro was no more stability, no more of tho 
dignity which is imolied in n noble cause ho inado men 
fear him court lnm, groan under him, adimro him, and, ns 
regards tho ignorant lower class of Irish, mloro him , but 
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•from this moment, no man respected him. After his 
addresses at the second Clare election, there could he no 
more mistake aboitt O’Connell. 

The Catholic Association assembled again, under the 
name of an ‘ aggregate meeting 5 of the Catholics, to pro- 
mote the re-election of Mr. O’Connell. The rent was still 
in existence — a large balance of its funds being in the 
hands of the treasurers, and disposable only at the bidding 
of the body which had collected it. Five thousand pounds 
of this money were voted towards the expenses of the now 
elections. On the 30th of July, Mr. O’Connell was re- 
turned without opposition, nearly a month after parliament 
had risen ; so that he did not take his seat till the opening 
of the next session — February, 1830. 

Here, then, we have witnessed the close of one of the 
most important controversies which ever agitated society 
in any age or country. In significance it perhaps yields 
to no social controversy whatever ; in importance it must 
of course yield to some few great organic questions which 
concern essential principles of government. It must be 
considered as of less importance, for instance, in a large 
view, than the question of reform of parliament. But it 
was practically, and on a near view, of more pressing 
urgency than any other, or than all others put together; 
and under the pressure of this urgency, men generally 
judged amiss of the issues — as men are wont to do in cir- 
cumstances so critical. The No-Popery terrorise were 
scarcely more mistaken in their anticipations of woe and 
destruction from the emancipation of the Catholics than 
the liberal politicans of the time were in their expectations 
of the contentment and tranquillity which were to ensue 
in Ireland. The last reasonably laughed at the hobgoblin 
images of the pope and the Jesuits which the London 
Tories and Irish Orangemen conjured up, to frighten 
themselves and everybody else whom they could alarm: 
they reasonably insisted on the impossibility of doing any- 
thing for Ireland till this measure of relief should be 
granted; but -they unreasotiably went further in their 
expectations, and concluded that the tranquillity of Ire lan d 
would follow from the measure -r —iw-p -.r„ 
had said that it would ; hut all 
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, fnffiim, ft r tiamiolvm x>thng at MKht lk word of Mr • 
n rw>nll as it deserved saw that Mr 0 Connell never 
meant that Ireland should be tranquillised , and that if 
Jo Juicl wished for her tranqmllisation e\er so earnestly, 
lio conW not have effected it A sudden cliango in tlio law 
could not mol o o permanent change m the temper of a 
nation— -own of a nation which 1 now how to reverence 
low But by the Irish, the function and the valuo of law 
Jiod never been understood, and it was now Mr OCon 
noil s daily and nightly caro that tlio people should not be 
the bettor disposed towards tho law foi its having become 
ii * Tv» i a Ywrmln r addresses at this time, 


purpose to bo inducing 
o legislation IIo told 
thorn that he had got tho new Jaw for them, and could get 
as much more ib he liked and ho represented tho wholo 
administration of law and justice in Ireland as purposely 
hostilo to thorn, and to ho regarded only for tho sake of 
safety, whether m tho form of obedience or ovasion IIo 
advocated, both by precept and oxamplo a whollj em 
pineal motliod of political and social osistonco, instead of 
using his efforts to bring society into a tranquil organic 
state Accordingly, tho relief measure appeared to pro- 
duco no effect whatever upon tho temper aud troubles of 
Ireland A multitude of Catholics found themselves 
deprived of tho franchise , and landlords, Protestant and 
Catholic, found tho valuo of their property much diminished 
by tho oporntion of tho samo provision Tho Orangemen 
became moro furious and bigoted through fear aud jealousy 
of their triumphant neighbours , and those triumphant 
neighbours wero urged on b> tbeir leaders to msufferablo 
insolence towards tho government and sister nation which 
had granted them relief no longer possiblo to bo withheld 
Tho list of Irish outrages tho pictures of Irish enmo which 
follow, in tho registers of tho time tho record of Catholic 
emancipation, aio verj painful, but thoy show, not that 
thoxo was anything wrong in tho proceduro of relief but 
that it had been too long delayed Thero could not hayo 
boon stronger ovtdenco that a less generous measure would 
liav o dono no good, and much mischief As it was thero 
was no room for regret that tho right tiling had been dono 
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’at last, and done in tlio freest and amplest spirit and 
manner. If thcro was any causo for regret, it was that it 
had not been done long before; and also that even its 
promoters should so little understand iho operation of 
tyrannical restrictions as to bolieve that their cH’ccts would 
cease with their existence. Injury may bo forgiven, and 
even forgotten; insult may bo forgiven, though perhaps 
never forgotten : but the temper and character generated 
under insult and injury cannot, by any process, be changed 
at once into a healthful condition of trustfulness, integrity, 
and good-humour. The omancipators of tho Catholics 
therefore had to put up with a different fate from that 
which had been predicted for them by tho truo patriots 
and best political prophets who had anticipated a brighter 
coming time for Ireland. Thoy had not grateful Ireland 
at their feet, relieved from tho raging demon — calm, 
clothed, and right in mind ; but, on the contrary, it could 
scarcely be seen whether or no the demon was really cast 
out. There was no gratitude, no peace, no trust, no in- 
clination to alliance for great common objects. But then, 
on the other hand, there was infinite relief in tho sense of 
the removal of wrong, in safety from revolution and civil 
war, in consciousness that tho way was now clear for the 
regeneration of Ireland — clear as far as tho political con- 
science of England was concerned. Iroland was not, under 
her new emancipation, what her Grattans and Plunkets 
had expected, nor what the Cannings and Broughams, and 
Wellingtons and Peels, had hoped to see her ; but it was 
enough for support that tho right act was done, and that 
the grand obstruction of all was removed ; though so many 
more were found to exist, that, after a lapse of twenty 
years, we see no end to them yet. 
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Admits ldn of Catholic Peers — Changes in fl e Cukmet — Pnhamentnry 
I cfbrtn — Lt>fd Blandfbttl — Dnel — Parliamentary FrA feelings — • 
JlelittionS with Portugal — King s Speech 


The Catholic question was so engrossing to the mind of 
the whole nation, that the records of the year present fe\v 
notices of other subject 1 ? In connection with it, however, 
some incidents occurred which are worthy of note 
When the House of lords assembled after the Easter 
holidays, on the 28th of April, thcro was an unusually 
full attendance and many ladies wore present, in expecta- 
tion of a very interesting spcctaclo On tho cntranco of 
a group of persons who proceeded to tho table thero was 
a profound silence amidst which threo Catholic peers — 
the Dnko of horfolh, Lord Clifford, and Lord Dormer — 
took tho oaths 1 hoy had obtained entrance at last to tho 
legislative assembly whero their fathers sat and ruled 
when their faith was that of tho wliolo land In those 
days, tlio cathedrals wero theirs, and tho universities and 
tho crown and tho legislature , all tho ‘ throne^ domina 
tions princedoms, virtues powers of tho civilised world, 
and now, hero was a little remnant of tho old Catholic 
peerage re-entering upon the function of government under 
a sad reduction of pomp and circumstance 1 o tho student 
of history and tho nntiquarnn, tho spectacle was ono of 
deep and somewhat melancholy interest, but tho more 
ignorant among tho possessors of po\\ or looked upon these 
peers of ancient lineage as a Bort of intruders — ns tho 
newest order of upstarts whoso admission vulgarised their 
r - - * i’ 1 * -* — 

] 

companions wero soon after joined bymoro of their own 
f nth On tho 1st of Ma> Lords Stafford, Potro and Stmir 
ton took tho oaths and tueir seats Soon after. Lord Eldon 
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’ paid a visit to two melancholy duchesses, who showed him 
their vast collections of Protestant speeches, protestations, 
and pledges — ‘some in gold letters’ — which, in better 
days, the ladies had taken for an ample security that no ' 
Catholic would ever sit as a legislator ; hut their sym- 
pathising old friend told them they might now throw all 
those valued securities into the fire. One of these ladies 
was the wife of ‘ the young Duke of Richmond, who did 
very well in all he said during the debates’ against the 
admission of the Catholics, and in opposition to the 
ministry. Though he failed in his object, he was not 
without his reward for his opposition. ‘ I hear,’ writes 
Lord Eldon, ‘ that he is a great favourite with the king ; 
which seems not to be the fortune, be it good or bad, at 
this moment, of those addicted to his ministers.’ 

In the sauie cause, Sir Charles Wetherell, the attorney 
general, had made sacrifices. The administration had 
hoped that he would at least have kept silence on their 
great measure, though he had refused to prepare the bill ; 
but he held it dishonest to keep silence, threw his whole 
powers into opposition, and of course was immediately 
dismissed from his office, in which he was succeeded by 
Sir James Scarlett, who had been attorney-general under 
Mr. Canning. Another change was occasioned by the 
retirement of the lord high admiral, the Duke of Clarence, 
who was thought, by the straightforward and simple- 
mannered premier, to have mixed up too much of the 
popularity-seeking of the heir-presumptive with the busi- 
ness of his office. There had been avast deal of jaunt- 
ing and cruising about, presenting of colours, preparation 
of shows on sea and land, which appeared to the Duke of 
Wellington to be more expensive and foolish than in any 
way serviceable ; and it is believed that the retirement of 
the lord high admiral was caused by a plain expression of 
the premier’s opinion on this matter. It is said that on a 
long account for ti availing expenses being sent into the 
trcasui y by the lord high admiral, the Duke of Wellington 
endorsed the paper: ‘Ko travelling expenses allowed to 
the lord high admiral,’ and dismissed it. The health of the 
Duke of Clarence was- unsatisfactory atfhis time— enourrh 
so to justify his retirement without other cause. II h 
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privileges of gentlemen, and tlio In cs of lures and birds , 
but there is another side to it, ‘as we shall havo occasion 
to see hereafter The true and permanent aspect of tho 
question is that in which it regards tho feeding or robbing 
the hungry — the deterioration or improvement of tho land 
— tho filling or emptying of our prisons — tho increase or 
diminution of crime — the oppression or redemption of a 
million of rural 1 abourers , one might sa y , tho very oxistenco 
of society as it is and is to ho Of course, the game laws 
iv ill give way, sooner than our social organisation, hut 
tho two cannot much longer exist together, and when 
the sportsmen m parliament attain to seeing this tho 
gravo aspect of tho question will piesent itself to them as 
it docs now to those who forcseo tho end Meantimo, wo 
have noted one of tho first attacks on tho aristocratic 
privileges of the gun, and the hind of thought, speech, 
and temper, which tho attach called forth 

One of tho most interesting debates of tho session was 
on the8ubjcct of our relations with tho Queen of Portugal 
Tho conduct of England in preserving her neutrality ns 
to tho de facto government of Portugal had lieen apparently 
so strange as tocauso eager and angry discussion, not only 
on tho continent, and on tho other sido of tho Atlantic 
but m tho British parliament It is well that cases of 
such extreme nicety in regard to international honour 
occur now and then, embarrassing as they may ho at tho 
moment for so closo an appeal to principles is good f >r 
the national conscience, and a roblo cxcrci 60 for tho 
national ruler. Seldom has thcro been a caso more try mg 
to fltsh and blood than tho ono before us or moro honour 
able to tho conscience of tho gov ernment T bus, at least, 

r ‘ »rs , 

iter 


tho Portugncso refugees for permission to send a iar^o 
" 1 d to Brazil 

granted on 
id nnrnium- 
sen<uona in 

Portugal, in which England was bound as a neutral 
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, power, not to interfere. The pledge was offered; Count 
Itabayana declaring that he could give a clear and precise 
reply, that there was no intention of employing these 
stores in the civil dissensions of Portugal. Yet, the arms 
and powder were immediately conveyed, not to Brazil, 
but to Terceira. Terceira, the largest island of the Azores, 
which are under the dominion of Portugal, had declared 
in favour of the young queen, and driven off the troops 
of Don Miguel. The sending these arms there in such a 
mode awakened the suspicions of our government that 
men would soon be sent after them ; and thus the island 
would be garrisoned and strengthened by England for 
war against the actual ruler of Portugal; a proceeding 
which woidd have been a direct breach of neutrality. In 
October, application was made for a conveyance for the 
Portuguese troops to Terceira. The reply of the Duke of 
'Wellington was, that ‘ England was determined to main- 
tain a neutrality in the civil dissensions of Portugal, and 
that the king, with that determination, could not permit 
the ports and arsenals of England to be made places of 
equipment for hostile armaments.’ He intimated also that 
the 4000 Portuguese troops could not be allowed to remain 
in any English port, as a military body, ready for action. 
All needful hospitality should be shown them ; but they 
must disband, and distribute themselves over the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, or wherever they pleased, 
and not remain concentrated in Plymouth. The answer 
was, that sooner than separate and dissolve their military 
organisation, they would go to Brazil. The duke’s reply 
was, that we did not wish to send them away, but that 
they could repair to Brazil if they chose ; and a British 
convoy was offered to protect them from Portuguese 
cruisers. This convoy was declined. In the next De- 
cember, application was made for permission and means of 
transport to send the refugees, unarmed, to Terceira ; and 
this was refused on the ground of the former deception. 
The applicants were told: ‘We have been already de- 
ceived ; you profess to sail as unarmed men, but you will 
find arms on your arrival at Terceira.’ The profession 
then, on the part of the Portuguese leaders, was that thev 
were going to Brazil ; but the go VCTI r*Tt arxmyn -fT) f\ T 

VOL. II. 
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they sailed with false clearances, which wero obtained 
at tho custom houso as for Gibraltar, for Vngmia» and for 
other places The expedition consisted of four a easels 
which earned 652 officers and men, Under the command 
of General Count Saldanha, who had been the Poitugtioso 
war minister under tho constitution Distinct notice had 
been given to the heads of the expedition that any attempt 
to laud at Terceira would bo prevented , and that a Btifwh 
fore? would be found ready for the purpose stationed 0 r t 
tho island 

A small force of armed vessels had, m fact, been de 
spatchcd under tho command of Captain Walpole, of tho 
j Ranger, with instructions to cruise off the island, and to 
inform the Portuguese under Saldanha, if they appeared 
that ho had authority to prevent their landing ‘And)’ 
continued the instructions, ‘ should they jiersist, not with 
standing such warning, m hovenng about, or in miking 
any offorts to effect a landing, you are then to uso force 
to drive them away from that neighbourhood, and beep 
sight of them until you shall bo convinced by tbo cotirso 
thoy may steei, and tho distanco they may havo proceeded, 
that thoy ha\ o no intention of returning to tho Western 
Islands ’ As Captain Walpole was keeping lus watch, oh 
tho 16th of January, off Port Prayi, m Terceira, tho 
expedition appeared The vessol which carried Saldanha 
camo first It paid no attention to tho two shots find 
by tho Ranger to bring thorn to, and appeared resohed 
to push into port at all hazards Captain Wnlpolo was 
comp ’ ’ ’ 1 ' 

anotl 
was 

in all countries, who dul not know what lmd passed imst.cn, 
asked what this could mean Lngland had reccncd <ho 
young queen and her adherents with all hosj itahty ami cn 
couragement , had withdrawn hor ombasbador from Lisbon 
on tho avowal of Don ’Vliguel’s usurpation, and now win 
firing upon tho young queen’s troops when they wen 
entering tho port of an island which had remained iinthfiu 
to her Tho most mortifying comment was that of too 
usurper, Don Miguel announced in tho IaA( n G( t rtt't 
that, J tho conduct of England towards I’orlngah m 1,11 
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> circumstances, IiacI been abovo all praise.’ The steady 
reply of the English government -was that we were not at 
war with Portugal ; and we should not go to war with 
Portugal while her conflicts were civil. Our obligations 
were to defend Her,- on her own appeal, against foreign 
aggression ; and beyond these obligations we would not go. 
Our immediate business was to preserve our neutrality. 

Captain Walpole’s shot compelled Saldanha to a confer- 
ence, at the end of which he declared that ho considered 
thd whole expedition prisoners to the English. Captain 
Walpole took care hot to indicate the direction in which 
the Portuguese should depart ; and ho told them to go 
wherb they pleased ; only not to stay where they were. 
They sailed westwards 5 and he followed them, Saldanha 
keeping up the affectation of supposing him the captor of 
the expedition. On the 24th, when the vessels were 
within five hundred miles of Scilly, Captain Walpolo 
thought it time to put an end to this pretence, lest any 
colour should be afforded, by their simultaneous arrival in 
the Channeh to the charge that England had violated her 
neutrality, to the injury of the constitutional cause. He 
therefore sent to ask Saldanha where he was going. 
Saldanha expressed astonishment at the Question, and said 
that prisoners of war alwhys went wherever their captors 
chose to lead them. Captain Walpole, declaring that 
Saldahha’s conduct determined him to escort the expedition 
no further, turned back to Terceira, where he intercepted 
another vessel charged with Portuguese officers, and fitted 
out from London. The vessel was just about to enter 
Port Praya. Captain Walpole supplied her with water and 
provisions, and bade her go. The case of the Portuguese 
does seem hard when viewed by itself ; but their repeated 
deceptions show their own consciousness that they had no 
right to iiivolve a heutral power, whose hospitality they 
were receiving, in their political conflicts. If they had 
brought their vessels and stores from Portugal or Brazil 
or from any couhtry beyond the limit of Portuguese 
alliance, it would have been well and good; but their 
conduct, however palliated by the temptation and disk ess 
of their circumstances, was not such as the English govern- 
ment could allow to pass unrehuked and unexplained. 
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Don Miguel's conduct was not such as to porrrut any 
reasonable person to suppose that the English govomment 
could have any partiality on his behalf Do set aside 
the sentences of the courts on political prisoners when 
they were not severe enough to pleaso him , and actually 
caused death to he inflicted by his own. mere order, when 
transportation had been decreed by the judges Ho lm 
prisoned multitudes and confiscated their goods to himself 
■without any pretence of law , and evon attempted the life 
of Ins sister, the late regent, with his own hand The 
princess was suspected by him of having sent a servant to 
England, with money and jewels, to save her property 
from his rapacious grasp He rushed armed, into her 
chamber, and demanded an account of the departure of 
this servant "When she did not reply, he rushed upon 
her with a bayonet which was faxed upon a pistol m his 
hand She grappled with him and actually threw him 
down Ho sprang up and again attached her, hut by 
this time her chamberlain was in tho way Don Miguel 
stabbed the chamberlain in tho arm, and fired his pistol 
at tho princess The ball killed a servant by her side, hut 
she was rescued by other servants, who came at tho noi«o 
of the scuffle Under such a sovereign, Portugal indeed 
deserved the pity expressed for her misfortunes in tho 
kings speech, delivered by commission, at tho closo of 
tho session of 1829, on tho 24tli of Juno ‘It is with in- 
creased regret that his majesty again adverts to tho con 
dition of tho Portuguese monarchy But his majesty 
commands us to repeat his determination to uso every 
effort to reconcilo conflicting interests, and to remove the 
evils which press 60 heavily upon a country , tho prosperity 
of which must oi cr ho an object of his majesty s solicitu lo ’ 

Tho speech announced m decorous form**, that tho war 
with Tuxhoy was turned over to Russia Ambassadors 
from Franco and Lngland wero on their way to Cin 
stantinoplo, and Russia had not, on account oi her own 
qtrirrui wtfh tk<3 Jbrfc, « rthdrttra her rt&me from & 0 
negotiations for tho final pacification of Greece T ho king 
thanked his parliament lor their attention to tho aflatr* 
of Ireland and tho Catholics which ho had cspcci in' 
recommended to their deliberations , and sincerely 
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"that tlie important\.uasures they liad passed would tran- 
tpiillise Ireland, and draw closer the bonds of union 
between her and the rest of the empire. 

The king was not gone to the German baths and Hanover, 
leaving ‘ Clarence ’ or ‘ Sussex 5 to be king of the Catholics. 
He remained in seclusion at Windsor, Brighton, or London. 
,It was generally understood that he was ill, and univer- 
sally suspected that he was very miserable. The close 
of his unhappy life was now not far off; and the state 
of certain foreign affairs troubled him almost as much as 
the achievements of his own ministers and parliament 
at home. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Affairs of France — Law of the Press — Villele’s Resignation — Prince 
Polignac — Polignac Ministry — Summons to the Chambers— Dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers — The Elections — Ministers’ Memorial — Issue 
of the Ordinances — Protest of the Journalists — Destruction of the 
Press — Conference at the Tuileries — Messages to and from the 
King — Marshal Mannont — Second Conference — Retreat to St. 
Cloud — Wanderings of the Royal Family — Reception in England — 
Conduct of the Revolution — Fate of the Ministers — Duke of Bruns- 
wick — Death of the Pope — Russia and Turkey — Settlement of 
Greece. 

It was about the political state of France that the king 
and ministers of England were troubled at the close of 
the year 1829. By that time, indeed, their relations of 
sympathy with the government of France were becoming 
the cause of more reasonable anxiety than even feelings of 
mutual hostility could have been. To understand this, we 
must look back a little. 

At the time when Mr. Canning sent British troops to 
Portugal to repel aggressions from Spain, which were 
supported by Prance, there were three parties in France 
by whom England was very differently regarded. In 
1827, indeed, there was such disorder in the political state 
of France, that there was scarcely any subject on which 
the three great parties were not in bitter enmity against 
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each othci , in cl Mr Canning s foreign policy was naturall} 
a piomincnt topic 

Tho French king and his government justified England, 
in word as well as by tho act of recalling their own 

f 

1 

i „ o 

Trench in 1823 , about his method of baffling her polio} 
by separating the South American colonics Irom Spain , 
and about tho power which would bo wielded, b} England 
in tho ovent oi a war of opinion in Europo lhis ruling 
party, called the moderate royalist party, was, m 1827, 
supposed to he tho strongest llio other two wero the 
ultra royaliBt which would have supported Ferdinand 
through erytlnng, would have placed and uphold Don 
Miguel on the throne of Portugal, would hnvo mado the 
Jesuits masters of education in Trance and winch bated 
1 ’ 1 ’ 1 7 ’ ’ wbicli 

male 

>f tbo 

session of 1827, how to account for tho agitation and 
turbulenco pervading society in France, of winch oi cr) 
ono was sensible Lverjbod} was exppctmg that somo- 
tlnng fearful would happen soon, } ct no ono seemed to 
1 now why Tho minister Vill&lo was cxtremcl} un- 
popular but this appeared to bo rather on account of 
something ho was expected to do, than from an} thing ho 
hail jet done r Iho financial statement of tho session was 
\cr\ favonrahlo It catno out afterwards tlmt it was 
delusivo, und that tho condition of tho peoplo in tho 
provinces was deplorable , hut this w as not } et understood 
" 7 1 seemed 

1 longer 
ecediwg 

session, tho minister had boon perplexed 1} tho new 
Chamber of Peers, whero ho had supposed ho might Ir»o 
altogether Ins own wa} 'I ho peers had rejected his pro- 
ject of a 1 ind of law of primogeniture mid 1 ad refits 1 
to tolerate tho presence 01 tho Jesuits in on til bailments 
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» of public instruction. The other chamber panic in tho 
national estimation from day to day; and in proportion 
the liberal party -within it rose into strength and inlluence. 
The newspaper press harassed the minister by its unre- 
mitting hostility; whilo the journals, -which ho held at. 
his disposal, had scarcely any readers. The minister saw 
that, ho must either resign or put down the press. Un- 
happily for himself and his trust, lie chose tht; latter 
course; and hero was the first ihnndcr-clap of the tempest 
who«o distant mutt clings had held the nation in dread. 

During the preceding year, the bishops had been urgent 
with the government to restrain the licentiousness of tho 
press, and the ministerial majority of tho Chamber of 
Deputies had carried addresses for tho same object: and 
now at the opening of tho session, a bill was brought in, 
which must have gratified the expectations of the bishops 
and tho Tory deputies to the utmost. This bill was Iho 
production of Pcyronnet, keeper of tho seals, and minister 
of justice. Hitherto the law had provided that fivo copies 
of every new work should lie deposited in tho appropriate 
government department. But this deposit was mado at 
tho moment of publication, allowing no time for revision 
by the police — a purpose never contemplated in tho ar- 
rangement. How, it. was to bo enacted, that no work of 
twenty sheets and under should ho exposed for sale, or 
he allowed, in any portion, to leave tho printing-office, 
till fivo complete days had elapsed from tho period of 
deposit; nor any work of above twenty sheets, till after 
the expiration of ten days. The penalties were fines and 
confiscation of the edition. So much for works not peri- 
odical. As for periodicals, cheapness was to bo dono away 
with by tho imposition of heavy stamps. Tho publication 
of tho political journals was to lie rendored almost im- 
possible by restrictions as to proprietorship and editorship; 
and all proprietors whoso case did not come within tho 
conditions of the new law — all women, minors, and 
partners, beyond the number of five — wore to find their 
property in journals extinguished within thirty days 
from the passing of the law unless they could previously 
accomplish a forced sale. Dines and other punishments, 
and stamp-duties, were heavily augmented. A fine of fivo 
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might take up the case if the aggrieved party did not 
It is worth while giving this brief sketch of Peyronnet’s 
atrocious law of the press to show what tho Bourbon 
government of France was in its latter day The wicked 
ness of bringing forward such a law m tho nineteenth 
century can bo equalled only by the folly and blindness 
of the venture I ho king and his ministers might as 
reasonably and hopefolly have proposed to put a padlock 
on the tonguo of every Frenchman. 

Tho chamber would hardly listen to the description of 
tho law when it was proposed One of the deputies M 
Casimir Pcner, quitting his seat exclaimed 4 Tl on might 
as well propose a law for the suppression of printing in 
Franco for tho benefit of Belgium ’ Shouts of surpn^o 
and indignation burst forth at intervals , and at tho closo 
of Peyronncts speech, thero was too much confusion to 
permit tho contmuanco of business Of course, tho journals 
all camo out furiously tho next day all except tho minis 
tenal papcrB which nobody read At the earliest possiblo 
moment petitions began to pour m from tho remotest of 
tho provinces Tho most striking however, of tho myriad 
of remonstrances called forth bj tho occasion w as that of 
the French Academy It was particularly striking on 
account of tho unduo subservience to royalty for which 
that great society was notorious But this law was too 
obviously injurious to tho interests of scienco and literature 
to bo allowed to pass without tho strongest protest that 
could bo offered by tho association which represented tho 
science and htoraturo of Franco. Of tho 28 members who 
attended tho discussion as to what should bo done IS 
\otcd for tho remonstrance, and 4 went away without 
voting leaving only 6 in favour of keeping quiet under 
tho infliction M Michaud was ono of tho speakers who 
exposed tho consequences of tho law, and tho thico mem 
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’hors wlio were charged with the preparation of the re- 
monstrance were MM. Chateaubriand, Lacratelle, and 
Villemain. The next day, Villemain was deprived of his 
office in the privy-council ; and the government newspaper 
announced that M. Michaud was no longer one of the 
readers to the royal family, nor M. Lacratelle dramatio 
censor. Crowds immediately assembled before the houses 
of these three gentlemen, thus dismissed from office ; and 
subscriptions were set on foot for the publication of works 
which it was known that they were preparing. The 
director of the academy requested an audience of the king, 
to present the memorial ; and the king refused to seo the 
director of the academy. He could not yet, however, 
prevent the French nation seeing the remonstrance ; for 
it was published, and spread far and wide. 

Though the government was more powerful in the 
Chamber of Deputies — of which it had controlled the 
elections — than anywhere else, it had a severe strugglo 
to obtain a majority in the committee which was to 
consider the bill ; and, after all, the provisions of the law 
were so altered and softened that the minister hardly 
knew his own bill when it came forth from committee. 
He obtained the restoration of some of its original clauses ; 
and the bill was sent up to the peers by a majority of 233 
votes to 134. It was commonly said that, if it passed the 
peers, not more than three or four journals would continuo 
to appear in Paris; and the ministers took no pains to 
conceal that this was exactly what they wished. 

While the peers were occupied with the bill, the depu- 
ties were invited to pass a measure to secure themselves 
against newspaper reporters. Speech was to be repressed 
in every direction. Men were not silenced yet, however ; 
and they made the king aware of their opinions. The 
committee of the peers began their work by calling before 
them the chief printers and booksellers of Paris, to givo 
evidence as to the probable operation of the law, if passed. 
Putting this together with the fact that, of the seven who 
composed the committee, four were of liberal politics, the 
government must have seen pretty clearly what the result 
was likely to be. Just at that time (April 16), the king 
reviewed some of his troops and the National Guard ; and 
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mu utimioiis Eilonco with winch ho avas received seems to 
lino shuck nj on his heart IIo called his ministers to 
council the no\t day, and declared his will that tlio hill 
foi tho lcgnlation of tho press should Ixi withdrawn It 
is paid that Poyronncta apptaranco in tho Chamber of 
Deputies on this 17th of April was mil) forlorn Ud 
was omlarrassed his aoico falteicd and tho listening 
niombers could scarcely catch tho aionls of tho royal orth 
nance Thea wero immediately ropcated lomlty enough, 
however Tho <10 000 purnojiuon who avould haao been 
depna td of bread by tlio passago of this law , caught up 
tho news, and spread it o\cr Pins, and tho wliolo city 
wras presently l lazing with illuminations and fireworks 
Iho lcimcmgs of tho peoplo wero regarded bj tho ministers 
as manifestations of loaolntion rj tendencies, andnoono 
member of tlio administration as \ ct offered to resign 
It had been arranged heforo this issue that tlio king 
should remow tlio National Guard on tho 20th of April 
‘in tol cn of lus satisfiction at their zeal m his honour on 
tho ainm ersarj of lus return to Pans ’ Somo doubt had 
arisen m icgir l to the loj alty of a i ortion of this popul ir 
ftreo and there was a question whether tho reaiow 
should til o pi ico m tho court of tlioluilories — which was 
not tlio most jmpnlai locility iho 1 mg liowo\cr, de- 
clined to alter tho announccmont giacn and tho occibtou 
wns prepared fir as a gicat fete da} A\ hen tlio kin n 
ajpcired surrounlcd 1} Ins Inlliant staff and follow c<l 
b_y tho w liolo roaal faimty, nono hut lo\ al cries were 
licard, but aftti a time a aoico hero and there from the 
ranks slioutid ‘Dow~n aaith tho ministers!’ 'Doavn 
with tho J( hints!’ Tlio oflicors and comrades of those 
who thus shouted stvoao ti hilcnco them, hut in a uu 
Tlio 1 mg was 1 ovrd to saa in a tono of great digmta ‘I 
camo ln.ro to lccoiao homago and not admonitions. Hpon 
tins nmo a great shout ot * Long liao tho king ’ but il o 
disloanl cnes wero renewed and multiplied Do king 
w i till liaao lorno aaith them as is known ba luslmmg 
thru u’ty signified Ars nstisfictfrort w fth the fit sta ef ti& 
guard and tlio ceremonial of tl o daa 1 ut lus ministers 
coni I not fir^iao their share ’Iho cnes wore uttered 
aaith great rage , under their avimlows thtj aaent to the 
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* king, i<> hold council, and sit ]ni<- ini. * th'- niiitit . Ik-fore 
daylight, tin* royal and ministerial order for * In* disband- 
ing of the Kathuial < luard was ivc*'ivrd by its commandant ; 
ami before ►■even in the morning, nil the posts of the guard 
were occupied by troops of the Hue. 

Two days after the elos- <»f the ; "-s-don. in .Tune, tin 1 <>hl 
censorship of 1S20-21 was brought ini') action. Mvi-ry 
one expected this; but nobody was the Ic-s angry. In 
August, government tool; offence at tin* orations and cere- 
monies which signalised the funeral <>f a deputy who had 
been expelled from the chamber in 1S2d, and prosecuted 
the printers and publishers of the report, of the funeral. 
The speakers and reporters came forward to acknowledge 
• heir share in the matter. All the. parties- were prose- 
cuted; and all authors, speakers, publishers, and printers, 
were acquitted, and tin* conliseah d copies of the pamphlet 
ordered to be restored. Lafayette, who was one. of thc-e 
parties, made n kind of political progn ss through Franc- ; 
•and he damaged the government, at every stage of hb 
journey, by a plain narrative of its policy of the v. 
Tlie king was travelling at. 1 1m same time. 3!o vi-;:- : 
the camp at St. Oner; was loyally received : enjoycl 
spectacle of the improved condition of his pc-opl**' - v.-iif- L 
was-, in truth, very miserable — since ho visited the s 
regions in his younger days; and returned to Paris. 
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wero now to bo swamped In the now batch wero found 
the only archbishops (five) who were not peers before, 
and the most slaaish of the creatures of the government 
who had been thrust into tho late assemblage of deputies 
The king and his minister were among the last to per 
ceive that these measures would not do — that they wero 
intolerable , hut they discovered it at last , and on tho 
4th of January, Yillfele resigned 
The people of Pans were on the watch On occasion of 
the election returns, towards the end of November, thcro 
had been serious troubles in Pans , and it was at this 
time, as far as we are aware, that the first mention of 
barricades occurs Some of the noters, wo are told, pur- 
sued by the patrol, raised bamcadcs by means of tho 
masons’ tools and hewn stones which they found near tho 
church St Leu, where some new houses wero m process of 
construction It is two years and a half after this that 
we find, in onr own Annual Register, tho first mention of 
barricades, and of something else ‘ As a detachment ad- 
vanced, it was stopped by a now obstacle, a barricade 
formed across the street by one of thoso long coaches to 
which the Parisians have given tho namo of omnibus ’ 

The people of Paris were, as baB been said, on the watch 
Tho countenance of every minister was examined as ho 
came forth from royal audience, dunng tho sis weeks 
between tbo close of tho elections and tho resignation of 
"Vill&lo, and dunng tho whole of tho next two years the} 
remained on tho watch, while a weak and incompetent 
ministry was kept m, only by consent of all parties, 
because no party could put m a sot of men of its own 
Dunng this penod, minds and affairs wero ripening for 
tho great struggle to como , and every l>od} , unless it were 
tho rojal famil} , was aware that though littlo appeared to 
bo done, tbo time was not lost 

Tho chief signs of tho times wero, first, tho introduction 
of on impeachment of \ illolo, w Inch w as allow cd to stand 
o\ cr from tho session of 2828 to tho next, in order to pro- 
xentlns return to offico — a proceeding of which Iio and 
his master could not complain, as tho clelaj was reasons! 1} 
accounted for bj their frustration of all attempts to obtain 
tho evidence required hext, tho continual!} growing 
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’ proof of tlie impoverished condition of the people engaged 
in labour and trade ; and, again, the introduction of more 
liberals into office and tho chamber ; a sure token of change : 
and the more, because it was achieved by a coalition for 
the crisis between the liberals and the ultra-royalists. 

Among those who were on the watch during all this 
time, was he by whom England was brought into relation 
with this great French quarrel. Prince Jules de Polignac 
has been mentioned as the French ambassador in London, 
who was a party to the Treaty of London in regard to 
Greece. Prince Polignac was one of those men about 
whom neither the world at large, nor any one in it, knows 
how to be moderate — the accomplished, narrow-minded, 
strong-minded, conscientious oppressor, whom the op- 
pressed hate with extremity of hatred, and whom his asso- 
ciates respect and regard as a man of sincerity, conscience, 
and loyalty. The people of France lived in incessant mis- 
trust of him, and dread lest he should not remain in 
London. The King of England and the Duke of Welling- 
ton entertained a cordial admiration and a strong personal 
friendship for him ; and his own sovereign was attached 
to him as to a faithful and able adherent and champion. 
At the beginning of 1829, the Count de Ferronay, the 
French foreign minister, the most respected and trusted of 
the weak ministry then existing, was compelled by illness 
to retire from office; and immediately Prince Polignac 
appeared in Paris. It was reported that he had been 
secretly sent for ; that, if he could be got into office, he 
was gradually to restore the Yillele policy ; and with one 
intolerable aggravation — that he was to work out in 
France the pleasure of the Tory ministry of England. 
The hated Wellington, who had brought back the Bour- 
bons, and in this had helped to impose the tyranny under 
which the French nation groaned, was now about to im- 
pose a friend and fellow-conspirator of his own upon 
France, and to rule the struggling nation with the rod of 
the Holy Alliance. If the French king and ministry had 
hoped to bring in Prince Polignac, they found it would 
not do for this time. The ministers themselves threatened 
to resign, if the prince came in as the nominee of the king. 
So, Prince Polignac returned to London, after having made 
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responsible editor of tho Journal dcs Debate, was prosecuted* 
for the following voids, which appeared in hts paper on 
tho accession of tho now ministry ‘ Tho "bond of nflection 
and confidence which united tho monarch with tho people 
is broken Unhappy Franco * unhappy king ! * On the«o 
words a charge was founded of offence against tho king's 
person and authority, on tho ground that any impeach- 
ment of tho king’s judgment m choosing his ministers 
was an attack on his authority, and any declaration 
that tbero was no longer love between tho king and Ins 
people, or between the peoplo and their king, was an 
offence against his person Tho courts of Pans were 
abovo trifling liko this After a deliberation of threo 
hours os to the form of tho judgment, the conclusion was 
that M Bcrtin was acquittod, becau«o, ‘how over nn 
proper might bo tho expressions of tlio articlo complained 
of, and however contrary to the moderation which should 
bo preserved m discussing tho acts of tho government, 
they did not constitute actionablo offences against tho 
rojal person or dignity’ Sdonco within tho court hail 
been enjoined, but tho acclamations with which tho 
judgment was received woro deafening, and thoy were 
caught up by tho crowds outside, who soon, by their 
shouts let nil Pans know tho result of tho trial 

*' ’ 4 1 fr Hitherto, 

but both 
Inch thej 

were compelled to witness, and I’rinco Polignao was ma«o 
president of tho council Upon this tho best, in their 
opinion — tho most ultra royalist of tho ministers, Labour 
donnayo — withdrew Anu now, tho consequences of a 
bad season had to bo met, in addition to other difficulties. 

"\\ ct and cold weather had materially injured nil tho crops 
m tho country , tho manufacturers’ stocks were large, and 
o multitude of peoplo therefore unemployed, when the 
winter pet in. early , and with great sea onty ^ hat w oul » 
I’ohgnac, whoso head was full of old feudal ideas, do for 
tho modem farming and manufacturing Trance? V> hat 
would lio do— and this was tho most anxious question <& 
hnnsolf-— 1 with tho chambers’ Tho Chamber of Deputies 
was hostilo , but to resort to a now general election couh* 
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•only make matters worse. It is believed that even now, 
on the eve of meeting tbe chambers, be was undecided as to 
whether he would satisfy himself by merely putting down 
journalism — not seeing that journalism was now an 
expression of the national will — or whether he would 
supersede the electoral laws by royal ordinances, in order 
to obtain a chamber which would work to his liking. 
Whatever might be in his mind, the fact of the case was, 
that the monarchy and the national liberties were now 
brought face to face for their decisive conflict, and that 
Prince Polignac was not aware of it. 

Early in January 1830, the king issued a notice to the 
chambers to meet on the 2nd of March. Prom this it was 


supposed that the representative part of the state was 
safe for the present. But there was evidently no improve- 
ment in the temper of the royal and governing clique. 
When the president of the court which had acquitted 
M. Bertin went, according to custom, to offer to the king 
and royal family the usual wishes for the new year, he 
met with a reception which showed that, in France as in 
England, the first gentleman in the empire could lose his 
good-manners in personal pique. The upright judge, 
M. Seguier — who had asserted the function of his court 
in the memorable words : * The court gives judgments and 
not services ’—offered his congratulations to the king, 
with an expression of satisfaction in the privilege of a 
yearly audience to tender these wishes. The stem reply 
of the king, was, * that he desired the magistrates of the 
court never to forget the important duties they had to 
fulfil and to render themselves worthy of the marks of 
confidence they had received from their king.’ As for the 
royal ladies, the only word they had to give in reply to 
similar congratulations, was: ‘Pass on;’ and all the 
courtmrs behaved to the judges exactly after the manner 
of the royal family. Childish as this appears in the 

' V ' aS ° f Va£ ? im P oriaDce at *e time! as showing 
that_ the government could not tolerate the independent- 

a “S& StiC ^ he fafel of all symptoms. 

to re,™ the old ^ 

s 
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retain of tho Bourbons, and v. bother elm could prosper 
lio tier under Romo other dynasty. Of course, tho prose- 
cutions of tho journals wero unremitting, and tho sentences 
■Cfroro ofton sovero} Imt tho more fines wero imposed, tho 
larger wore tho subscriptions to pay them ; and tho moro 
mon wont to prison, tho moro volunteers appeared to carry 
on tliolr work outside. 

On tho 2nd of Starch, tho Icing, surrounded by tho 
royal family, mot tlio chambers. Thoro was moro than 
ordinary pomp and gravity observablo in tho proceedings. 
It tvas romanced, and afterwards told, in ovory homo in 
Franco, that when tho king set his foot on tho step of 
■' ■' ’ . * i i j~ t w hich was picked up by tho 

■ ■ . . d by him, kneeling on ono 

4 1 'd to with breathless oager- 

ness,* and up to tho Inst paragraph it gavo nothing hut 
satisfaction. It told of ponco abroad, of a good state of 
tho fmnncoB, of fidelity to tho chartor ; but tho last para- 
graph ruined everything. In it tho king called upon tlio 
peers to aid him in govorning tlio country woll ; expressed 
his trust in thorn to ropudmto wicked insinuations; and 
declared that if obstacles to his government should ari«o 
which ho could not, and did not cliooso to foresee, ho 
should find strongth to oiereomo thorn in tlio loyalty of hi* 
peoplo. Tho purpriso and dismay caused on tho instant 
by theso words were evident enough through all (ho usual 
loyal demonstrations of tho occasion. 

Tho peers replied coldly to this direct appeal, assuring 
his majesty that thoro was indeed nothing to fear from the' 
obstacles of faction, ns tlio government would hau> tuo 

Bupport • v of tho 

nation ; • . * ■ ■ : ■ ■ ■ *yalty 

and the ■ ’ * : ’ ! > k ’ c 0 ”' 

nected, mid must bo transmitted undivided. jjii» 
pretty htrong in tho way of admonition and rebukoj hut 
tho ministry dam! not object, for fear of bringing upca 
themselves fomething wofro, in tho form of direct 
Tho king, to w hom tho address wan presented on tho 
of March, ventured to congratulate himself on tho «ai* 
stnnco of his sentiments having Wen bo perfectly apl'*** 
bended. 
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templated. I am grieved to find tht.. m im deputies declare* 
that, on their part, such concurrent, /exists no longer. 
Gentlemen, I announced my intentions in my speech at 
the opening of the session. Theso intentions are immu- 
table. The interest of my people forbids my receding 
from them. My ministers -will mako my further purposes 
known to yon.’ 

The next day the chambers were prorogued to tho 1st 
of September. And where was the king on tho next 1st 
of September? ‘ Long live the king ! ’ cried eomo on tho 
ministerial side. * Long live tho charter ! ’ cried some on 
the opposite side. ‘ Long live the constitution 1 ’ shouted a 
voice fiom one of the galleries, where the citizens of 
Paris had crowded in, to seo what would happen. Tho 
royalists set up tho cry : ‘Down with faction ! f and called 
upon tho president to order the departure of strangers ; 
bnt the president’s authority was at an end now that tho 
session was closed, and the wholo assemblage broko up in 
disorder. There were many heavy hearts in both chambers, 
and in every street in Paris. It had not been supposed 
that the king would stand out to such a point as this. 
It was tho first time that the sovereign had used tho 
power of thus untimely dispersing his parliament. Tho 
budget was not brought forward, nor any provision inndo 
for some extraordinary oxpenscs of tho time. Every ono 
saw that a dissolution might noxt bo expected, and that 
this was a rupture which could not do healed. Tho 
liberals, who wore virtually conquerors, woro snro of their 
ground ; but they were full of solicitudo about what was 
to happen next. Tho royalists were merry and confident, 
looking upon tho present crisis as tho emancipation of 
royalty from tutelage. 

After a grand expedition had been sent off to^ Algiers, 


ordered for Juno and July ; and tho now parliament 
directed to meet on the 3rd of August. And where was 
tho king on that 3rd of August? . 

In the elections, tho government was beaten nt all points. 
Tho nation was fond of military glory, as liitficrto ; ana 
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popuftu^Wjgot, in which many and groat economical 
reforms would ho recommended. Then, they worotoescito 
to the utmost the patriotic pndo of the members about tho 
Algorino victories , and thoy hoped that through tho hhro 
of tlioao glories, they might carry, almost unobserved, tho 
restrict i vo laws of tho press which the) were resolved to 
obtain Excopt their actual conduct, nothing could ho 
moro blind and foolish than this plan of procedure, nor 
moro insulting to tho Trench nation, who were thus to ho 
treated lxko children — bribed to Buffer restraint by tho 
exhibition of a glittering toy. Their notual conduct was, 
however, even worso Trading it out of the question to 
meet tho chambers, they Btill did not think of resigning, 
but addressed a momorial to tho king, petitioning and re- 
commending him to Bot asido tho charter. They had tlioir 
own senso of duty, and mistaken, utterly foolish, ps it 
was, they resolved to abide by it They boliov cd that tho 
monarchical prraciplo was now to bo surrendered or 
4 - 1 a hold hand Thoy despised 
itinng from tho contest, and, 
deserting tho king, so they 
roraamod bosido him, and urgod him on to destruction in 
ruining their Jang, and outraging his poonlo, thoy noi or 
r u *’ n wrtlMt doubt that thoy wore discharging a sub 
of England might think of 
■ fdiown that his sympathy 

could not go this longth His measures of tho precoding 
year were a practical and most poworful protest against 
tho policy which was unjustly supposed to bo instigated, 
or at least countcnancod, by him because a personal friend 
of Jus was responsible for it Princo Pohgnao was known 
to bo inaccessible to counsol It is prohablo that if he 
had ovor obtained my opinion at nil from tho lhiko of 
■\Vollmgton, or had guided himself by tho policy of I ng 
land in her last groat crisis, ho would not have been tho 
ono to ovor thro n tho monarchy of Tr race 

Tho ministers had discussed in reino of tliur mooting* 
a pi m of three ordinances, which, being issued by tho 
lung, might freo tho government at onco from its two 
great difUcultios — tho press and tho chambers . 
ordinances were laid 1* fore tho king in council, oath 
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* of July, together with a memorial which explained their 
object and their necessity. This memorial declared that 
there was no provision in the charter for tho protection of 
the periodical press, which had at all times been, from its 
very nature, nothing hut an instrument of disorder and 
sedition; that it had established a despotism in tho 
Chamber of Deputies, where every man who adhered to 
tho side of order was sure to be insulted by the news- 
papers; that tho Algerine expedition had been en- 
dangered by tho disclosures and criticisms of the press ; 
that tho king’s own words and sentiments had been dis- 
respectfully discussed in tho journals ; that it was for his 
majesty to say whether such conduct should go un- 
punished; that government and the press could not co- 
exist ; and that tho prolonged cry of indignation and 
terror from all parts of the kingdom against tho journals 
of Paris showed which must give way. So much for tho 
press. As for tho other difficulty, the representation, tho 
ministers suggested that tho right of government to pro- 
vido for its own security existed before any laws, and, 
being founded in the nature of things, must overbear all 
laws; that tho iimo had arrived for tho assertion of this 
primary right ; that all legal resources had been exhausted 
in vain; and that, if tho ordinances proposed were not in 
accordance with tho letter of the laws, they were with the 
spirit of tho charter; and that the administration did not 
hesitate to recommend to tho Icing tho issuing of the 
accompanying ordinances, convinced as they were that 
justice must always prevail. Such was tho memorial 
which was published with tho celebrated ordinances of 
Charles X. and his Polignao ministry. 

These ordinances were three. By tho first, tho liberty 
of tho periodical press was suspended; no journals were 
to bo issued bid by the express authorisation of govern- 
ment, which must bo renewed every three months, and 
might be withdrawn at any time; and all writings of less 
than twenty pages of print were to lie under tho same 
conditions. By the second ordinance, the Chamber of 
Deputies was dis c dved, on the ground that means had 
bi'cii iw-d. in various parts of the kingdom, to deceive and 
mislead the elector-., during (he late elections. P.y the 
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C pam& fke s * a *° ^ escene <l tho number of deputies, 
Placed their term of office, and altered their qualification, 
jnd the methods of election 

It is scarcely credible, even now, that any government 
of our day should have conceived of doing such things as 
these by the mere will of the sovereign , and tho question 
anscs how the government could havo gono on thus far, 
administered by men who now showed themselves desti- 
tute of all idea of nationality, law , and tho purposes of 
social organisation. These threo ordinances, together 
with some subordinate articles, recalling to tho council 

- c- iC 1 — * ’ ' 


, , means were taken to correct such abuses 4 

aside those provisions of tho charter which 
J inconvenient in their operation; by tho power 
on the king hy the charter to consult tho 


of tho Momtcur newspaper, for publication in tho morning 
So profoundly had the socrot been kept, that neither tho 
heads of the police nor the soldiery had tho least idea 
that any extraordinary call was likely to bo raado upon 
tbeir energies The ministers had not mado tho slightest 
preparation for any nwlcward reception of their measures 
There is no ovidence that, amidst all their complaints of 
popular disohcdienco and violence thoy dreamed of resist 
onco to tho ordinances As for tho public, though some- 
thing of tho sort had been predicted nndvaguclj expected, 
from tho day of Folignnc s accession to office, tho amaze- 
jnent and dismay at last were as overwhelming as if no 


tho most eminent lawyers in Pans of tho illegality of 
tho ordinances and then assembled, to tho number of 
forty four, in tho offico of tho National, to prepare tho 
celebrated protest which first gavo direction to tha be- 
wildered mind of Pam By this protest they prove! tho 
illegality of tho ordinances, declared their own inlcnti n 
of resisting them, and invited tho deputies to meet on Uso 
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* properly appointed day — tho 3rd of August. ‘ The govern- 
ment,’ said the protest, * has to-day forfeited that character 
of legality which makes obedience a duty. We, for our 
part, shall resist it. It is for the rest of the nation to 
determine how far its own resistance shall extend.’ A 
legal sanction, was given, in the course of the day, to such a 
method of proceeding as this, b} r the decision of a magistrate, 
M. Belleymc, who authorised the printer of the Journal of 
Commerce to continue the issue of that paper provisionally, 
as long as the ordinance of the 25th had. not been pro- 
mulgated according to tho legal forms. At the Exchange 
the excitement was tremendous. Crowds assembled in all 
the avenues to it, long before tho gates were opened ; and 
then tho hubbub was such as might have alarmed oven 
Princo Polignac, if ho had witnessed it ; but his way 
was to see very little, and to believe nothing but what ho 
saw. Every ono wanted to sell, and nobody to buy ; manu- 
facturers declared that they should closo their establish- 
ments, and dismiss their workmen ; and tho Exchango 
had not been seen in so stormy a state since the return of 
tho Bourbons. Presently, tho stir and excitement had 
spread to tho remotest corners of Paris ; and in the thea- 
tres tho usual occasions were found or made for expressing 
Iho popular opinion. Tho day passed over, however, 
without actual insurrection ; and tho ministers agreed 
that tho discontent would exhaust itself in harmless 
murmurs ; that no struggle need bo apprehended till tho 
now elections should be entered upon ; and that they need 
not send police or soldiery into tho streets, to disperse tiro 
groups which began to form there. Even tho usual leave 
of absence, asked by some military officers, was granted as 
on ordinary days. Murmont, Duke of Bagusa, who com- 
manded the troops, held a most difficult position. He had 
no warning whatever of what was going to he done, 
though the ministry were as well aware as ho was, that 
whole divisions of the soldiery were so full of popular 
sympathy as to be unreliable, in case of insurrection. As 
tiie event, showed, there were only 6000 on whom he could 
depend : and of these nearly 2000 were needed for the 
supply of the regular posts in Paris, and about the king’s 
palace at *St. Cloud ; so that the general had hut little 
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more than 4000 men wherewith to defend Pans, and put 
down revolt, if the citizens should ho disposed to resist tho 
overthrow of tho charter 

Tho most romarkablo scene, on Tuesday tho 27th, was 
tho conflict between tho police and tho newspaper corps 
Tho doors of the offices wero closed, and tho papers woro 
thrown out of tho windows as fast as thoj could bo 
pnntcd, and tho eager mob banded them, bj tons of 
thousands, to ever} house or to o\ orj reader who wished 
to seo tho famous protest Tho police, meantime, wero 
standing before the doors, unable to offect an entrance, 
because nobody would giro any aid Ono ^blacksmith 
after another was brought to tho spot, with his tools , hut 
on© after anothor folded his arms, and rofusod to force tho 
locks TV hen half Pans had -witnessed tho scene, so 
damaging to tho authority of tho government, \tho doors 
wero at last broken m, tho manuscripts and bool s soizcd, 
tbo tj pcs thrown away, and the presses broken n process 
which did not make tbo temper of tho government more 
respected tlnn its power had been During this way, tho 
Tribunal of Commorco declared itself 1 ho pnntor of the 
Conner Franpats had been afraid to print tho pu'pcr in 
violation of tho ordinance, and tbo editors sued him for 
breach of contract Tho tnbunal, b\ tbo voico of its 
president Ganneron — aaoico which Bounded firm and clear 
nmidst tho first roar of tho revolutionary storm — pro- 
nounced that tho ordmanoo, being contrary to tlio charter 
1 ’ ’ , lrom his majesty tho king 

anil that tho printer must 
in thin twenty four hours 

Before two o’clock, Jlarraont was posting his troops, 
and bodies of men were arming themselves from tho 
gunsmiths’ shops Somo thirty deputies had inot to 
consider whether or not thoj should asscmblo on tho 3rd 
of August , and tho polico and soldiety drew round their 
placo of raocting Thoj do not appear to liaso thought 
of anything but legal resistance as jot, but in tno 
midst of their consultation, a deputation carao to them 
from tho electors of Pans to saj that bj tho promtilg* 
tion of tho ordinances law ins at an end, and that in- 
surrection was tho method open to tho citizens, and that 
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which they were prepared to adopt. Tho deputation 
declared that assemblages were beginning in the streets; 
that they, the representatives of a multitude, like-minded 
with themselves, had cast themselves, ‘ body and goods,’ 
into the enterprise ; and that they now called upon the 
deputies to sanction and guide their proceedings. Next 
camo a body of young men, messengers from a largo 
association resolved on an immediate struggle, who offered 
a guard to the assembled deputies. These last could come 
to no immediate determination under these exciting visita- 
tions, with police and soldiers all about tho neighbourhood, 
and shots multiplying in tho streets and at the very 
door. They appointed a place of meeting for tho morrow, 
when some of them were to come prepared with a decisive 
protest, which should ho immediately considered, and 
issued when agreed upon. Tho ministers met this after- 
noon at tho foreign office ; and though they knew every- 
thing that was going forward, saw with their own eyes 
tho stato of tho streets and tho armourers’ shops, and had 
— Prince Polignac and M. do Montbel — been pelted with 
showers of stones, they could not yet perceive the serious- 
ness of tho occasion. They expected the people to bccomo 
(piiot, and talked of declaring Paris in a state of siege, as 
a threatening measure, and of bringing in troops from a 
distance, if matters wero not right to-morrow morning. 
They lmd great faith in the power of soldiery against a 
mob ; - and thought littlo of tho all-important circumstanco 
that various bodies of tho troops had shown disinclination 
to act against tho citizens. 

On 'Wednesday morning, the 2Sfh, barricades wore seen 
vising in all directions; paving-stones, powder, and lead, 
were eairicd into houses favourably placed for at ticking 
troops in the streets; the court tradesmen, seeing that they 
were in danger of insult from [their display of the royal 
arms, took them down; and this became the signal for 
pulling down the royal insignia everywhere, and (bagging 
tbem through the mud. Tho arsenal, the artillery depot, 
and ilie powder-mills, v.vre all emptied with extraordinary 
de.sjuteh, and every s oilier or government, servant wlm 
nirrh d arms was disarmed, as souii as met. Tim nrefei t 


oi tin* .Seine went, at seven in the nmrning. to inform th 
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minister, that if the Hotel do Yillo were not properly 
guarded, ho feared it would ho entered, and a provisional 
council of the people he established thoi oin, hut tho minis- 
ter still did not consider the matter sonous, thought tho 
people would be scared hack to their homes when Fans 
should ho declared in a state of siege, and drovo off to 
attend a council at St Cloud, where tho king and royal 
family now were When the magistrate returned from 
this interview, the Hotel do Villo was in the hands of tho 
people, who had turned out the guard of sixteen men, and 
were running up to the belfrj, where thoy rang the tocsin, 
and hung out the tncolourcd flag, with crape for mourning, 
and the eloquent flag streamed to tho wind, in tho sight 
of all Farm Presently there w as another, streaming from 
the steeple of h.otro Dame, whoso great hell was kept 
tolling, to call tho peoplo to arms Soon after this was 
accomplished, bodies of soldiery appeared, to guard tho 
edifices which w ere already in the possession of tho citizens 
In tho courso of the morning, thero wore various encamp- 
ments of troops in different parts of tho city, but no ono 
seems to liaao lemcmbered that thoy would want food, for 
none was provided Marshal Marmont now sent a letter 
and report to St Cloud, to alarm tho king, and assure 
him that it was necessary to jicld immediately, that if 
measures of pacification wero instantly offered, thero might 
yet be time to save tho royal dignity , but that to-morrow 
it would bo too la to Uns letter ia declared to havo been 
imsscnt or suppressed 

When tho ministers returned from St Cloud, thoy as 
eemblod and remained at tho Tmlcnes, behoving that 
tlioy should no longer bo safo m their own houses, and 
that they ought to bo on tho spot, read} to hold council 
with Marshal Marmont, who was now — Fans being in 
a stato of siego — tho head of tho go\ eminent Almost 
as soon ns thea had armed, a remarhnblo deputation ww 
shown into tho prct>enco of Marshal Marmont I* t0 
deputies came, sent bj tho liberal members of their body* 
to propose a truce, for tho sa\ ing of life, till communion 
tion could bo had w ith tho king Tho marshal unpcirvd 
disposed for peace, on his own part, but declared that nw 
orders woro posit no to enforce tho decrees of the g* ' * ni * 
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» incut. lie offered to fiend a message lo St. Cloud: and 
did so. _ Ho inquired if the deputies had any object ion to 
see Prince Polignac; they expressed themselves willing, 
and ho went into an adjoining room. Keturning almost 
immediately, ho intimated that, as nothing could bo dono 
till an answer arrived from St. Cloud, there would he no 
use in their seeing Prince Polignac. It was afterwards 
mado known, that orders had been issued for tho ai rest of 
five or six of tho leading liberal deputies, some of whom 
were of this negotiating party; that tho intended victims 
passed through the presence of tho officers charged to arrest 
them; and that, on their departure, Marshal Marmont 
countermanded tho orders, which could not now bo exe- 
cuted without too much hazard. 

Tho marshal sent one of his aides-de-camp, Colonel 
Komierowski, to St. Cloud with a letter which related 
tho mission of the deputies, and referred the king to tho 
bearer for an account cf what was passing in Paris. It 
was four o’clock when the messenger left Paris. "When ho 
arrived at St. Cloud, the Icing was at cards, and somo of 
the ladies were in the orangery, silently listening to tho 
distant firing. They had all been informed by an officer 
of the royal suite of what was going on ; but tho king 
comforted himself with the thought that everybody always 
exaggerates dangers. Tho messenger did his duty well. 
He delivered the letter into tho king’s own hand, ob- 
serving that an answer could not be given too speedily ; 
that it was not the populace, but the wholo people that 
had risen. ‘ It is a formidable revolt, is it? ’ inquired the 
king. ‘ Sire,’ replied the soldier, ‘ it is not a revolt ; it is 
a revolution.’ The king desired him to retire, and return 
to his presence to receive his answer, when tho letter 
should have been read ; and at the end of twenty minutes 
of anxious waiting, ho was called in. The dauphin and tho 
Duchess do Berri were present ; and it was unchecked by 
them that the king gave the message which he chose to 
send to Marshal Marmont — a message so cold and cruel, 
as well as foolish, as to extinguish any lingering feelings 
of compassion for his loss of the sovereignty of Prance. 
His verbal message was that Marshal Marmont must hold 
on — 4 concentrate his forces, and act ' the ma^U 
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that is, he was to put down tho people by military force, 
at all events It also signified the lang s displeasure at 
the dispersion of tho forces over Fans lho method pro- 
scribed was already impossible Tho greater number of 
tho soldiers had gone over to the people , thoso that re 
mained were too few for the tv orb, and they were hungry , 
weary, and distressed At night orders wero sent in the 
quietest way possible to such of them as wero at tho Hotel 
de Ville whore fighting had been going on without result 
for many hours, to return to tho Tmlencs in tho best wa} 
they could Since tho morning of the preceding day there 
had been no issue of provisions to the soldiers , and now , 
when in a famished condition they reached tho Ttnleiics 
at midnight aftoi fighting all da} in a burning sun, thero 
was neither food nor drink for them Tho} were promised 
some at daybreak but it was not to bo got lho officors 
bought up from tho bakers whatever bread tboy had } but 
it went a a ery little way It was no wonder tl at it was 
found novt morning that a largo proportion of tho troops 
of the lino wcio not to bo depended on 

Ihero was little rest for anybody that night Tho 
soldiers woro murmuring, and then commander was in 
great anguish of mind which caused a miserable) irresoln 
tionm his purpose^ Ho disapproved thoordinanecs as much 
ns an} man in Fins, and bad said so to M Amgo the 
Honda} before but his professional dut} constrained 1 ml 
— or lio thought it did — to firo upon tho citizens who had 
his s}mpathics in their enterpnso Ho was required to 
fulfil bis professional duty under cn cry kind of il) c nu 
vantage Ills troops woto too fow, and In in} of them 
untrustworthy food and ammunition foil short , ho hr 
under tho displeasure of tho king and w as not on good 
terms with the ministers. Marshal Mnrmont was a 
wretched roan that night A11 night tlio tocsin ran}? 

I amsliing sloop from tho city All night tho people wire 
cutting down ti o trees of tho Boulevards, and building 
up now barricades On tho 20tl», however, these wito 
do longer Want! d Tho rohlicra no longer ouno^out 
against tho people Ho} wero posted 4 in mnsm.s' ** 
tho king desired, and tlio peoplo must como up and attack 
them 
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• There was a good deal of fighting, in a desultory kind 
of way; but regiment after regiment unscrewed their 
bayonets, and joined the peoplo, or at least withdrew from 
the struggle. Meantime, from early in the morning, a re- 
markable 6ceno was going forward in the palaco of fho 
Tuileries. 

The peers had made no demonstration as a chamber; but 
some of them had fought as privato men on the side of the 
people. Early in the morning of tho 20th, tho Marquis 
de Semonville, who hold a high offico in tho Chamber of 
Peers, wont to tho Tuileries, saw Marmont, who carried 
despair in his countenance, and requested from him an 
interview with Prince Polignac. Tho marquis was ac- 
companied by M. d’Argout; and their account of fho 
interview has never been disputed. Tho marquis peremp- 
torily requested Prince Polignao to withdraw tho ordi- 
nances, in order to stop the effusion of blood, and preservo 
Paris; or, at least, to resign. Princo Polignac replied, 
with cold politeness, that ho had no power of his own to 
take either stop, without consultation with tho king. 
The other ministers said tho same thing ; hut tlioir whole 
manner conveyed to tho two peers the impression that 
they were ‘under the influence of a power greater than 
their own will ; ’ that as they had templed and urged on 
tho king to this pass, ho would not now let them draw 
hack. At length, Princo Polignac, with tho same calm 
politeness, yielded so far as to proposo to rotire, to 
deliberate with his colleagues. While ho was out of (ho 
room, the marquis urged Marmont to arrest tho ministers, 
as tho shortest way of putting an end to tho slaughter in 
the streets; the governor of the Tuileries offering to do 
the deed, and tho marquis himself proposing to go to St. 
Cloud, to work upon the king. Marmont was convulsed 
with agitation ; he shed tears of indignation and passion, 
in tho conflict between the convictions of his judgment 
and his professional duty ; but he had yielded and was 
about to sign the requisite orders, when Peyronnet came 
in, and said in a voice of great emotion, as he stood behind 
the marquis : * What ! not gone yet ? ’ The intention to 
yield was clear from the tone and manner of these few 
words. The marshal wrote something different from 
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what lie had intended , he wrote a pressing entreat y to tho 
Lmg to give way The governor put tho two peers 
instantly into a carnage /or St Cloud , Pnnco Polignno 
and some of Ins colleagues entered another, and tho two 
carnages reached St Clond at the samo time Their 
arrival and the disorder and agitation of their appcaranco 
created no littlo astonishment there for oven jet tho 
royal family insisted upon it that all their informants 
exaggerated the confusion Tho king taunted tho marquis 
with this in the interview which ensued 
During that interview, the king was as obstmato as 
ever about the ordinances and his ‘system* of go\ emment 
It was only by presenting plainly to him his personal 
danger from tho hands of the populace und his responsi 
bility for tho lives and fortunes of his family , that tho 
marquis could make any impression upon him whatever 
It was not a moment for scruples, and tho marquis 
therefore laid upon tho king tho solo responsibility for 
anything that might happen to his family through his 
refusal to yield I his at length brought tears to tho old 
man s cy es , ho drooped his head upon his breast and said 
in a low and agitated \oico ‘I will request my son to 
avnto and assemble the council ’ 

After a short deliberation, is was resohed that tlio 
ordinances should be revoked, and a now ministry nj>- 
pointed, but, cither from some difficulty about tho non 
appointments, or from some lingering liopo of better nows, 
the decision was kept secret till tho caenmg , and then 
it was too late 

Tho ministers fairly gono, Marmont ordered tho soldiers 
to act onljr on the dcfcnsivo, and proclaimed a tmcc at 
\anous points, hut ho was not much attended to, and in 
fact, not understood In somo places tho conflict mged 
nioro than ever , and elsewhere, moro and more sold ten 
went oaer to tho people In tho afternoon, tho citizens 
had penetrated o\ cry where, and Marmont found himself 
suddenly compelled to lea\© tho city , if ho wished to 
preserve his force at all Ho could not even gi'o notice 
of Ins intention to sea crnl scattered companies w Inch ho 
was obliged to leave to their fate Most of them, how 
ever, made their way out, and joined him on tho road to 
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St. Cloud. His only liope now was to guard the person of 
1 lie king, and the safety of the royal family. On the road, 
the soldiers met the dauphin, with two aides-de-camp. 
They formed in battalions to receive him. They supposed 
that he would address the troops, and invite them to 
follow him to Paris ; hut he only rode rapidly, and in 
dismal silence, along their front, and turned hack towards 
St. Cloud, whither they followed him with heavy hearts. 
Their case was a hard one. Their good-will towards the 
people and their cause was such, that they spared life to 
the utmost that was consistent with their military duty, 
while they were pelted with stones, and treated as enemies 
by the populace ; and, at the same time they had no 
encouragement on the side of their professional duty ; their 
wants were not cared for ; they were not supported by an 
efficient command ; nor were their spirits cheered by a 
single demonstration in favour of the royal cause. Through- 
out the whole struggle, not one solitary cry of ‘Long 
live the king ! ’ was heard. And now, when all was over, 
and they were going to the presence of the king, the 
king’s heir had not one word of thanks or sympathy to 
address to them; but, on the contrary, he seemed to 
■doubt whether they had done their duty. Some of them 
must have wished themselves with those of their comrades 
who had fallen — with the old grenadier, one of the heroes 
of Austerlitz, who fell mortally wounded this day by a 
ball from the musket of a citizen, exclaiming : ‘ I was 
a good Frenchman, however.’ 

The troops, on their arrival at' St. Cloud, were en- 
camped in the avenues of the park ; but still, no provision 
of food or comfort was made for them. Those who had' 
their pay in their pockets bought of the bakers ; the 
others were at last fed by requisitions on the nearest 
inhabitants. In the evening Marmont delivered a sort of 
proclamation, in which he declared the revocation of the 
ordinances, and the change of ministry. The soldiers 
cried: ‘Long live the king!’ and set about eating and 
reposing themselves. The dauphin was indignant with the 
marshal— called him traitor, ordered his arrest, and took 
his sword from him with his own hand; but the kimr 
checked these proceedings, made t ome kind of anoloW fcr 

VOL. II. 1 
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thorn, and ordoied the troops to ho informed that ho was . 
satisfied with their conduct 

The courtiers were tho most at a loss what to do It 
was long before the} could admit tho idea of tho popular 
victory , hut when they did, the} took thoir pirt with a 
primary view to their own socunt} Up to tho night of 
tho 29th, all had been brilliant, ga}, and confident A ext 
da}, there was an cagor looking-out for nows, hut when, 
all day long, nobody entered the park, no deputations, no 
mossengors, no news bearers, tho silence of consternation 
Bottled down on tho palace of St Cloud Then, ono by 
one, tho carriages rolled away — attendance slackened — 
m mnors became cold and caroless , and, in a few hours, 
tho great houso appeared nearly empt} Onl} a few 
general officers and goutleraon-in waiting remained — 
oxcept, indeed, tho disgraced ministers 1 lie king could 
i ot bear this, and ho did not know whethor ho was safe at 
fat Cloud so, at three in tho morning ot tho last day of 
Jul}, ho sot off fm Trianon, another countr} palace, with 
Ins whole family and establishment, oxccpt tho dauphin 
and lus attendants, who remained with tho troops Tho 
soldiers were naturall} discouraged at this, and somo 
returned to Pans without asking lea\ o 
Tho unhapp} king could not rest Ho wont from place 
to place, seeing tho hated tncolor c\cr}\\hcro along tho 
load, and fotbakon by more and moro of lus guard of 
soldiers, who could not endure being thus dragged about 
boforo the c}cs of tho victorious peoplo Ills displaced 
ministers dropped oft, except Pollgnac, who remained 
M>mo da}s in tho suito of Ins tov ensign, but concealing 
himself from observation That night— tho night of tho 
1st of August— tho king behoved that all was lost for 
lumself, for ho heard that tho Duke of Orlinns bad ac- 
cepted tho oflico of lieutenant gonoral of tho kingdom, 
but thcro might bo a hope that tho crown might bo 
preserved for lus grandson, tho posthumous child of the 
Duko do Hem , and in lus favour, tho king that night 
abdicated , and tho danplun resigned his protu »iom» to 
tho throne Again they had to Itarn that it was too lahv 
Tho onl} notice taken was b} sending connmwoomw fn n 
Pans to ml' iso tho departure of tho vs koto rojal famifv 
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’ for Cherbourg, wlionco the}' wero to leave tho kingdom ; 
and to requiro the delivoiy of tho crown jewels. It was 
impossible to resist. The' jewels wcro delivered up; tho 
last oiders to the troops wero issued while tho chambers 
met in Paris, according to tho king’s first appointment, 
and in dcfiaueo of liis subsequent decree of dissolution. 
The last orders to tho troops wero to repair to Paris, after 
having seen tho royal family depart ; and to submit them- 
selves to whatever authority they might find supreme in 
the capital. On tho morning of tho 4th, tho poor king 
affected to give tho order for departure, though tho com- 
missioners remained to accompany him to the coast, and 
were, in fact, the masters. As ho passed between the 
ranks of his soldiers, and among tho flags under which 
they wero to fight no more, tears wero in his eyes, and in 
theirs ; and these tears seem to have been tho only mark 
of regret that ho met with during the whole process of his 
dethronement. Tho royal party moved as slowly as pos- 
sible towards the coast. They lingered — they courted 
sympathy — they looked in every face thejnnetfor comfort; 
but there was no comfort for them, for they had not 
deserved it. They had done nothing to secure either tho 
respect or affection of tho nation ; and they now met with 
nothing but indifference or mere compassion. No ono 
injured them ; no one insulted them ; no one withheld tho 
observances of ordinary civility; but it was impossible 
for them not to see that no one cared for them. Por the 
children, indeed, some emotion was shown — banished as 
they were from their biith-right before they were old 
enough to know’- what they had lost. 

When the train arrived on the heights above Cherbourg, 
the spectacle that met the 63 r es of the travellers was very 
affecting. The vessels in the harbour carried the tri- 
color, all but two ; two ships in the distance, whose sails 
wrnre hung out, and all evidently ready for immediate 
departure. These were Amerioan vessels engaged to 
carry the royal family into exile. The travelling-party 
drove, through the town without stopping, and immediately 
went on board the Great Britain, -the soldiers on the quay 
presenting aims, and their officers saluting in grave 
silence, as tho exiles passed. Captain Dumoi ' 
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" .i _ ,,i fim in tho dreadful railway 

m the king to inquire 
of escorting lnm ‘ 'I o 

i ■ of port related, on hi 1 ? 

return, that as the unhappy family saw the shores of 
France grow dim and dimmer m tho distance, their sobs 
and lamentations became more and more irrepressible 
The king alone preserved his calmness In twenty four 
hours from their sailing — that is beforo three o clock in 
tho afternoon of tho 17th of August — tho ■vessels an 
chored at Spithead Two of tho king s suito wero put on 
shore in order to proceed to London, to learn tho pleasure 
of tho king and ministry of England As it was reported 
to the exiles that tho peoplo of Portsmouth, in their joy at 
tho emancipation of France meant to hang out tho tn 
color all over the harbour tho vessels wero removed 
from their first station, and moored off Cowes, in the Islo 
of W ight 

Tho English ministers had to consult tho foreign nmhas 
sailors and it was two days before their answer arrived 
Tho decision was that Charles X should bo recoivod, \ itt 
os o ’ " 1 — ••"•"ter ho thence- 
forth • 1 u From this 

timo rth, m Dorset 

shiro, but thero vvero reasons— somo assigned and more 
supposed — vvhj thoy should bo recommended to reside 
further from tho coast, and in a placo less immediately 
accessible from France William 1\ offered for tlicir use 
tho palaco of Holyrood, whoro tho cx king had resided 
dunng lus former cxilo lliero tho famity lived m re- 
tirement occupied with tho education and prospects of the 
joung king Henry V , as tlicj calledlnm fho dethroned 

sovereign had nothing to suffer from remorse or even 
giving Ho never ceased to bclicvo and say that tl< 
ordinances * would I avo 

happened ■ wned tl u » 

and that ded his ia 

tcniions. 

What tho French nationdil ncxt.vo shall scohireaR r 
Tho conduct of tho pevjlo during the three thy* «>’• 
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’ singularly noble. No deed of meanness, and scarcely ono 
of violence, is reported, at a time when public opinion was 
the only law. The historical education of the French 
people may not have fitted them for the full understanding 
and enjoyment of combined liberty -and order; but of the 
strength at once of their patriotism and self-command, 
in an hour of crisis, no doubt remained in any mind in 
Europe, after the spectacle of the three days. 

As for the late ministers, they were tried by special 
commission. Prince Polignac was arrested on the night 
of the 16th of August, when he was on the point of 
escaping to Jersey. He preserved his calmness through- 
out, sending in to the government a letter of extraordinary 
confidence, in which he demanded his freedom, and per- 
mission to retire with his family to the tranquillity of the 
domestic hearth, at home or abroad. If, however, his 
detention should be decided upon, he requested that his 
place of imprisonment might be the fortress of Ham, 
where he had undergone a long captivity in his youth. 
His life and the lives of his colleagues were spared. They 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life — Polignac and 
Peyronnet at Ham — to confiscation of all their goods, and 
outlawry ; to a condition, in short, of civil death. 

The loss of life during the three days was much less 
than could have been expected, and than was believed at 
the time by those engaged. On the side of the troops, the 
loss is estimated at about 250 killed, and 500 wounded. 
On the popular side the numbers are more certainly known. 
The killed were 788, and the wounded 4500. ' 

AVliilo the state of France, viewed in connection with 
politics at home, was disturbing the mind of the sick King 
of England, he had to bear a series of vexations on a per- 
sonal matter, in which he was really ill-used. Among 
the killed at "Waterloo was the Duke of Brunswick, whose 
young heir was left to the guardianship of the King of 
Hanover. The boy turned out ill ; and there was no end 
to the trouble ho gave to his guardian. He concluded by 
publishing libels against George IV., which positively 
asserted charges too serious to be allowed to pass ; as, for 
instance, that he, the duke, had been excluded from his 
rights for long after he came of age. Though the inces- 
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Bint brawls and disgraces of the y ottng man showed tho 
world that ho was not worth attending to, it w is neces 
eary to put some check upon him and his refusal to recog 
nise certain political acta of his guardian — liberal changes 
which were valued by’ his subjects — rendered somo inter- 
position necessity Ho must also be rebuked for having 
sent a challenge to tho Hanoverian minister, Count 
Munster The courts of Vienna and Berlin tried to bring 
the young man to reason and penitence, to avoid tho 
serious disgrace of a virtual trial beforo tho diet , hut ho 
would not yield An appeal was therefore undo to tho 
diet, by both the subjects and tho guardian of tho duke 
The affair was gone into, and judgment given against tho 
duko on every point He was enjoined to fulfil tho 
pledges given to his subjects and to mi ho apology an l 
reparation to his guardian But ho paid no attention to 
tho judgment , made no apology — withdrew no libels — 
made no advances towards his subjects Such was tho 
state of things in 1829 During the resolutions of tho 
noxt year, occasion was taken to sottlo his affairs Ho 
was deposed, by universal consent and Ins younger brother 
put in his place Of course lie complained loudly and 
long, but his unfitness for power was so ovident tbit no 
one aided him, and oveiybodr advised him to bo quiet 
Tho judgment of tho diet relioicd Georgo IV from all 
apprehension for his reputation ns tho duke’s guardian , 
but tho affair wa * “ “ 

tho closo of Ins 
of body or mind 

Tho pope Leo XII , died in February of this year IPS'* 
His reign had been short — only fivo years and a half, and 
it lnd not been distinguished by nny remarkable event* 
or indications of character or ability m lmn«e!f I»» 

« * ii i j >r. 


moot ot the uuioiu- nuuu »«<, « » <- 
doni, and ho voided Tho I much nntnn vesci 
sadly by retrenching tho power of tho Jesuits m Iranre, 
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but be yielded. And now, at tlie age of sixty-nino, be 
laid down bis predilections and bis vexations together in 
the grave. His successor bad as much reason as bimsolf to 
feel bow times were changed for popes. The now pope, 
Cardinal Oastiglione, took the title of Pius VIII. Ono of 
bis first acts was excommunicating the town of Imola, 
which lay under bis displeasure. But neither the inhabi- 
tants of Imola, nor anybody else, seemed to bo at all awaro 
of the infliction ; and the affairs of that town and of the 
world went on as before. Times were indeed changed j'or 
popes ; but it seems as if popes were not changed. Pius 
YHI. excepted from the amnesty usually published on the 
accession of a pope, all political offenders, declaring such 
to be of the nature of assassins, undeserving of tho mercy 
of even the compassionate church. Thus the new pontiff 
did not enter upon his reign altogether in the spirit of tho 
gospel, of which he professed to be the high-priest. 

*"» frrai’ lAntrTrOOTi T? UCfin o r^A 
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sight very liberal, but Russia obtained what sho most 
desired — money in abundance, and. a protracted hold upon 
tho country Besides the indemnity to Russian merchants, 
amounting to about £800,000, Turkey was to pay tho 
expenses of the war, in ten yearl} instalments of half a 
million sterling each During theso ten years tho Turks 
were not to be nd of the Russian presence On tho paj 
roent of the first instalment, tho Russians were to evacuato 
Adrmnoplo , on tho second, to retire beyond the Balkan , 
on tho third, to quit tho Danubo, and so on but tho} 
were not to evacuate tho Turkish dominions till tho pa} - 
ments wero all made, and the ten years expired As for 
tho question of territory, Russia left to tho I’orto moro 
than might have been expected, retaining somo portions 
bore and there which would bo useful auxiliaries to futuro 
conquests It was a galling thing, however, that tho 
whole of tho left bank of the Danube w as gone, and that 
no Mohammedan might possess a foot of land, or even 
rcsido there , and yet moro, that tho methods of admirus 
tration set up bj tho Russians in tho provinces wero to 
remain , and worso still that no Russian in an} part of 
the Turkish dominions was to be subject to an} govern 
ment but his own Henceforth tho Russians might como 
and go and conduct thomsehes ns tho} pleased, with or 
without tho conuivanco of tho authorities at homo, and 
tho} could be controlled onl} b} means of their own nmbas 
sad or and consuls, \\ hose predilections would naturall} bo 
on tho side of their countrymen Tho truth was, nil ins 
now over with Turbo} , and her political cxistenco was 
Jicnccforth nothing but a mero show , gmntcd to tho solici- 
tations of tho threo powers winch deprecated her open 
destruction * 

Of course, Turbo} was m no condition lo refuses an} terms 
which might bo proposed to her in regard to Greece The 
'lurks in Urecco not being reinforced, bad }i(.ldcd nlmos* 
oieiywhero to tho arms of tho Greeks and their allies, 
and tho throo powers might now fix tho boundama of 


Tho National Assembh, which ho consokcd at Arg>*,ew 
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Mho 23nl of July, was composed mainly of his partisans ; and 
they occupied fhcir time till tho IStli of August, chiefly in 
uttering sentiments on peace, and in compliments to tho 
president. By that. date, however, tho three powers woro 
transacting the business of Greece more oflecfnnlly at- Con- 
stantinople. whore Russia forced upon the Turkish govern- 
ment tho acceptance of the protocol of March. To proven t 
Russia having too much influence, however, in tho disposal 
of Greek affairs, tho conferences on tho subject, were, by 
agreement of tho three powers, now to bo carried on in 
London, whore, from this time, neither tho Turkish govern- 
ment, nor tho President, of Greece, had any part in the de- 
liberations. The three powers, seeing tho helplessness of 
tho other parties concerned, took tho matter into their own 
hands, somewhat unceremoniously, offering somo compen- 
sation to Turkey, by proposing a narrower boundary for 
Greece than that, assigned in tho March protocol. 

It was presently determined that Greece should ho 
wholly released from Turkish rule; and that the powers 
which had thus created a new state should appoint its form 
of government. The monarchical form having been chosen, 
as of course, the next question was who should ho its king. 
In order to avoid jealousies, all princes connected with tho 
courts of tho three powers were excluded. The first to 
whom the new crown was offered was Prince John of 
Saxony. He declined it. Prince Leopold of Saxc-Coburg, 
the widower of our Princess Chariot, to, and at this day 
King of the Belgians, was supposed at tho time to bo eager 
for the sovereignty of Greece; and to. him it was offered, 
in January 1830, by the representatives of England, Russia, 
and Prance. 

The negotiators were rather surprised by tho prince’s 
method of proceeding. Ho had no idea of an unconditional 
acceptance or rejection ; and believing the possession of 
Candia to ho essential to the security of tho sovereignty of 
Greece, he asked for Candia. There were other stipula- 
tions, too ; and tho offerers of the crown found themselves 
still involved in negotiations, when they had bolieved 
' that they had only to confer a dignity. There w r as good- 
will on both sides, however ; and by tho month of April it 
was understood by all parties that Prince Leopold had 
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CHAPTER X 

Distress in England— State of the King — Dnko of Wellington— Stato 
of Parties — Mr Peel — Press ™ - T ' c «• t»„> - 

lions — Removal of Duties— 

Judge — Welsh and Scotch I 

ties — Parliamentary Reform 

King — 'His Death — His Life and Character 

The year 1830 opened gloomily — not only m England, 
but throughout Europe, and oven m America In Russia, 
great efforts were made to raiso subscriptions to feed the 

iu 1 - 41 a depressic n 

T hrougli 
thero were 

stirrings of discontent, which gavo warning of ro'O- 
lutionary movements to follow In tho rural districts of 
the north of Franco, that strange madness of nek burning, 
which afterwards spread fearfully in England, had begun 
Tho educated classes of England spoko of it at first with 
contemptuous amazement, as showing tlio desperato igno- 
rance of the rural population of Franco , not } ct dreaming 
how toon tho proof would bo brought homo to them that 
our own agricultural labourers were in a similar condition 
of savagely In tlio United States tho pressure ujxm tho 

least opulent class was extreme, and tint prosperous 
country camo to tho knowledge of real and exteu*i\o 
distress At homo, tho distress was so fearful that oven 
tho sangmno Duko of Wellington with all his slowness to 
sco tho dark sido in politics, and all his unwillingness to 
depress Ins valetudinarian sovereign, fdt himself obliged 
to take emphatic notice of it in tho ro^al speech , and t! o 
debates on tho address, which were keen and protracted in 
both Houses, turned chtofh on tho dispute whether the 
distress which all admitted to l « intolerable, was p«.r 
vading or partial Tho duko maintained that there were 
pome parts of tho kingdom where tho distress was not 
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» pressing; ilio oppo:/ Gained tlmt there wore none. 

The duke spoke of till* 0 . s of now houses that wore 
rising in the neiglilxmrhood of most of the large towns, 
and declared that ho had heard of no complaints on the 
part of the retail traders ; while his opponents looked 
upon these ranges of now houses ns monuments of the 
speculative mania of five years before ; declared that they 
stood empty, or that their inhabitants were pining with 
hunger within the walls, unable to pay rent, and allowed 
to remain only because the owners know that they could 
get no other tenants, and it was better for new bouses to 
bo inhabited than lefr, empty. The interest of money was 
never known to be lower; and the manufacturers’ stocks, 
with which their shelves were too well loaded, had suffered 
a depreciation of -10 per cent. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, wo find, spoke this session of topics of ‘ conso- 
lation,’ and no longer of * congratulation ;’ and one subject 
of earnest deliberation with tho ministers was whether they 
should propose a property-tax. They resolved against it; 
hut the deliberation indicates tho pressure of the time. 
The restless spirits of tho mercantile and political world, 
who, in seasons of distress, want to ho doing something for 
immediate relief, turned now, ns usual, to tlio ready dovico 
of an issue of paper-money. This was urgently demanded, 
not only by many half-informed peoplo throughout tho 
country, but by somo who should at least liavo known 
that they had bettor not speak on this subject unless the}' 
understood it. This idea — of an issuo of papor-monoy — 
seems to have lain under tho opposition to tho address in 
both Houses, and to have beon tho real drift of tho 
amendments proposed. And yet monoy was abundant 
throughout this period of distress ; and as has been said, 
the interest of money never was lower. 

Tho national discontent with tho government was very 
great ; and the discontent of the government with itseif 
was hardly less. The continuance of the administration 
would not have been permitted for a day or an hour after 
the meeting of parliament, but for one consideration — the 
understood state of the king. And some members of tbo 
administration would not liavo borne the galling yoke of 
their military chiefs authority, if they could, with any 
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profess thoso principles which h® was nchnlly working* 
out. For this ho was evidently not yet ready His heort 
Could not yet be with thoso whom ho had regarded as 
antagonists during his whole political life , his heart was 
naturally still with tho allies with whom ho had lived, 
and worked, and fought, till now This was easily com 
pretended, and it was known that ho had suffered much 
m his pnvate and ~ „f jn S recent 

political conduct , the stem 

rule of his chief, sharo of 

difficulty in tho rt « tho king, 

and therefore was he observed with intense interest — and 
time was given lum — and ho was spared or supported b} a 
generous admiration and sympathy Mr Canning had 
specially exempted him from censaro for the secession 
which he complained of in everj other case , tho Liberals 
exempted him from tho mocker} and censure with which 
they visited his comrades in conversion on tho Catholic 
question, and now, the liberal section of tho opposition 
i * 41 ^ '*>nci f ro with which tho} vi ited tho 


The premier s now oi uio t ^ 
guise ono which did not securo him an} indulgence 
from it Tho bulk of tho opposition was the liberal party, 
non strengthened and graced bj an abundance of par 
Inmentary talent, whilo its weakness of administratne 
ability was, of coarse not yet shown , and animate! bv 
victory, hop®, and expectation Another powerful, though 
small part}, m opposition, was that of tho * Cutiningitej 
led by Mr Huski-sou in the o his lost d»}» Tl> c 
Tones made up the third part} — not a ver} riunn n>»< 
ono but strong in tho energies of grief, dtKopj'omtnu nt, 
and fear Tho duke's tactics were "til tinilt rsiwui • t 
expectcd to hold his position by pin} in g iff the«e 
against each other lie did not see, ns others did 1 
o~ c^a of their disunion had mamlv di«nj jrtarcti, «w » 

, * * - " time, now ground 

id together, an! »■* * 
oliftcal sea 'i be dak? 


abroad upon tho u n inu*v 
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* was blind to tliis, because lie was not yet aware of the' 
critical character of the times. He had seen the dangers of 
Ireland, and shown that he conld yield to necessity, and 
do what was required. But he did not comprehend the 
state of France, nor entertain the least doubt that his 
friend Polignae would conquer there ; and he was to speak 
a few words, the next November, which should show the 
existing generation and a remote posterity that the needs 
and destinies of England were no clearer to him than, as 
he should by that time have learned, were now those of 
France. 

As for the union which was possible and probable 
between these three opposition parties — a union more pro- 
bable at present than any practical antagonism — it must 
be remembered that a touchstone of political integrity 
had been applied universally in the Catholic emancipation 
measure. It was now clear which men had opinions and 
could hold to them. No one could be present at the de- 
bates of this session, and not see that a new feeling of 
mutual respect had grown up between the prominent men 
who had for life advocated, and for life opposed, Catholic 
emancipation. The dignity of irresistible victory belonged 
to the one set ; and the dignity of adherence to conviction 
under the new adversity of opposition belonged to the 
other; and the mutual recognition attracted both to a 
cordial co-operation on questions on which they happened 
to agree. Then again, the Huskisson party was strongly 
united with the Tories on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, and with the Liberals on that of free-trade. And 
a clear understanding could not but exist among all the 
three in regard to the Wellington administration — that it 
could not, and must not, continue long ; and that the 
utmost care and delicacy were necessary to support it as 
long as it was necessary, and to displace it in the least 
perilous time and manner. It is the belief of many that 
the premier was slow in becoming aware that he held 
office by the mercy of the opposition which he had ex- 
pected to manage and control. It is certain that his 
experience with regard to Irish questions had not yet 
humbled him enough ; and that the coming year was oda-^. 
of most painful discipline to him. He was , V- 

von. II. ~ 
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in the spring, however slow lio might ho In rcccn mg tho 
lesson* that his government was in itself quite powerless, 
1 -* *rt tho summer, howFrinco spumed the govem- 


own uiuu j-*. 0 

perhaps no ono year has taught him so much pouuuii 
truth, under a regimen of such scncro discipline, as tho 
year 1830 

Ho began tho year with a course of action so weak ami 
blind as realty helped to justify tho popular belief in 
Franco, and in sorno quarters at homo, that ho and Fritux 
Folignao were, if not in league at least actuated by strong 
s) mpathj Ho began tho j car with a war, on his own 
Account, against tho press 

Perhaps no net of tho Dnho of Wellington’s his ever 
injured lnm so much ns this It instantly lessened ltM 
power, and wholly altered tho popular cstimato of his cha 
rnctcr Much of his power was denved from tho imprw 
sion, till then universal that hissclf reliance was hot onh 
indomitable, but so lofty ns to bo beyond tho reach of 
foolish or malignant censure Somo persons had been 
lather surprised at his condescending to quarrel with Lonl 
-* — «■ but now , w hen ho directed 
tlto tho Morning Journal for 
cm ment, and himnlf indi- 
vidualh - ** - «nd naked whetl cr 

this could • to have thoworll 

under las >f wrroaeiynbi* 

stvc , but the) were, for tho most j art, ottremely r«gu 
Ono allegation of corruption, supposed to refer to the lord 
chancellor was distinct, ond it might, perhaps 1 h> neve* 
eaty to tho reputation of a judge to rebut it, but, whn 
tho lonl chancellor proceeded to prosecute on his own 
account tho ethlot of tho paper nm 1ft nn nfli laa it that tl a 
thnrgo did not refer to the lonl chancellor Upon 
tfio government pursued tho elmgo, instituting a r( * w ’ 
prosecution for tho same lilal, na affecting so no <***' 
member of tho government whoever lie might 1* , ant 
this proceeding, taking jtnet. after tho dtf mlant l\Un* 
closed his lino of deft nee, avas universally rvg»rii<Hl a* 
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harsh ami vindictive. But it >vas reasonable in com- 
parison with tlie other prosecutions, which were for such 
vague charges as ‘treachery, cowardice, and artifice, 1 and 
Rich gossip as that the Icing had been observed to look 
coldly on the Duke of "Wellington, and giving hints of tho 
reasons why the king did not appear in public. Jt was no 
small humiliation to the duke that lie had to ho reminded 
by (ho verdict of the jury, on the second of (ho three trials, 
that the timo succeeding tho passage of tho Catholic 
Belief Bills was ono of extreme excitement, when some 
allowance should he mado for vehemence of temper, and 
infomperanco of language. The prime-minister, who host 
knew the opposition of men's minds, should lmvo been tho 
first to make this allowance; and that lie did not, ma- 
terially damaged his reputation. Tho private chaplain of 
the Duko of Cumberland avowed himself tho author of 
some of tho libels; yet tho printer and publisher wore pur- 
sued for them. Tho duke's plea was that such publica- 
tions pi evented tlie public excitement from subsiding ; but 
tlicio could be no doubt of tho irritation being greatly 
aggravated by the prosecutions themselves. The Whig 
nttorneygoneuil, who remained in tho ministry on tho 
giound of the government being conducted fin Whig prin- 
ciples, never lecoveicd the ground he lost in the national 
e-.ict m by these prosecution*. Mr. Scarlett ofior this 
obtains <1 dignities, office, and title; lmt he was always 
feh to lu* a fallen man. Some contemporatus nwritr-d {lie 
whole moeeeiimr to his. a* oilier*, did. <o 1 Vince i’olhnmo’s 
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The king’s speech delivered by commission on tlio 4th' 
of February, announced the peace concluded between 
Russia and Turkey, the continuance of tho Portuguese 
quarrel , the distress among the agricultural and inamifac 
turing classes at homo, and tho nope of the government 
that considerable reductions of expenditure might take 
place, without injury to tho public service Tho subject of 
improvements in the administration of tho 1 \\\ was ah<» 
recommended to tho consideration of parliament, and 
measures were announced to answer this object, and prepare 
for a revision of tho practice and proceedings of tho 
superior courts. 

Before the ministers could annonneo their plans of re 
tronchment, they formally pledged themselves to tho 
principle and practico, to bo pun>ued without hesitation or 
delay Only a week after the opening of parliament, Sir 
James Graham brought forward a motion for a general 
roduction of the salaries of official persons, on tho ground 
of tho restoration of tho valuo of monoy by Mr I’ccis bill 
of 1819 This motion was withdrawn in favour of a 
resolution proposed by Mr Dawson, secretary to tho trea- 
sury, urging in tho form of an address to tho king, reduc- 
tion of tho persons employed in tho departments of civil 
government, and of their salaries Mr Hume's motion 
for a committee of economical inquiry was also withdrawn, 
that tho ministers might bo loft irco to produce their plan 
They did tins on tho 19th of Fobrunry 
Such reductions as wero now to l>o proposed almost 
always disappoint tho popular exjxsctatiou, because they 
must necessarily bear a very small proportion to tho vast 
expenditure of a country ancient enough m its form if 
government and society to inherit tho cons^qucnci s of oil 
hnancial errors, and to ho under heavy obligations of good 
f u ^ * . ‘ ’ ■ ’ ‘ 

of . ■ 

un i 

do, point to tho largo amount of annual exj^uditnre, an i 
then to tho small proposals of reduction, and scoff at the 
administration of tho day— taking no jums to separate tie 
expenditure of tho administration of tho d vy from that to 
which tho present generation is bound by tho \ h<V» c ' * 
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’former one. On tho present occasion, there was less of tin's 
method of complaint than usual — leading members in each 
section of opposition making haste to declare that the 
reductions proposed went beyond their expectations. The 
reductions amounted altogether to £1,300,000; a largo 
sum out of t lie £12,000,000 from which alono they could 
he deducted ; hut not an amount whoso remission would 
l»o nnj' effectual relief to the country. All who knew best, 
in each party, agreed that nothing further could at present 
he done in the departments of the army and navy; a con- 
clusion which was not, however, allowed to pass without 
some severe taunting of the ministers about tlio state of 
Ireland, which would not yet admit of any diminution of 
the military force stationed there. It had been concluded 
too hastily, somo months before, that tho pacification of 
Ireland would follow upon the relief of the Catholics; and 
now, Mr. reel’s mention of ‘the two great hostile parties 
in Ireland’ was received with ironical congratulations by 
those who did not seo that the disturbed stato of Ireland 
was owing to the long delay of the measure of emancipa- 
tion, which had exasperated tho passions of parties to an 
indomitable point. 

The duties removed wero those on beer, cider, and 
leather, by which the diicct relief to the people was calcu- 
lated at £3,-100,000: and the indirect at so much more as 
would justify an estimate of £3,000,000 for the whole 
boon. A. prospect was held out of reducing tho interest 
on sumo portions of the national debt ; and a searching 
examination was going forward in every department of 
government, into the minutest divisions of tho public ex- 
jK-nditure. This session gave the most important financial 
i< lief ju tlii- nation of any sine-' the peace; and the ae- 
hn“whdg<m< nts of this hv the liberal members of opposi- 
tion vote full :u id gt.ii'ious. Mr. Baring regret toil tint 
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tax » and from the agitation of tho brokers and pnhh&w«, 
who wore alarmed at tho idea of cheap beer, and of the 
tlnwying open of the trado which was proposed to lako 
place at the saipo time But tho measures suggested ly 
the chancellor of the exchequer -wero all earned 
The government had piomisul, at the close of the pre- 
ceding session, that a committee of parliament should ho 
appointed this year to consider tho whole subject of tho 
jurisdiction and charter of the East India Company, ns 
that chartor was poon to expire A committee was nc- 
cordipglj appointed this spring tho vast importance of :1 b 
duties hemg emphatically indicated by Mr Peel Tho 
subjects of tho Company had been computed to amount to 
ninety millions , and the welffttn of millions moie was 
implicated mth them,, it uns therefore impossible to 
oxerrato tho Bonousness of tho inquiry uhethcr tho tem 
tonal and commercial poxxers of tho Com pan,) should ho 
continued j and if continued on what understanding and 
what forms Tho Company had kept mkneo n» to their 
oj\ n desires and intentions , tho gox eminent had no pro 
positions to make, or opinions to express and tho coni* 
miteo entered upon its work with ox cry possible appear 
xnco of iraparti dity, and security for it 'I hero Mas some 
remonstrance, hero and thcro nlxmt tho appointment of 
three or four India directors to seno on the commitho, 
but tbo objection gave mbj 1 eforo tho need that ins fill i f 
their information on tho nlturs of Jndm and of tho Com 
pan) Tho result of tho investigations of this committee 
Will appear hereafter 

Tho speech had referred to proposed improvements jn 
the administration of tho law Quo great improvement 
nhich took place this session— an incident bo remark'd m 
as to dcsono special mention — was tho rcmovd nf an 
imjmtjudgo Tho crown was nddrc«M.d by U>th Jleuji* 
of parliament prn) ing for tho removal of tho jn V a nr II ® 
IligU Court of Admiralt) in Ireland — Sir Jonah Barring 

ton — Mho had been Intel) discovered to haxo Ivm gmiB 

of ranhcrmtion in tho jears 180'» 160G, and 1810 i* a 
f icts nerd clear, and j art of tho evidence con»n’M < * 
documents jn tho handwriting of tho acciwcd, wmen 
Rhowed that ho had appropriated to Ids imu u»o ku o ct 
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tlie proceeds of derelict vessels adjudicated on by himself. 
He was, of course, removed. The shock which this pro- 
ceeding caused throughottt the country testified strongly 
to the confidence — so unhesitating as to become natural — • 
which society in England has in the integrity of its 
judges. . . 

An important alteration in the administration of the 
law was, that Wales was annexed to the English judica- 
ture, its owp separate system being abolished. Instead of 
twelve, there were to be henceforward fifteen English 
judges ; a new judge being added to each of the three 
courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
In Scotland, two courts were abolished — the High Court 
of Admiralty and the Commissary Court; and thus the 
Court of Session had more to do. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the Court of Session had still more judges than 
were necessary; and their number was reduced from 
fifteen to thirteen. 

Mr. Peel brought in a bill, on the 1st, of April, to cir- 
cumscribe the infliction of the punishment of death for 
forgery. He proposed to abolish the death penalty in all 
cases where the forgery could have been defied by any 
degree whatever of care on the part of the person injured, 
preserving it only in cases of the forgery of the great seal, 
the privy seal, and the sign-manual ; in forgeries of wills, 
on the public funds, on bank or money notes or orders, or 
representatives of money in any shape. This bill, impor- 
tant as it was, did not meet the views of those who 
believed that the punishment of death for forgery did not 
discourage the crime, and did hinder conviction for it; 
and Sir James Mackintosh proposed and carried a clause 
repealing the penalty in all cases of forgery but that of 
wills. The Lords restored the bill to its original state, 
and sent it down so late in the session as to cause a ques- 
tion whether it should be accepted in the Commons, or 
thrown out, in the moral certainty that no lives would be 
forfeited under portions of a law which it was understood 
would be repealed in a few months. On the whole, it was 
thought best to take at once what was offered, and seek 
tho rest hereafter ; and Mr. Peel’s bill passed. 

The cause of the Jews was adyocated Strongly in the 
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House this Bfssion, as it was likely to bo after the admis 
bioh of the Catholics to parliament. Mr. Robert Grant 
opened the subject, and was supported at onco by many of 
the ablest men. m the House , and afterwards by a con 
siderahle body of petitions from the towns. Thom nas a 
majority of 18 m favour of the introduction of tho bill , 
but it was thrown out on the second reading by a majority 
of 228 over 165 Tho arguments against tho admission of 
tho Jews to parliament were of tho usual untenable and 
mutually contradictory sort Tho Jews were too few to 
be worth regarding but they would overthrow tho Chris 
tiamty of the legislature, somo Jews once hated tho 
Pounder of Christianity, and therefore all Jews tv on Id 
now seek to overthrow ins Church Nobody wished it, 
and then, again, tho desiro to favour Jgv.b shewed, the pre- 
valent disposition to infidelity All tho petitions on tho 
subject wojo in favour of tho Jews, there was not one 
ugawst them and this proved how carefully they must 
bo Kept out, as a class of infidels powerful through popular 
sympathy Tho most amusing plea was, that it was un- 
reasonable to admit Jons while Quakers wore excluded, 
to which tho friends of tho Jews replied, by offering <o 
admit tho Quakers immediately To ub it is strange to 
look back now, and see how long ago tho Quakers were 
admitted, while tho Jews etill stand waiting outsulo, it 
is strango to think that that method of management still 
subsists by which tho hypoento and lax holder of opinion 
find entrance without difficulty to the national councils, 
while the conscientious Jow, ono of a body of singularly 
Jojal and orderly and useful subjects, is excluded on 
account of a difference of belief on inntters which, as >< 
shown by the fundamental d»\crsities of futh which exist 
within the walls of parliament, tan bav o nothing to do with 
tlm h«T«.no« *vfc,«l. e — — » *' 17 * ' - ■’ 1 " ** 


tlio Catholics, there might bo Romo colour of rtawn f r 
such an apprehension, but as everybody ought to know, 
there can be nono such in tho case of a Jew. A Jew ro 
moro desires to make Gentiles Jews, than a peer drain* to 
make all the commonalty peers. In both cases, the j n»i 
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* lego must come from tho fountain of privilege, and its 
value lies mainly in its restriction. The Jews consider 
themselves the peerage of tho human race, and accordingly 
have no tendency to proselytism. 

At the beginning of this session it is probable that no 
one foresaw what a vigorous growth of tho political life 
of the nation was about to talco place through tho agitation 
of tho question of parliamentary reform. This was 
beyond human foresight ; because as yet the French 
revolution had not taken place, and its stimulating in- 
fluence upon the politics of England could not be antici- 
pated. But the subject of parliamentary reform v’as not 
neglected. The Marquis of Blandford was still too angry 
with parliament for passing tho Catholic Relief Bill, stiil 
too firmly persuaded that the people of England wore 
averse to Catholic emancipation, to give up his attempt to 
destroy the existing constitution of tho House of Commons. 
The spectacle is curious of tho zeal of this violent anti- 
Catholic gentleman, in the most ‘ radical and revolu- 
tionary ’ question of the day ,• a zeal so vehement and 
rash, that long-avowed advocates of reform of parliament 
could by no means keep it in check, or prevent its 
throwing ridicule on their great cause. The Marquis of 
Blandford moved a very extraordinary amendment to the 
address on the 5th of February ; an amendment which he 
called a ‘wholesome admonition to the throne.’ This 
amendment declared — what would have astonished the 
king very much if it had been carried*— that the House 
was determined that his majesty should not be the only 
person in his dominions left ignorant of the astounding fact 
of the' deep and universal distress of the nation, and the 
consequent impending danger to the throne, and all the 
venerable institutions of the country. The reason assigned 
for the distress was the deviation from the true principle of 
representation, shown in the existence of purchaseable 
seats in parliament; by means of which the House was 
filled with men who considered their own interests alone, 
and heaped a ruinous weight of taxation upon the country ; 
to remedy which, the king was exhorted to revert to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and to make the House of 
Commons once more a representation of the popular will. 
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All members were to oo paid , city and borough rcprcscnta 
fives two pounds, and county members four pounds per 
day , and all were to have been hitherto residents among 
the constituencies which they represented Copyholders 
and certain leaseholders were to onjoy tho franemso , and 
Scotland was to be placed on the samo footing with Eng- 
land. Tho most ob\ ious objection hero is to tho vagueness 
about tho true principle of representation by which tho 
committeo were to try the existing state of tho cities and 
boroughs of England If, as tho mov er declared abundant 
information and authority w oro to bo found m the law and 
history of England, it was clearly necessary to find and 
irrango theta — to fix tho test — beforo proceeding to tho 
trial That such a proposition should bo entertained at 
all, and debated through a long sitting, showed tho 
c irncstncss that existed for somo measure of parliamentary 
loform Lord Althoip moved, as in amendment, at a Jato 
hour, tho resolution * I hat it is tho opinion of this Ilouso 
that a reform m tho representation of tho pcoplo is ne- 
cessary * Tho majority against tho amendment was 113, 
and then tho original motion was ncgati\ cd 
Tho question about tho destiny of East Itotford was 
brought forward again, that question which had cost Mr 
Ilushisson lus scat in tho government two years before 
Ho 'voted as formorly, and there wero 99 votes in fivour 
of tho transference of tho representation to Birmingham , 
but 12G a oted on tho othor sido , and thus, in tho opinion 
of many, cast tho dio which turned up ’revolution* 
There nro many who behove, at tins day, that if tho 
representation of Birmingham had been permitted at that 
tmio abit-by bit reform would liavo tahen place, insten! 
of tbo sweeping mcasuro which its enemies might ho 
permitted to call 4 rov olution ' In Mr Hushisson’s speech 
on tins occasion wo find tho first historical mention of 
tho political unions which wero now to form so promi 
nent a feature of tho times Tho notice was this ‘Ho 
mw in Birmingham, lately , an association w hich, as f ‘ r 
ns "ho could j«rcoivo its elements, principles, and open 
lions, seemed exactly formed on tho model of tho Cat! o- 
lie Association , for it had its subscription*, it* I*, 
its meetings, its discussions, and ita agitator, 'l ho |W* 
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pose of this association was to raise a universal cry for 
parliamentary reform — to cany tlie question by exaggera- 
ting tlio difficulties, abuses, and distresses of the country. 
Admiring, as ho did, tlio talent of the gentleman who 
took the lead (Mr. Attwood) at tlio Birmingham meet- 
ing, he, for one, would much rather see that gentleman 
in the House of Commons — as fortunately ho saw the 
honourable member for Clare in the House of Commons. 
He would rather see tho leader of the Birmingham meet- 
ing hero as the representative of that town, than in con- 
ducting such an association, sending forth those state- 
ments and appeals to the country, which was, perhaps, too 
prone, at the present moment, to act on the apprehensions 
generated by them.’ Is it possible that Mr. Huskisson 
did not see — ho who had so clear an eye for some things 
less evident — that when the attention of any portion of 
the English people is once fairly fixed on the principle of 
any one of their institutions, the yielding of a single point 
of detail can never satisfy them? If Birmingham had at 
that time obtained representation, and had sent Mr. 
Attwood to parliament, did ho supposo that tho Bir- 
mingham Union would have dissolved, any more than the 
Catholic Association would have dissolved if Mr. O’Connell 
had been permitted to take his seat after his first olection 
for Clare ? The Birmingham Political Union was formed 
for the promotion of the whole question of parliamentary 
reform, and not only for obtaining a representation of its 
own town. If this enfranchisement had been granted 
now, the success would have stimulated Manchester and 
Leeds, and other places, to a similar pursuit of their 
object ; and then the old Tories would have charged the 
government with the consequences of yielding to popular 
movements. As it was, the denial answered the same 
purpose, of stimulating the popular will. The truth was, 
the time was come for the change. It mattered little, 
except as to the tempers of the parties concerned, whether 
government gave assent or denial. The time was come 
for the rending of the garments which the nation’s life 
had outgrown ; and the agreement or refusal to mend the 
first slit could make but the difference of a ' 1 

providing of a new suit. The Duke of 
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of the statute which prohibits the interference of peers m 
elections The Duke s influence was mainly derived from 
his being the lessee of crown lands, amounting to %0 
acres, which formed a sort of belt round three-fourths of the 
town of Newark. The ministers declared plainly i« the 
House that they had no intention of renewing the lease of 
these lands to the Duke of Newcastle , and this being tho 
ease, and tho exposure and disgraco very complete, tho 
committee ashed for was considered by tho majority not to 
bo needful Tho most really useful part of the affair, 
however, was the innocent amazement of tho peer himself 
at such an interference with his uso of his influence, an 
amazement expressed m words which were never let drop 
for a day during the continuance of tho reform agitation, 
and which are a proverb to this hour 4 May I not do 
w hat I will with mine own 5 ' Ho had looked upon tho 
electors of Newark as his ‘own/ but tho 687 who had 
resisted his dictation, and striven to return an independent 
member, wore very far from answering to tho peers 
notion of what Nowark electors ought to bo, and a great 
blessing tho country from this timo felt it to bo that 
thcro woro 587 electors within tho duke’s belt of land who 
woto not his ‘own.’ 

fpC r- ^ *'»* 4l»ft l nrr ^nq v r ‘ T- V lit (V)JV* 


at length, howover, that thoso preparations wero counter 
minded , and on tho 15th of Apnl Jus majesty’s phyMCnn-i 
issued a bulletin, announcing that tho king was ill of a 
bilious attack, accompanied with difficult} in breathing 
Tho bulletins during this illness wore extraordinarily de- 
ceptive, and tho nation was kept as nearly as possible m 
tho dark alxmt tho king’s stato to tho last — almost ever) 
bulletin declaring bun better, till, as a t ontcniporarj 
observed ‘Amulst theso accumulated bettemews, the 
nation was wondering why how’aa not well, when it heard 
that ho was dead ’ It is supposed that the king insis'tnl 
on seeing tho bulletins, and that tho physicians flared 
responsibilitv of making them true Thu is a m tcU<a* 
which should hnvo been prevented by sotno means i r other. 
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On tlic 2-1 111 of May, howovcr, a mcssago from tlio king lo 
both Houses of parliament, indicated tlio truth, Tho 
mcssago told that tlio Icing was so ill that, it was incon- 
venient and painful to him to sign papers with liis own 
hand, and that ho relied on the readiness of parliament to 
consider without delay how ho might ho relieved of this 
labour. There was no doubt in this case about tlio reality 
of tlio bodily illness, nor of the ability of tlio Icing to 
understand and givo orders about the business brought 
befoie him; but the danger of tlio precedent was very 
properly kept in view, and the provision for affixing tlio 
sign-manual without, troublo to tlio Icing was fenced about 
with all possible precautions, which could prevent tlio 
authority from being used by the creatures of an insano 
sovereign. The stamp was to be affixed in the king’s 
presence, by his immediate order given by word of mouth, 
to obviate mistake of any sign by head or hand ; a me- 
morandum of tho circumstances must accompany tlio 
stamp; and tho document stamped must bo previously 
endorsed by three members of tho privy-council. Tlio opera- 
4 tion of tho bill was limited to tlio present session, t hat, if tho 

king’s illness should continue, the irregular authority asked 
for must be renewed at short intervals. Tho bill was 
passed on the 28th of Maj r ; and the occasion for its uso 
was over witliin a month. Tho king died at three o’clock 
in the morning of tho 2Gth of June. Tlio final stnigglo 
was sudden and short. He was sitting up when he felt 
what appears to be the peculiar and unmistakable sensa- 
tion of death. He leaned his head on tho shoulder of 
a page, exclaimed : ‘ 0 God ! this is death ! * and was gone. 
Tho immediate cause was the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
the stomach. Ossification of some of the largo vessels 
about the heart had begun many years previously ; and, 
before the end, the complication of diseases had become 
terrible. 

The Kings of England and Erance were beckoned down 
from their thrones nearly at the same time. George IY. 
died just after his brother of France had issued his can- 
vassing proclamation — his last words to his people — and 
before the result could be known ; and both sovereigns 
■were in a state of discontent, anger, and fear at the state 
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of tho popular mind, and m view of tbo future Tw o men 
more unhappy than they were at this time could hard!} 
have been found in tho dominions of both 
It would indeed bo difficult to point to a more unhappy 
life through its whole extent, than that of Georgo 1\ . 
Nothing went well with him, and as his troubles came 
chiefly from within, ho had nono of tho compensations 
which hare waited upon the most nnfortunato of kings 
Kings defeated captive, dethroned — or diseased in lxxlj , 
or betrayed m their domostio relations — haa o usually had 
solace from noble emotion*, strenuous acts, or sweet do- 
mestic affections But our unhappy king had nono of 
these Through lif© ho achieved nothing Ire was noifhcr 
ft warrior, nor a statesman, nor a student, nor a domestic 
man If ho had been oven a mechanic, hko Louis \U 
tho locksmith, it would ha\o boon something ITo was 
“* nothing but the man of plensuro , and oven in an orditnr) 

* , no ono leads such ft life of pam as tho man of plea 
In lug rank whoro real companionship is out of tho 
t oven that life of pam is deprived of its chief 

solace — tho fellow ship of comrades 'llio ‘ first gentleman 
in Europo ' might mako himself ns vulgar as ho w ould in tho 
pursuits of dissipation , ho was still princo and therefore 
excluded, from tho Inlanty which cannot ovist whoro there 


is not equality 

His jouth was unhappy Ills paronts disliked tint 
restricted him, and thus drovo him curly into distrust an 1 
offenco What his mamed lifo was is seen in tho ston of 
his queen If ho loved his onl\ child, sho did not foie 
him , and ho lost her Ho had no friends , an 1 if ho 
chose to givo that name to anv of his counsellor* ho know 
that ho had often their disapprobation and their compt*- 
Bion Between lnmsclf and his peoplo thoro was no tie, 
nor any protcnco of or . ’ -r* 

for their happiness w 

Ho showed jjimsclf 1 

showed himself incapable of mapmmmil} no ju* *► 
seen tint tho host government of Ins rotgii t loU I 
against his will, white ho attempted di-grttoeful a<.t» w i i » 
did not succeed Ho surrounded himself with )*** n 
whom tho nation could not respect, whilo lit* etUun pro- 
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digality at their expense checked every growth of that 
loyalty which springs from personal attachment and 
esteem. Faulty as was his temper, his principles were no 
better. We have seen in the course of this history that 
his word was utterly unreliable ; and other proofs stood 
out from the whole surface of liis life. If it is asked 
whether there was no good to set against this amount of 
evil, the only answer, probably, that could be given by 
those most disposed in his favour is, that he was kindly 
and warm in his feelings towards those whom he took for 
his companions, whatever their deserts ; and that he could 
be extremely agreeable and winning, and even outwardly 
dignified, when lie chose. Like all princes, he had his 
flatterers; and while he lived, praises of the sovereign 
were afloat, as they are in every reign. The glories and 
blessings which accrued to the nation in his time, naturally 
appeared to belong more or less to him at the moment. 
But it is not so after the lapse of twenty years. When we 
now look back upon the close of the war, the breaking up 
of the Holy Alliance, the reduction of taxation, the im- 
provement in freedom of speech and the press, the emanci- 
pation of the Dissenters and the Catholics, and the esta- 
blishment of the principle and some of the practice of free- 
trade, we involuntarily regard these as the acts and ex- 
perience of a nation without a head. If it is now a con- 
viction very common among us, that besidos that irre- 
sistible influence which emanates from personal character, 
the sovereign has, with us, no longer any power but for 
obstruction, it is certain that no one person has done so 
much to ripen and extend this conviction as George IV. 
He declined the noble prerogative of rule over the heart 
and. mind of his people by personal qualities, while using 
such opportunities as he had of reminding them of his 
obstructive power ; and his death was received by them 
with an indifference proportioned to such deserts. 

He died in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
eleventh of his reign ; previous to which he had held the 
regency for ten years. 
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At the closo of tho first reign sinco tho pc^ce, it is easy to 
see that a great improvement m t'fio nnfior ia f weffaro had 
taken place, though tho period was in itself one of gloom 
nnd agitation. Tho old Tory rulo was broken up, Iiko an 
ico-fiold m spring, and tho winds wore all abroad to pre- 
vent its reuniting Thero wore obstacles ahead ; but so 
many wero floating away behind, that tho expectation of 
progross was clear and strong. On overy account it was 
a good thing that tho eld Tory rulo was broken up ; but 
chiefly for this — that when tho thing wa* done by tho 
strong compulsion of fact, of necessity, men Were beginning 
to look for tho principle of tho chaugo, a^d thereby to 
■ 1 ' ' * 1 * * ‘ * •/. - r **-■> parties that had 

! ■ ■ o Country. Men 

i u ■ . A • ; that tho Tones 

thooght it their duty to govern tho people ffor their good) 
as a disposablo property ; that tho Whigs thought it their 
duty to govern as trustees of tho nation, according to their 
own discretion ; and that there wore persons Jinng and 
effectually moving in tho world of politics, who thought 
that tho people ought to govern themselves through t* 1 * 
Xlouso of Commons. This perception once awakened, a 
now time had from that moment begun, of which wp are 
at this diy very far from seeing tho end- With the «'*’ 
partnro of Gcorgo IV. into tho region of tH pait* vrr * 
taking leavo of tho old time, and can almost joix* « t 
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Lord Eldon’s declarations about, tho passing away of 1 ho 
tilings that had been, nml tho incoming of a now and por- 
tentous ago of tho national history, though wo do not. 
sympathise in his terrors and regrets, nor agree with him 
that what had been dropped was that, which should have 
been retained, and that whatever should supervene was to 
ho deprecated because it was now. Wo have, what, tho old 
Tories have not, and cannot, conceive of, tho deepest satis- 
faction in every proof that tho national soul is nlivo and 
awake, that tho national mind is up and stirring. There 
was proof of this, at the closo of tin’s reign, in what had 
been done, and in what was clearly about to ho done ; and 
this trumpet-call-to advance was heard nbovo loud groans 
of suffering, and deep sighs of depression : and tho nation 
marshalled itself for tho advanco accordingly. 

As for the facts of what had been done, tho old Tory 
rule by hereditary custom, or an understanding among tho 
* great families’ whom Wr. Canning so mortally offended, 
was broken up. Exclusion from social right and privilege 
on account of religious opinion was broken up ; that, is, 
tho system was, as a whole, though some partial exclusion 
remained, and remains to this day. In the same manner, 
tho system of commercial restriction was broken up, 
though in practice monopoly was as yot far moro extensive 
than liberty of commorco. Slavery was brought up for 
trial at the tribunal of tho national conscience; and, what- 
ever might bo tho issue, impunity at least was at an end. 
Tho delusion of tho perfection of oxisting law was at an 
end ; and the national conscienco was appealed to, to 
denounce legal vengeance and cruelty, to substitute justico 
in their place. Hope had dawned for tho most misorablo 
classes of society; for, while somo of the first men in tho 
nation were contending for an amelioration of tho criminal 
law in parliament, one of tho first women of her time was 
going through the prisons, to watch over and enlighten 
the victims of sin and ignorance. The admission of a 
new order of men into tho cabinet ; the bending of tho old 
order, even of the iron duke himself, to their policy ; tho 
emancipation of Dissenters and Catholics ; the adoption of 
some measures on behalf of slaves ; tho > • n nf 

free-trade; the continued ameliorations 
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through tho efforts of Sir S. Romilly , Mr. Feel, and Sir 
Junes Mackintosh , and tho interest excited in tho con- 
dition of prisoners by tho exertions of Sirs Fry — aro 
features in tho domostio policy of England ■which must 
211 aih for our as illustrious tho first reign succeeding tho 
peaco 

Its chief misfortuuo, perhaps, is that it introduced a 
method, ivhich somo consider a pnnciplo of go\crnment — 
w hich cannot, from its nature, bo permanent, and which 
no ono avould wish to bo so 2s ow began, with tho C ttliolio 
relief measure tint practico of gmnting to clamour and 
intimidation wlmt would not otberwiso li ivo been granted, 
which has over since been tlio most uuf wourablo ft \tiiro of 
our jioUtical history. lho mischief Ijcgan with tho delay 
m granting tho Catholica their fair claims , and thouj who 
caused that delay aro answerable for tho mischief 'i In y 
nro doubtless right in dcprccatiug tho c\ it. and in calling 
it a rmolutionnry symptom or tact; but t)io,> nro wrong 
in lading it at any door but their own It was not till tlm 
AN lugs c \rac into power that the gTcatncss of tho qmI warn 
ciidont to everybody and then, when tho Whigs alon > 
iM.ro blamed for it, tho censuro was unjust Tho earh r 
liberal measures were pushed turwnrd m g«K>d time Mr. 
Canning’® foreign policy , and Mr Iludusta n h frt-o-tmde, 
ftittl nil tho ameliorations of tho criminal /aw, «cro thn 
results of tho uloas of tho men who offued them j » fitted 
lioforo tho nntlon wab irad> tn dtnmud tlum m a way not 
to bo n.fu<cd With Catholio uimucuation tho change 
eami f llio loading member* of tho govinmunt mowed 
their disinclination for tho measure, and that It wan ex- 
torted by necessity In tho ntory winch wo shall Itnvo 
n« xt to toll, wo shall *co tho consequeuta* I hey di 1 « t 
apj>car immedntnlv , for, though reform <f I urbane » 
would lu\o been extorted from an unwilling fioumn <■» t, 
tlicro was happily n aeilhug pwcrnmuit n«dy to 
it It was ns much tho result of tho ideas »l tin » » 
a\ho giwo it ns Mr ('innings foreign policy, m 1 Mr 
Ilit'hisson’u froMnnlo and all tho worl l hntw tl at ti ’ 
numbers of tho gorernnunt bnd advocated the* t* ' rl ‘* * r 
long j ears mat, through evil and through g<*»l nl» ft l 
«nd tiny could, therefore, now bestow tho toon with tvj, ‘* 
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summate grace. But the history of other transactions will 
not prove so gratifying. We shall have occasion to see 
how the Whigs were, not only what all rulers of our day 
must he — the servants, instead of the masters, of principles 
of policy — but the servants, instead of tho rulers, of the 
loudest shouters of the hour ; and with the less dignity from 
their being the professors of popular principles. Dangerous 
as it might be to see a Wellington and a Teel yielding to 
popular demands what they would never have originated, 
there might be, and there was, a certain dignity in it — a 
touch of heroic mournfulncss which is altogether absent 
in the other case — when leaders professedly liberal do not 
originate measuies, but have them extorted against their 
own conviotions, by the clamour of their own pre- 
ponderating party. As we shall see, there has been too 
much of this in a succeeding time ; and some feaiful con- 
sequences have probably to be met hereafter ; but this is 
the place in which to fix the reproach where it is due — to 
charge upon the anti-Catholic portion of tho aristocracy 
tho consequences, be they what they may, of first compel- 
ling concessions to popular intimidation, and turning bade 
the government from its glorious post of guide and ruler 
of the will of the people, to the ignominy of being its 
reluctant follower and servant. 

As for what remained to be done — obviously in the 
view of all the people — the House of Commons must 
be reconstituted ; municipal government must be purified ; 
slavery must be abolished ; something must be done to 
lighten the intolerable burden of the poor-law ; the corn- 
laws, and as a consequence, the game-laws, must be re- 
pealed ; religious liberty must be made complete ; the 
youth of the nation must be educated; and something- 
remained over and above, and still remains — more impor- 
tant and more pressing, if all men could but see it, than all 
these put together : the industrious must have their deserts 
of food and comfort. The poor-law, the corn-law, taxation, 
and education — these, if properly taken in hand, and 
amended to the utmost, might do something ; but what- 
ever they might leave over must be done. It cannot, in tho 
nature of things, happen for ever, or for very long, that 
men in rural districts shall toil every da-” and aJJLday 
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long, without obtaining food for themsolvcs and their 
children, or that men in tho towns should sit at tho 
loom, or stand over the spindles through all tho working 
hours of tho day, for their wholo lives till ago comes upon 
them, and then haao no resource hut tho workhouse 'Iho 
greatest work remaining to ho done was to discover whero 
tho fault lies, and to amend it whilo there was yet tirao 
Wo shall hereafter sco what has been dono to this end, 
and must then draw our inferences as to what remains to 
ho dono 

In 1829, tho weavers of Lancashire and Cheshire* wore 
earning, at host, from 4« 4ld to Gs j>or week when at 
work Tho most favoured had to wait a week or two 
between ono piece of work and tho noxt, and about a 
fourth of tho wholo number wero out of ornploy altogether 
Tho parishes raado allowances in tho proportion nccc«sirv 
to enable theso people to procuro food and shelter , and 
tho burden bccamo so heavy, that a continually increasing 
number of rate-payers sank down into tho condition of 
paupers At this time, a cotton mill was burned down at 
Chorloy , in Lancashire , and thero w as reason to suspect 
that tho firo was not accidental— disputes having taVu 
placo botv con tho proprietors and their mon about wages 
Tlio factory was robuilt, and persons as cro employed at 
tho rnto of wages formerly given An advanco svas soon 
demanded and refused Tho spinners turned out, nil l 
thoy used o\ cry effort to provent others from taking their 
places, hut. wlicro so rainy wtro in need, hands were 
euro to bo found Tour of tho now workers lodged m the 
houso of ono of tho overecors At ono o’clock m tl" 
morning (Juno 17, 1830), a tremendous explosion shook 
tho houso to its foundation, destroyed tho furniture nnl 
bloas out all tho doors and windows— without, how cm r. 
materially injuring any of tlio inmates A common 1 ruk 
fist-can, containing gunpowder, had been lot down tin 
chimney, and ignited by a slow match litre wai £>n rt 
symptom of tho Btato of society which could not long <“*»**♦ 
Amidst fearful records of tho destruction of nroj^rty m 
tho manufacturing dutncta by men wild with hiingi r» VP 
meet with tho act more sickening stones of tlio Hit tu** 
and Fhilps, who hardly escaped from tho hands i f tt«* 
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mob for their treatment of parish apprentices. Tho name 
of Esther Hibner is familiarised to all ears by its infamy. 
The sum of her history is, that sho treated her apprentices 
as the most barbarous and depraved of slaveholders treats 
his slaves, whom he would rather torturo than make a 
profit of. She starved them ; sho beat them : sho pulled 
out thoir hair ; sho had them ducked ; till, happily, one 
died of the ill-usage, and the others were in consequence 
rescued. Esther Hibner was hanged. In this case, pro- 
tection came when only one life had been sacrificed ; but 
the succession of cases that was revealed at this time, and 
the general impression convoyed by tho evidence, caused 
a conviction that the pauper apprentices were too many 
and too helpless to bo properly cared for ; and that thero 
must be something intolerably wrong in the state of society 
which permitted them to swarm as they did. During tho 
same period, a case here and there appeared at the police- 
offices, or came to -the knowledge of inquiring men, which 
showed that if tho amount of pauperism was becoming 
unmanageable, so were the abuses of pauper funds. The 
conniption of morals caused by the parish allowance for 
infants was more like the agency of demons than the con- 
sequence of a legislative mistake. In many rural districts, 
it was scarcely possible to meet with a young woman who 
was respectable ; so tempting was the parish allowance 
for infants in a time of great pressuro. And then again, 
there were the pauper marriages ; old drunkards marrying 
the worst subjects they could find in the neighbouring 
workhouses, for the sake of the fee of two or three pounds 
given to get rid of the woman. The poverty of the 
industrious, the violence of the exasperated, the cruelty of 
the oppressor, the corruption of the tempted, the swindling 
of the corrupt, and the waste of the means of life all round, 
to a point which threatened the stability of the whole of 
society ; these were things which could not long endure, 
and which made the thoughtful look anxiously for a 
change. The amount of poor-rate expenditure for relief 
at this time was between six and seven millions annually ; 
and incessantly On the increase. 

First among the changes needed was the introduction of 
an abundance of food. While, however, men, women, and 
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being apparent, ho anus brought boforo a magistrate on a 
charge of sNYindltiig. And ho has never since left off 
swindling, m precisely tho samo manner, making, it is 
believed, a good living for many y cars, by tho credulity 
of his correspondents Ho baffled tho ingenuity of oaery 
ono an ho AYislied to stop his career, till tho assistance of tho 
Post-ofEco authorities an as called in. By making lnm 
responsible for tho postage of his unaccepted letter*, ho 
has been, checked at last, and laid up os a debtor to tho 
postmaster-general. But in tlio intervening eighteen 
} cars, it may bo safely alleged that no ono person in tho 
kingdom has consnmed so much tune and patience of tho 
magistrates m London, or, in Ins character of swindler, so 
tickled tho fancy of tho avido publio — a mnltitudo of 
Avhom, nil tho Nvlnlo fully aNNaro of Ins dealings with 
others, hesitated to forego tho clnnco of somo grcit 
’ * ’ : ■’ ' ’ ■ ’ ed for ono soNcreigu. 

1 . ■ ■ . -nan) tho shopkeeper#, 

, „ rccoNcrablo in their 

hooks , many tho professional men, experienced m tho odd 
turns of human life nnd fortunes, who havo held a letter 
of Joseph Adj*s betw een tho finger nnd thumb, Availing 


is too old to find moro dupes, if over ho escapes from the 

g *" 

‘ nday, tho 2nd of 

1 s minster-) ftt 

1 bnppodng tLat 

p . took no notiov; 

nnd, indeed, tho last thing likely to occur to any one 
that York Minster could l>o on fire. Between si* nr ‘ 
seven, a boy, ono of tho chorister*, pa«sing the same way, 
sot his foot on a piece of ieoand fill on hi' luck, 
dusk as it was, ho navr that smoko van coming #«* ** 
various patts of tho roof Ho ran to the man who I a I ti 
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■=> keys. On entering, it was found that the fine carved 
wood-work of tke choir was all on fire. That carving, 
done in the fourteenth century, with its curious devices, 
long become monumental, was evidently doomed. The 
preservation of any part now seemed to depend on the roof 
not catching fire ■; but the wood of the roof was extremely 
dry, and it presently kindled as a tongue of flame touched 
it here and there ; and at half-past eight it fell in. The 
mourning multitude who looked on now told each other 
that their beautiful minster was gone. But such exertions 
were used that the flames were checked, less by the effoi'ts 
of the people — though everything possible was done — than 
by the failure of any combustible substance when the 
tower was reached. The great east window, the glory of 
the fabric, suffered but little ; and the stone-screen which 
separated the communion-table from the Ladye Chapel was 
capable of repair. The clustered pillars of the choir were 
ruined, being of magnesian limestone, and splitting into 
fragments under the action of the fire. 

On inquiry, it was immediately ascertained that the mis- 
chief was done by an insane man, named Jonathan Martin, 
who believed himself directed by a divine voice to destroy 
the minster. He told his wife of his supposed commission ; 
and she nearly diverted him from his purpose by as kin g 
what was to become of their child. The voice, however, 
urged him again ; he travelled to York, secreted himself in 
the minster on the Sunday evening, struck a light at night 
with a razor, flint, and tinder, shouted ‘ Glory to God !’ 
till he was weary, and at three in the morning collected 
the cushions, set fire to them with a bundle of matches, 
broke a window, and let himself down to the ground out- 
side by the knotted rope of the prayer-bell. Such was his 
own account ; and several persons testified to having heard 
noises in the cathedral in the course of the night. How it 
was that no one of them took steps to ascertain the cause 
has never been explained. At the end of a month, the 
estimates for the restoration were prepared, and a meeting 
was held, the tone of which was so earnest and spirited 
as to leave no doubt .that the work would be well and 
completely done. Happily, some drawings of the stalls 
and screen of the choir remained in the hands of the 
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Eon’s account of a club is, that it is * an assembly of good 
fellows, meeting under certain conditions,’ but there is 
implied m this a dogreo of mutual acquaintanceship and 
fellowship which do not exist m the largo modern clubs, 
where the object is not political or litorary, or even social 
but merely the personal convenience and enjoyment of 
the members, who uso for this object tho pnnciplo of the 
economy of association Tho modem club is a mixture of 
tho hotel, tho home, and tho reading room Tho member 
calls for what he pleases, and is waited on as at a hotel, 
ho goes in and out, and lives in splondid apartments 
■without daily chargo, as at homo, his subscription cover- 
ing his expenses , and he sees newspapers and books, and 
meotB acquaintances, as at tho reading room Of tho con 
v emenco of tho arrangement, of tho soundness of tho pnn- 
ciplo of tho economy of association, thero can bo no doubt , 
and it is on this account — because it may bo hoped that 
tho pnnciplo will bo oxtended from theso clubbiats to 
clashes which need tho atd more prcssingly — that tho 
London clubs of tbia century form so important a future 
of tho time Thero is 6omo complaint that theso luxurious 
abodes draw men from homo, mako them fond of a bachelor 
life, and tend to discourage marriage — already growing too 
infrequent among tho upper classes of society — and to 
lessen tho intercourse between men and women of ednes 
tion, objections which will never bo practically available 
against the clear daily convenience of such institutions. 
Tho remedy will bo found if it is found, not in unmaking 
theso associations, but in extending them to a point which 
anil obviato tho objections. Alreadv, tho lees opulent 
classes nro Btimng to proao tho pnnciplo of tho economy 
of association in clubs, where tho object is, not baclibr 
luxury and ease, hut comfort and intellectual advantage, 
in avhick wifo and sister may hliaro tho geucral table, 
library, and lecture-room , where tlioso whoso daily lm»" 
ness lies fir from homo may enjoy nml-day comfort an* 
evening improvement at a moderate expense, through t!« 
association of numbers. Tire city clerk, tho shojman 
tho mtisto and drawing-master and rowtrew, tho «!*»' 
governess, mamed persons, onl bro’hent and rut ire, can 
now liv o out of town, can dino hero an 1 k*s tho nuwnpajwrt. 
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and stay for tlio evening lecture, while enjoying iho benefit 
of an abode in tlio country, instead of a lodging in a close 
streot in the city. When tlio experiment has been tried 
somewhat further, and found to succeed, it may ho hoped 
that women will have courago to adopt tlio principle, and 
to obtain moro comfort and advantage out of a slender 
incomo than a multitude of widows and singlo women do 
now. In a state of society liko our own at present — a 
transition state as regards the position of women — the lot 
of the educated woman with narrow means is a particularly 
hard one. Formerly, every woman above the labouring- 
class was supported by father, husband, or brother; and 
marriago was almost universal. In the future, possibly 
marriage may again become general ; and if not, women 
will assuredly have an independent position of self-main- 
tenance, and moro and more employments will bo open to 
them, as their abilities and their needs may demand. At 
present, thero is an intervening state, in which the con- 
dition of a multitude of women of the middlo class is hard. 
Marriage is not now general, except among the poor. Of 
the great middle class it is computed that only half, or 
little more, marry boforo middlo age. It is no longer 
true that every woman is supported by husband, father, 
or brother ; a multitude of women have to support them- 
selves; and only too many of them, their fathors and 
brothers too; but few departments of industry are yet 
opened to them, and those few are most inadequately paid. 
"While this state of things endures — which, however, can- 
not be for long — there is a multitude of educated women 
in London, and the country-towns of England, living in 
isolation on means so small as to command scarcely the 
bare necessaries of life. They are dispersed as boarders in 
schools and lodging-houses, able to obtain nothing more 
than mere food, shelter, and clothes; without society, 
without books, without the pleasures of art or science, 
while the gentlemen of the London clubs are living in 
luxury on the same expenditure, by means of the principle 
of economy of association. When such women have looked 
a little longer on the handsome exterior of these club-houses, 
and heard a little more of the luxury enjoyed within, it 
may be hoped that they will have courage to try an; 
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fitack/TUUbioos a sign of the times worth noting 

largo public buildings wpre rising at this {imo 
within a few ipilos pf London which havp nothing id 
common but their date There was a grand stand on 
Epsom rvco course of which nothing more need bo said 
thin that was said at the time that it was f on a more 
magnificent scale than the stand at Doncaster’ What 
does tho subject admit of more’ The otljcr edifice was 
the Metropolitan Lunatic Asylum at Han well , of whoso 
destination so much might be said aa to need a ’volume 
Wo can merely note hero what a history of tho time requires 
— that the mode of life within those walls was almost as 
now as the edifice itself, and there were things to bo seen 
there far nobler and more interesting than any architec- 
tural spectacle over offered to tbo eyes of men Tho 
building up that was to go on within was far grander 
than any that could 1 e seen without — tho building up of 
the overthrown faculties — tho restoration of shattered 
affections Tho Middlesex piapstratcs secured the services 
pf Dr and Mrs (afterwards Sir Wiliam and Lair) Ellis 
as superintendents, and their method of management 
stands m noblo contrast with that of former times when 
tho insane were subjected to no piedicinal or moral treat 
ment but only to coercion Instead of being ch »qeil an 1 
left in idleness and misery tho patients boro were immedi 
atcly employed and permitted nil tho liberty ■p’hich their 
employment required Not only might they 1*0 seen 
gardening with tho necessary tools Inf tho men dwg 
a canal, by which stores wero brought up to the l ml bng 
at a great saving pf expense A score of insane pien 
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might he soon there, working with spade, pickaxe, ami 
shovel : they built, tlio wall ; they kept, the plnoo in repair; 
they worked and lived much as other men would have 
done ; and from first to last, no accident happened. They 
attended chapel; and no interruption to the service ever 
occurred. The women earned in their work-rooms tho 
means of buj'ing an organ for tho chapel-service. No sign 
of tho times can bo moro worthy of notice than this — that 
tho insane had begun to bo treated liko other diseased 
persons, by medicine and regimen, and with tho sympathy 
and caro that their suffering stato requires. As for tho 
results, tho recoveries wore found to bo out of all proport ion 
more numerous than before, and continually increasing : 
tho pecuniary saving of a household of working-pooplo 
over that of a crowd of helpless beings raving in a state of 
coercion was very great ; and of the differcnco in tbo 
comfort of each and all under tbo two systems, tbero can, 
of course, bo no doubt. Tbo lianwell Asylum was not, 
even at first, tbo only ono in which tho humane and effi- 
cacious now method of treating insanity was practised ; 
but, as tbe metropolitan asylum, built, at this dato, it was 
tlio most conspicuous, as wore tho merits of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ellis, from their having been many years engaged and 
successful in the noble task of their lives. 

Wo find during this period much improvement going on 
in drainage and onclosnro of land, and extension of water- 
works. Tbo Ewbank drainago, by which 0000 acres of 
land in Cardiganshire were reclaimed for cultivation, was 
completed in 1828, with its embankments, exits, three miles 
of road, and stqne bridge. In a small insnlar territory, tho 
addition of 9000 acres to its area of cultivation is not an 
insignificant circumstance. — At the same d a + e wo find an 
achievement of somewhat tho same kind notified in tho 
records of the year, }n those capital letters which indicato 
tbe last degree of astonishment. Chat Moss, lying in tbo 
lino of tbe Manchester and Liverpool Eailway, was under 
treatment for tbe formation of the iine ; and we are told, 
that ‘ horses with loaded waggons, each weighing five tons, 
are constantly moving over thpse parts of the mqss which 
originally would scarcely bear a person walking over it.’ — • 
The marvels of this first great Englisli railway were open- 
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mg upon the •world by degrees This solidifying of Chat 
Moss was enough at first Next, we find that two locomo- 
tives were put to use on the worts, to draw tho marl and 
rock from the excavations, at a saving of nearly £50 a 
month in one case, and more in the other. But tho 
highest astonishment of all was experienced on occasion 
of the race of locomotives on the line, for a prize of £500, 
when * the Socket actually accomplished one mile in one 
minute and twenty seconds , "being at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour ' If men had been told at even that late 
date at what speed onr Queen would he travelling twenty 
years later, they would have heen as truly amazed as our 
great grandfathers could have heen at the notion of travel- 
ling from London to Edinburgh m a day It is very 
interesting to observe how strong was the exultation, 
twctif y /ears ago, when any improvement in road making 
turned up , how anxious men were to publish new facts 
about tho best methods of skirting hills, managing differ- 
ences of level, and connecting the substructure and super- 
structure of the mail roads, so as to facilitate to the utmost 
the passago of tho mails We find earnest declarations of 
the increase of postal correspondence, of the evils of delay, 
and of the benefits of rapid communication between distant 
places These notices seem to us now clear indications of 
the approach of the railway age , but no one then knew it. 
What these complaints, and declarations, and desultory 
toils indicated, we can now recognise, hut our fathers — 
except a philosopher here and there — could not then 
foresee Nor Bhall we perhaps learn philosophy from tho 
lesson, nor perceive that every urgent want, every object 
of restless popular search, foreshows a change by which 
the want will be met, and tho search rewarded As men 
were anxiously and restlessly mending their old roads up 
to the very time of the opening of tho great first English 
railway, bo may wo be complaining and toiling about some 
inadequate arrangement which needs superseding, while 
on the verge of tho disclosure of tho supersession. It 
would save us much anxiety and some wrath, and render 
us reasonable m our discontents, if wo could bear this in 
mind as often as we come into collision with social diffi 
culties, whether they bo mechanical or political , for social 
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difficulties of "both, orders come under the same law of 
remedy. 

In 1828, a committee of the professors of the University 
of Edinburgh were employed on a very interesting service 
— witnessing how, by means of a special method of 
printing, the blind ‘ were able to read with their fingers 
as quickly, or nearly so, as we could suppose them to do 
with their sight in ordinary circumstances. Since that 
time, the method of printing for the blind by raised 
letters, to be traced with the fingers, has been much 
extended; and embossed maps are largely brought into 
use, to teach them geography. The question of the 
existence of a faculty by which space could be apprehended 
and reasoned about, without any aid from the sense of 
sight, was proved by the case of Dr. Saunderson ; and it 
is very interesting to watch its working in children who 
have never seen light, when they learn geography by 
means of these embossed maps. And the printing of books 
for their use has been facilitated from year to year, till 
now the number of hooks to which they have access is 
greatly increased, and their cost much diminished. The 
honour of the invention, in the form under notice, was 
assigned to Mr. Gall, by the committee of Edinburgh 
professors ; and it is an honour greater than it is in the 
power of princes to bestow. 

Before this time, the public had become aware of Sir W. 
Scott’s claim to the undivided authorship of the Waverley 
Hovels. In 1827, the copyrights of the novels, from 
Waverley to Quentin Durward, with those of some of the 
poems, were sold by auction, and bid for as if the successive 
editions of these wondrous works had not already over- 
spread the civilised world. After the unparalleled issue 
which had amazed the book-trade for so many years, the 
competition for the property was yet keen ; the whole 
were purchased by Mr. Oadell for £8500 ; and he made 
them produce upwards of £200,000. What would the 
novelists of a century before — what will the novelists 
of a centuiy hence, if such an order of writers then ex- 
ists — think of this fact? Genius of a high quality 
finds or makes its own time and place ; but still the un- 
bounded popularity of Scott as a now'll' is h x ^ , icate 
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homo peculiar fitness in the public imnd for tlio ploasuio 
of narrative fiction in bis day And it might be So , fol 
Ins day lay between the period of excitement belonging to 
the ant, and that later one of the vast expansioh, of tko 
taste fdr physical science, under which the general middle 
class public purchases five copies of an expensive work on 
geology for one of the most popular novels of the time 
Certain evidences, scattered through later years seem to 
show that ■Mills the study of physical science has spread 
tvidoly and rapidly among both the middle and lower 
classes of oUr society, the taste for fiction has, m a* great 
degree gone down to the lower Perhaps the hovel 
reading achioaed by the middle classes during Scott’s 
career was enough for a whole century , and m sisty years 
hehce the passion may revivo To tlioso, however, ivho 
regard the changes occurring in the office and value of 
literature, this appears hardly piobablo However that 
may be, the world will scarcely eeo again, in oUr timo, a 
payment of above £8000 for any amoUnt of copyright of 
narrative fiction 

A great festi\ al was held atStratfdd upon Avon in April 
1827, oh fekakspevo’s birthdaj, add the two following 
days — from the 23id to tho 25th inclusive Thcto was a 
procession of Shahspearo chniactcrs, music, a chanting of 
his epitaph at tho church, banquets, rustic sports, nhd 
•a masquerade, chiefly of Shake peal o characters Such 
r *' 1 ’itical nor waihho 

in either — arc good 
commenioratiott in 

its history 

Some old favourites of tho drama, or rather of tho stage, 
Went out d\tniig this period , and some now ones camo m 
Fawcett retired, after hiving amused and interested tho 
croUd of his adidircrs fdl tlnrty-inUo years, and Grimaldi 
tho unequalled clolvfa, took his farewell in a prodigious 
last pantomime There V. as something unusually pathUid 
in his retirement, however. Bid as aro alwayB tliofurowcHtf 
of favourite actors Ho wa& prematurely worn out As 
ho said that night, ho wUa like \ uniting ambition— ho had 
overleaped himself Ho wa3 not yet cight-and forty , but 
ho was sinking fast * I now,* ho said, 1 stand worse on 
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my legs than 3 used to do on my Juvul.’ This was a 
melancholy close of the merriment of Grimaldi's night and 
ofliis c.nxer. But t here is seldom or never an ahsence of 
fiivotnites in the phyrgoing world. "While, according io 
Lord Eldon, the sun of England was about io set for ever 
— while a Catholic demagogue was trying to force, his way 
into parliament, to iho utter destruction of Church and 
State, and everything else — Lord Eldon thus write.: 
‘Amidst all our political difficulties and mii-mios. the 
generality of folks hero direct their attention to nothing 
but meditations and controversies about the face, and 
figure, and voice, of the new lady who is come over hero 
to excite raptures and encores at iho Opera-house — namely, 
Mademoiselle Soiling. Hardly any other subject is 
touched upon in conversation, and all the attention duo to 
Church and. State is withdrawn from both, and be -towed 
on this same Mademoiselle Son tag. Her face is somewhat 
too square for a beauty, and this sad circumstance dis- 
tresses the bod }' of fashionables extreme!}'.’ 

' Mademoiselle Soiling did not stay very long ; and her 
birdliko warbling.s were forgotten in the higher interest 
of the appearance of another Kemble the next 3'ear. The 
3'oung Fanny Kemble, then on!}' eighteen, came forward in 
October 1829, under circumstances which secured to her 
beforehand the s}'mpat I13- of the public, as her name 
insured for her a due appreciation of her great talents. 
She came forward to retrieve her father's a flairs and those 
of Covent Garden Theatre ; and her success was splendid. 
For two or three seasons, she was the rage. There were 
always those who, true to art, and 3o}'al to 3Irs. Siddons, 
saw that her niece’s extraordinary popularity could not 
last, unsustained as it was by the long stud}-, experience, 
and discipline — to siy nothing of the unrivalled genius — 
of Mrs. Siddons ; but the appearance of the young actress 
was a high treat, though a temporary one, to the London 
public. She went to America, and married there; and 
subsequent appearances in England have not revived the 
enthusiasm which her first efforts excited. 

The dramatic world is not more sure of a constant suc- 
cession of enthusiasms than the religious. It is at this 
time, in 1828, thatwe first hear of that c-xtraordirr’-" 
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who was soon to turn so many heads , the greater number 
hy a passing excitement, and not a few by actually crazing 
them Tho way in which we first hear of the Bev 
Edward Irving is characteristic It was hy the fill of a 
church m Xirhcaldy, from the overcrowding of the people 
to hear him The gallery fell, and brought down much 
ruin with it Twenty-eight persons were hilled on tho 
spot, and ono hundred and fifty more or less injured 
Among the hilled were three youDg daughters of a 
widowed mother, who never more lifted up her head, and 
was laid by their side in a few weeks What Irving was 
as a sign of the times we shall have occasion to see here- 
after , for, for seven years from this date, and especially 
during the first half of that period, he was conspicuous in 
tho public eye, and doing what he could, under a notion of 
duty, to intoxicate the national mind What he had been, 
up to the first burst of his fame, we know through the tes 
timony of one who understood him well ‘What tho 
Scottish uncelebrated Irving was, they that have only 
seen the London celebrated — and distorted— one can never 
know His was the freest, brotherkcst, bravest human 
soul mine ever came m contact with I call him, on tho 
whole, the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found 
in the world, or now hope to find The first time I saw 
Imng was six and-twenty years ago, m his nativo town, 
Annan He was fresh from Edinburgh with college 
prizes, high character, and promise He had como to seo 
our schoolmaster, who had also been his Wo heard of 
famed professors of high matters classical, mathematical, 
a whole wonderland of knowledge , nothing but joy, health, 
hopefulness without end, looked out from tho blooming 
young man * It was m 1809 that ho was this ‘ blooming 
young man ' The rest of the picture — what he was JBJj 
before bis death at the ago of forty-two — wo shall boo tat 
too soon . 

These were times when somo such man ns Edwaru 
Irving was pretty sure to mo up , times certain to eic«o 
and to betray any such man who might exist within onr 
borders Tho religious world was in an extraordinary 
stato of confusion, with regard both to opinion amt con 
scieDco The Iligh Church party was becoming more w»« 
more disgusted with tho apptda of tho day to tho su B 
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‘ Protestantism ’ ; of tlie mob, while it was no less alarmed 
at the concessions made to the popular will on both civil 
and ecclesiastical matters. The most earnest members of 
this party were already looking towards each other, and 
establishing that sort of union which was immediately to 
cast discredit on the hitherto honoured name of Protes- 
tantism, and very soon to originate the Tracts for the Times. 
This party had lost its trust in the crown ; it had no sym- 
pathy with parliament, and saw that it must soon be in 
antagonism "with it ; and its only hopo now was in making 
a vigorous effort to revive, purify, and appropriate to itself 
the Cliurch. This exclusive reliance upon the Church 
appears to have been, as yet, the only new point of sym- 
pathy between this party and Rome ; but it was enough 
to set men whispering imputations of Romanism against 
its members. While such imputations were arising and 
spreading, the Low-Church party were zealous among 
the Romanists to convert them ; and the registers of the 
time show their great success. Conversions from popery 
figure largely among the incidents of the few years follow- 
ing Catholic emancipation ; and nothing could be more 
natural. There were in the Catholic body, as there would 
be in any religious body so circumstanced, many men who 
did not know or care very much about matters of faith, or 
any precise definitions of them, who were of too high and 
honourable a spirit to desert their Church while it was in 
adversity, who had fought its battles while it was depressed, 
but were indifferent about being called by its name after 
it came into possession of its rights. Again, amidst the 
new intercourse now beginning between Catholics and 
Churchmen, it was natural that both parties, and especi- 
ally the Catholics, should find more common ground exist- 
ing than they had previously been aware of ; and their 
sympathy might easily become a real fraternisation. 
Again, there might naturally have been many Catholics 
constitutionally disposed to a more inward and ‘ spiritual ’ 
religion than they received from a priest who might add 
to the formalism of his Church an ignorance or hardness 
which would disqualify him for meeting the needs of such 
persons. Under these influences we cannot wonder that 
conversions from popery were numerous at that time ; but 
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can oxist at the same tune, jf not, the least -worthy of 
God's creatures must fall — the rustio -without a soul , not 
the Christian partridge — not the immortal pheasant — not 
the rational woodcock, or the accountable hare’ If it 
appears an idle task to bo presenting matters so plain, 
oven after it had long been decided that it was unlawful 
to kill a dog which is pursuing game m a manor — Lord 
Ellenborough declanng that ‘to decide the contraiy would 
outrage reason and sense *• — we can only say that we are 
presenting a picture of the times under our hand times 
when such a remonstrance as this was needed in England 
‘ There is a sort of horror in thinking of a whole land 
filled -with lurking engines of death — machinations against 
human life under every green tree — traps and guns in 
every dusky dell and bosky bourn , the fera, natura — the 
lords of manors eyeing their peasantry as so many butts 
and marks and panting to hear the click of the trap and 
to see the flash of the gun How any human being 
educated m liberal knowledge and Christian feeling can 
doom to certain destruction a poor wretch tempted by tho 
sight of animals that naturally appear to him to belong to 
one person as well as another we are at a loss to conceive 
\\ o cannot imagine how he could hvo in tho same village 
and see tho widow and orphans of the man whoso blood 
ho had shed for such a tnflo Wo consider a person who 
could do this to bo deficient in the very elements of morals 
— to want that sacred regard to human life which is one of 
tho comer stones of civil society If ho sacrifices tho life 
of man for has mere pleasures ho would do so if ho dared, 
for the lowest and least of his passions Ho may bo de- 
fended perhaps, by tho abominable injustice of the game 
laws, though we think and hope ho is not But tbero 
rests upon his head and there is marked m his account, 
tho deep and indelible Bin of Hood guilt incss Tins is 

deep and indelible sin which is marked in the account of t« a 
nation, under tho head of its game-defences till as benro 
recorded, Lord Suffiold obtained a parliamentary prohin 
tion of man traps and spring guns, in tho session of lS2t 
As a winding up of tlio improvements of tins period, 
and in rank tho very first wo must mention tho systematic 
introduction of cheap literature, for tho benefit of tho 
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working-classes. A series or two of cheap works had been 
issued before, chiefly of entertaining books meant for tho 
middle classes; and there was never any deficiency of 
infamous half-penny trash, hawked about the streets, and 
sold in low shops. The time had now arrived for some- 
thing very different from either of these kinds of literature 
to appear. 

Immediately upon the establishment of mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, it was found that the deficiency of attainable 
books in science and literature was a serious misfortune. 
Men can learn little from lectures, unless they can follow 
up their subjects by reading ; and hearty efforts were 
made to collect libraries, and form reading societies. These 
efforts convinced all concerned in them of two facts — that 
books were dreadfully expensive, and that many that were 
eminently wanted did not exist ; elementary treatises on 
scientific subjects, by which students might be introduced 
into the comprehension of a new subject by a more 
rational method than through a wilderness of technical 
terms. The friends of popular enlightenment began, upon 
this, to consider whether the want could not be supplied ; 
whether works truly elementary could not be issued so 
cheaply as to meet the needs of the members of mechanics’ 
institutes; and in April 3825, Mr. Brougham, Lord John 
Bussell, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Crawford, William Allen, 
and others, formed themselves into a society, under the 
name of the ‘ Society for Promoting the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.’ Large subscriptions were offered, 
and all looked promising, when the commercial convulsions 
of the time stopped the progress of the work ; and little 
more was done than in the way of preparation, till 
November 1826, when Mr. Brougham • assembled the 
friends of the enterprise, and the organisation of the 
society was completed. The issue of works began on the 
1st of March 1827, in the form of pamphlets of un- 
exampled cheapness; and the publication was continued 
fortnightly for a long period. The subscriptions declined 
when the society was once fairly in operation ; and after 
the first year, it was mainly supported ' 
works. The society was incorporate- 
1832, and before the virtual expirati- 
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powers, it had don© great sen ice to tho existing genera 
tion, though not precisely — as happens with almost all 
social enterprises — to the extent, or ra the mode, contem- 
plated The profession — and, no doubt, tho intention — • 
was to teach tho elements of all the sciences, morat ns 
Well as neural, politics, jnrispiudence, and universal 
history as well as physical science As Mr Brougham 
Said, ip his Treatise on Popular Education « Why should 
not political, as well as all other works, bo published in 
a cheap form, and in numbers?’ and ho proceeded to 
assign good reasons why they should , but it was not done 
In tho laudatory and exulting notice of the operations of 
the society, some months after its works wore spread over 
the kingdom, the Edinburgh Renew slides in a hint ‘ "\Vo 
trust, however, that the appearance of tho ethical and 
political treatises will not bo unnecessarily delayed * 
They never came, and the consequences to tho socictj 
and to the public were very serious — too serious to bo 
passed over without gram mention Somo of tho leading 
promoters of this society became tho rulers of tho country 
a short time afterwards Those whom they had invited 
to bo their readers wero aware of their own lack of 
’ ’ 1 * " ' ' id that this knowledge 

tho highest impor( 
as] ed lor it , it was 
promised to them, but not given It was promised b> men 
about to enter into office , and when they w ere m ofiice, it 
was not given AVhilo a vast change was tal mg place in 
tho constitution, and a multitude of men vvero eager to 
loam tho history and bearings of this change, thoj vvero 
put off with treatises ou dynamics and tho polarisation of 
light Explanations of the fact might, perhaps, ho ea B ih 
given, but tho fact was injurious to tho spread of tho 
knowledge which tho society was willing to afford Tlio 


right or wrong, that tlio "Vying 8 desired to preclude tm-n 
from political knowledge. So much for what this im- 
portant association failed to effect It is verj amnia i»„ 
to observe and noto what it achieved 
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them to to , and this society disappointed tho expectations 
of tlio public, and of thoir own friends an many ways , 
but this was becauso tbo conception and its earliest aspira 
tions wore so noble as thoy were , and it is with tho con 
ccption and original aspiration, that, in reviewing tho 
spirit of the period wo have to do Any work suggested 
is sure to find doers — one sot, if not another, it is the 
suggestion that is all important in tho history of the 
time 

Within two j ears after tho death of tho Duke of York, 
happened that of his sister, tho Queen of "W urtemborg 
tho oldest daughter of Georgo HI After sho became tho 
second unfo of tho King of Wurtemberg, she had little 
connection with England, and tho tidings of her death 
were chiefly interesting as romindmg men that ono genera 
tion was passing away and another coming Sho died on 
tho 6th of October 1828 in her sixty third ) car 

In January 1830, a death happened in tho political 
world which occasioned extraordinary relief to all dull or 
indolent or in onj way incapable oi unworthy numbers 
of tho House of Commons Mr Tiernoy tho costigator — 
tho unremitting satirist of incapacity and unwort 
in any sort of functionary — died suddenly on the 25th of 
tint month Ho had long been known to bo suffering 
under an organic disease of tho heart , and ho was found, 
dead and cold sitting in his chair in the attitude of 6leop 
Tho most notorious single cicnt m tho political life of Hr 
Tiemoj, was his duel with Mr Pitt m 1798, tho fault of 
which appears to havo lam wholly with Mr Pitt, who 
charged Mr Tierney with 1 & wish to impede the eervico 
of tho country,’ and refused to retract when time and 
opportunity wero afforded Both parties left tho ground 
unharmed Mr Tierney was gcneralU regarded ns a fi <*t 
of concentrated parliamentary opposition but ho was w 
oflieo for short periods at different times of bis life . 
as treasurer of tho navj under Mr Addington in l£d“ » 
and last, as master of tho Mint under Mr Conning m 16-' 
Ho represented anary places an parYunacwt duuag 
political life of forty -two years, and di<xl member l 
knaresborough _ » 

It was in Maj of tho sarao year that S»r Bol-crt * 
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the father of the minister, died at the age of eighty. He 
was originally a cotton manufacturer; and in that busi- 
ness he early obtained great wealth, which enabled him to 
become an extensive landed proprietor, a benefactor to the 
borough of Tamworth, where his influence soon tran- 
scended that of the Townshends, and a member of parlia- 
ment who discharged his function well. He was an able 
and conscientious public man, and blessed in his domestic 
relations, dying in the midst of a family of above fifty 
descendants. His politics were high Tory. He considered 
the national debt a national blessing, believed everything 
to bo right that was done by Mr. Pitt, and was unable so 
to perceive that the times were changing as to take any 
pleasure in the political acts of his son during the last 
two or three years of his life. His life was interesting as 
an indication of the greatness of the career laid open to 
ability and industry, under favouring circumstances, in 
our country ; arid his death was interesting, not only as 
conferring title and increased wealth on his illustrious son, 
but as giving him that freedom of speculation and action 
which had necessarily been more or less restrained of lato 
by virtuous filial regards. 

Two great Indian officers, both Scotch by birth, died in 
1828 and the following year — Sir David Baird and Sir 
Thomas Munro. Sir David Baird had been one of Tippoo 
Saib’s prisoners, chained by the leg in a dungeon; after 
which he lived to receive the thanks of parliament four 
times — for his services in India in 1799 ; in Egypt in 
1803: in the Danish expedition in 1807 ; and in tho Penin- 
sula in 1809, after tho battle of Corunna, at which time ho 
was made a baronet. Ho had been governor of Fort- 
George two years when he died, on tho ISth of August 
1829. — Sir Thomas Munro was governor of Madras at the 
time of his death, which happened by a sudden attack of 
cholera in July 1S2S. Having spent his life in Indian 
sendee, ho was anxious to return to England in 1828, but 
was entreated by the directors to remain. He received his 
baronetcy in 1825. Capable in every way, as he had 
shown himself to be as a soldier, his most eminent services 
were wrought in a nobler field, in settling, governing and 
fostering one conquered province after another that was 
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great want! factor} at Stoohport, and afterwards at Mollor, 
in Dorb} filnro 'I ho results wore that, as regarded bun 
self. bo grow rich, and bocamo n groat landed proprietor 
"" A '"'* rtf tho Derby Agnciil 
* and, as Tegaids tho 

j brought to such a 

point of poricotion tnat wo t Ui ,g cotton from India, 
itutLo it into muslins rivalling those of India tlieinselies, 
and soli thorn in India at a lower pneo than tho nativo 
fubno can ho sold for on tho spot. Air Oldknow had tlio 
onorgy and porsoioranco which imariably distinguish 

S ubho bonofaotors of his order IIo seldom saw a muslin 
less in any drawing-room, of a pattern that was now to 
Inin, but ho had tho pi - — ’» tho 

loom tho next da}. It * 
his mmd that ho coul 
pursuits Tho penal t} 
usually ha ro to p«j for 

rid thomsotvos of thoir object, ns an eminent Uu v- 
designer was board to say that it was tho plague of bis lifo 
that ho saw nbbons m cryw horo — nbbons in tho winter 
fito, ribbons m tho summor ovemng clouds, and whorover 
thoro was form and colour Mr Oldknow must ba\o 
(hopped his mnslms when in his farmyard, and among his 
crops 

Tho great printer, tmho Hansard, died in 1823, at tho 
ago of sovonty-BiK His father, a Norwich manufacturer, 
bad died oarly m embarrassed circumstances At tho end 
of Ins apprenticeship to tho printing business, Imho 
Hansard wont to London, with ono guinea m his pocket 
Tho vory next time that ho had a guinea m his pocket, bo 
sont it to Jvorw ich to pay a debt of his father’s— his father 
baa mg then boon dead somo years Mr. Hughs of Great 
Turnstile, was then, in 1774, printer to tho Homo of 
Commons, and Luke Hansard became a compositor in 
lus offico In two years ho was mndo a partner, and from 
that timo lus career, as sketched in tho report of a com 
mittco of the House of Commons on parliamentary P r , 

< 1828), was nothing short of illustrious IIo improved * » 
oxtont and quatit) of tho parliamentary printing 1*9 
what had been dreamed of Employed by 3Ir Oram 
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printing his JTiaSori/ of India, lie informed himself so 
thoroughly on Indian subjects, that lie was Pun-Ice's right 
hand in selecting evidence from India documents for tho 
trial of Warren Hastings. It was ho who supplied wit h- 
out. delay, and without the commission of an error, f ho 
unequalled demand for Burke's Frmuj on (he. French JicrnJu- 
tion. Dr. Johnson secured him for Ins printer; and Poison 
pronounced him tho most accurate of Greek printers. 
When Mr. Pitt was perplexed how to get. tho report of tho 
secret committee on the. French Devolution printed, under 
such impossible conditions as his own illegible hand- 
writing, extreme haste, and absolute secrecy, Luke Hansard 
promised that the thing should be done ; and the minister 
was amazed by the sight of the proof-sheets early tho next 
morning. After the union witli Ireland, the parliamentary 
printing increased so much that Mr. Hansard declined all 
private business except, during tho parliamentary recess, 
when ho liked to have it, to keep his great corps together 
and in practice. Jlis great corps once thought they had 
him and his affairs in their own hands. In no business 
could a strike of workmen be moro fatal than in this ; and 
in 1805, when strikes were tho fashion, Hansard’s men 
thought themselves sure of any wages they choso to ask. 
But they did not yet know their employer. Tho greater 
tho dangci', tho better prepared was such a man to meet 
it. He had foreseen the event, and had devised plans, and 
taught them to his sons, by which tho art, of printing 
might, by extreme subdivision of employment, bo practised 
by untrained bands. Ho let his workmen go ; picked np 
great numbers of unemployed men from tho streets and 
stable-yards, put on a working-jacket, and, with liis sons, 
went from one to another, showing how tho business was 
to ho done, and aiding in it. He was an early riser ; and 
his plans — so original, so various, and so singularly suc- 
cessful — wero made in tho clearness and coolness of the 
morning, before tlioso were awake who wero to execute his 
schemes. Ho was littlo seen out of the range of his busi- 
ness ; and that business was of so wide a range as to afford 
constant exercise to all tlie faculties of his mind. It united 
the interests of the scholar, the literai-y man, and the poli- 
tician, with those of the vast mechanism of his business. 

VOL. II. 
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Ho had tho excellent health •which is the natural privilege 
of men who work tho wliolo of the brain equably and 
diligontly— the faculties which relate to tho body, tho 
intellect, and tho affections Up to the age of seven tj- 
fivo ho felt no change in his powers , nor was any failuro 
apparent to his frionds At that time ho experienced 
paralysis of tho left eyo It disappeared , but when tho 
business of tho session began, bo declared Ins conviction 
that this would bo his last season of regular work , but 
that ho would work on while parliament sat And so ho 
did , and ho had the gratification of printing tho loport on 
printing in which his labours aro immortalised AVheti 
this was done and parliament rose ho felt himself sinking, 
and summoned to his presonco tho principal persons in his 
establishment, taking a solemn leave of them, and dochr 
mg his belief that ho should see them no moro A\6 
cannot but hopo that some of them knew how ho camo to 
London, and what ho did with his first spare guinea Ho 
died a few weeks after this leave taking, saying farewell 


Commons of England 

Just at tho time when Gcorgo HI came to tho throne, a 
youth belonging to Bath was apprenticed to a jowclhr 
tlioro— a youth of high spirit, littlo industry, a strong Io\o 
of pleasure, good talents, and especially a remarkably 
refined taste, winch contmcd to sliow itself beforo Io 
know anything of art When this gay lad heard of tho 
accession of tho y oun£ king and of the splendours of t«o 
coronation, ho littlo (breamed how much ho should here- 
after liaao to do with this lung and all his fund) , nor 
how it w ould bo his own industry that a\ ould make 
for him into tho to) al presence and employment y 11 * 
somewhat harnm scarum youth, apt to go into aaionat 
passion, apt to sing and danco rather thau to vorh, "a* 
ihilip Kmidoll, who was to dio ono of tho richest 
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best-known men in England. A new apprentice came into 
the business at Bath, a few months before he left it, to be ’ 
tiained to take his place ; and the new apprentice’s name 
was Bridge. Here we have the Bundell and Biidge whose 
firm is known all over Europe. Never wete two men 
more unlike than Mr. Bundell and Mi*. Bridge; yet the 
partnership turned out admirably, by their undertaking 
different departments. Mr. Bundell studied art, con amol e, 
became an unequalled judge of diamonds, and worked inde- 
fatigably — absolutely revelling in the gratification afforded 
by his business to his intellect and taste, when ofice it had 
expanded to a point which satisfied his desires. He wa's 
very irascible ; but his people knew him, and revered his 
generosity, through his bursts of temper. No one ever left 
his employment on account of his temper. But he was 
not the man to go about for orders among the great — 
always excepting the royal family. Mr. Bridge, amiable, 
gentlemanly, and as able in his way as his partner, under- 
took this part of his business. And he Sacrificed no inde- 
pendence by it. On matters of taste in their department, 
Messrs. Bundell and Bridge were called on to advise, and 
not to be dictated to. If it is asked how they reached 
this point of eminence, the oily answer is, that they won 
it. Sir. Bundell was placed by his relations as a partner^ 
in the ancient jewellery establishment of the Golderi 
Salmon on Ludgate Hill; and there, if he had been an 
ordinary man, he might merely have made a competence, as 
ah ordinary jeweller, in a respectable house. When the 
senior partner retired, leaving his money in the concern, 
Mr. Bundell invited Mr. Bridge to be his partner. In 
liberality of views the partners were one. They studied, 
and they largely bought, pictures, statues, gems — every 
species of antique beauty that they could obtain access to' ; 
and that they obtained access to so many as they did, in 
those days of continental warfare, is a proof of their zeal 
in "the pursuit of peaceful art. It was for the sake of art 
that they executed their celebrated * Shield of Achilles.’ 

It was not ordered ; it was not likely ever to be bought. 
But they communicated 1 their idea to Mr. Flaxman, and 
paid him £620 for his model and drawing of the shield. 
George IY. and the Duke of York, and two noblemen, had 

2 
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each a cast of this shield, m silver-gilt , and tho jewellers 
now stood before the world as artists , and they gathered 
into their establishment all the talent, foreign as well as 
native, which promised to advance their art It was about 
1797 that they became diamond jewellers to the royal 
family, on the retirement of their predecessor , and Mr. 
Itundell retired from business in 3823 , so that his inter- 
course with royalty extended over twenty six a ears , and 
a long time that was to be handling and taking care of 
many of tho finest jewels in the world He was m tho 
habit of giving away money freely To persons out of tho 
line of relationship, ho gave sums not exceeding £200 , 
and he is supposed to have given away about £10,000 in 
this manner To his relations he presented gifts varying 
from £500 to £20,000, and in this way ho distributed 
about £145,000 duung hi3 life Besides this, he settled 
annuities od a considerable number of persons, that ho 
might not keep thorn waiting till his death , and at last 
he left property far exceeding a million It w as not tho 
money that it brought, nor y ot the fame, which made his 
success in life precious to him It was the high gratifica- 
tion of his faculties and tasto And ho enjoyed this long , 
for he had worked well dunng tho last tw o thirds of his 
life His mind remained clear to the last, and ho was 
eighty when ho died, on the 1 7th of February 1827 

His life carries us over from the department of tho useful 
arts to that of art, properly so callod But first wo must 
note tho melancholy caso of tho engineer to whom wo owo 
tho design for Waterloo Bridge, and the institution of 
steam passage from London to Margate and to Bichmond 
Mr George Dodd was the son of Mr Ralph Dodd, who 
effected some excellent engraeenng m his day ITls im- 
happy son, in his best years, revived tho idea of tho 
Strand Bridge , and on its being seriously undertaken, 
was appointed resident engraoer, with a salary of £1000 a 
year This situation he hastily resigned , but ho received 
£5000 m all from the company His habits, howover, put 
prosperity out of the question, great as were his talents 
Thoso whom ho had sen. ed could not savo him froni him- 
self , and ho lived to bo brought up to tho Mansion Hon s o 
as a drunken paupor Ho asked for a week m prison, after 
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which ]ie would "begin life afresh. He was taken care of 
in the infirmary of the prison ; hut he rejected medicine 
and advice, and sank at the end of "the week, killed by in- 
temperance, at the age of only forty-four. He died in 
September 1827. 

In the preceding March died a patient artist who had 
devoted thirty years of incessant labour to engraving tH 
cartoons of Baffaelle. Thomas Holloway was scare 111 
heard of as an engraver till a book came out w n ® w 
presently became the rage — Dr. Hunter’s translate | ie 
Lavater, for which Holloway had engraved seven bi'f 
plates. He was made historical engraver to the in(1 a 
and when he was about fifty, applied himself to tb tS vel 7 
work of the cartoons, six of which were nearly c 01 % be 

and the seventh begun, when he died in the eight beauty,, 
of his age. What a succession is here of men en l° v °r of 
virtuous and intellectual toil, who lived in he’ 161 ' 1 lle 
died in a clear and serene old age ! adeed, he 

Many people have seen the bust of Nelson 1 1 but the 
placed in the Common Council-room at GuiP> an d fhe 
the bust of Sir Joseph Banks at the British Mi nenco ypd 
the colossal heads of Thames and Isis on Hen 11 exquisite 
and some know the statue of George III. at i seventeen, 
Office at Edinburgh. These are all works o^' ltmeci lor 
Mrs. Darner, whose father was the Gener ' ° s bua was 
(afterwards Field-marshal) to whom the large' raorclina ]X 
Horace Walpole’s correspondence was addressee 08 ^ yrthis 
lady Horace Walpole left Strawberry Hill, wittfSfeOOO to 
keep it in repair, on condition that she lived there, and 
did not dispose of it to any one but his great niece, Lady 
Waldegrave. Mrs. Darner’s marriage was unhappy ; and 
her husband destroyed himself nine years after their 
union. She had no children ; and from the time of her 
husband’s death, she applied herself to the study and 
practice of art. She went to Borne for improvement, and 
returned to be the acknowledged head of amateur sculpture 
in Europe. She was always at work : and her work is in 
many great houses, valued as her gift, as well as for real 
merit. One of her last achievements was a bust of 
Nelson, which she sculptured for the King of Tanjore, at 
the request of her relative, Sir Alexander Johnston, then 
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governor of Ceylon Great -was the sensation excited 
"when the bust reached its destination , and its reception 
by the gazing multitude was such as to encourage further 
attempts to foster the artistic faculties of the natives qf 
our dependencies Mrs Damer directed that her apron 
and tools should be huned with her Let ps hope that her 

* xample does nop lie huned with them She was in jxet 
HMpieth year, apd died on the 28th of May 1828 

00 1* 1 aother amateur artist, hotter known as a patron of art 
a l° J Hied dprmg this penod, was Sir George HowlancJ 
\ont, the fnend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom Sif 
hamt c j e ft i lig pm^uxo, by Sebastian pourdon of fho 
line ot 1 0 f the Ark * This picture Sir George Beaumont 
ana he ^th fifteen others, to the National Gallery a 
this before bis deajh He was in parliament for 

~?in, but his heart was in private life— in his home 
about A,i and his friends He was a liberal and 
annuities tron 0 f art an) j artists, and the idea wp form 
if i ft n ° tn Wordsworths Works tho Life of Wilkie, and 
he lett pr«, 0 f tjme, is genial and endeanng Ho 
money thau^e w } iog0 pursuits and tenor of life promiso 
success in li a g e pp, was seventy three when h a died, 
tion ot his i, a ea th w as from an attack of erysipelas Tho 
for be had on yth of Februanr 1827 

* , , ^awe, tho painter, died in 1829 Tho latter 
eighty whe was B p 0n f. on th 0 continent and post of 
bisHli^"? vere dono there as ho was first painter tq tho 
EmpcrtJrsf Russia He was a Royal Academician , aud ft 
picture of his ‘Tho Demoniac,’ hangs in tho counci) room 
of the academy He realised a very large fortune at St 
Petersburg, but died in England, and was buried at 
St Paul b The Russian ambassador and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence led the pall bearers 

Only three months afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
himself earned to bunal in St J’aul s, with as much pomp 
as rank and " calth can contnbuto to tho honour of genius 
Great as Sir Thomas Lwrenco was tho abiding im 
pression of him is and will bo that ho was not all m 1 * 
naturo intended him to bo His early promiso was n«w 
marvellous At six y ears old ho took crayon Iikcncs«^» 
tho*?o of Lord and Ladv Kenyon still existing to flhou 
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wonderful spirit the child could put into his drawings, 
which were also strong likenesses. At the age of eight 
he saw a Rubens — the first good picture he had ever seen. 
He could not leave it ; and when ho was fetched away ho 
sighed : ‘ Ah ! I shall never he able to paint like that ! ’ 
At ten he painted historical pictures ; and one especially 
— ‘Christ reproving Peter 5 — manifested such promise as 
makes it a matter of infinite regret that he spent his life in 
painting portraits, even though that life establishes a new 
era in portrait-painting in England. At thirteen he 
received from the Society of Arts, for his copy of the 
‘Transfiguration, 5 the great silver-gilt palette, and a 
premium of five guineas ; and yet at sixteen he was very 
near going upon the stage. There was something to be 
said for this fancy. He was full of personal beauty, 
grace, activity, and accomplishments ; a hearty lover of 
Shakspeare, and a wonderfully fine dramatic reader. He 
was also very intimate with the Kembles. Indeed, he 
was early engaged to a daughter of Mrs. Siddons ; but the 
father doubted the prudence of the connection, and the 
young lady afterwards died. Thus far Lawrence had 
studied under Mr. Hoare at Bath — an artist of exquisito 
taste, who fostered the boy’s powers. At seventeen, 
Lawrence’s father took him to London, and petitioned for 
an interview with Sir Joshua Eeynolds. Sir Joshua was 
manifestly struck on the instant with the extraordinary 
beauty and manners of the youth, and gave close atten- 
tion, during a long silence, to the young artist’s first 
attempt in oils — a picture of ‘ Christ bearing the Cross.’ 
It was an anxious pause for both father and son ; and the 
son at least thought that all "was over, and that he should 
never be a painter, when Sir Joshua found fault with his 
colouring in many particulars. It was Sir Joshua’s way, 
however, to get all the fault-finding done first, and then to 
praise ; and this was what he was doing now. When he 
had raised the lad’s spirits again, he said, impressively, but 
mildly : ‘ It is very clear you have been copying the old 
masters ; but my advice to you is to study nature. Apply 
your talents to nature, and don’t copy paintings.’ Then 
followed an invitation to call whenever he liked ; and the 
great man’s kindness never failed during the four years 
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that lie continued to live Lawrence succeeded him in Ins 
office of principal pointer in ordinary to the king 
Honours were showered upon him from this tun© and 
wealth flowed m, to b© immediately dispersed in actB of 
generosity, or by habits of carelessness Ho nover 
married , he made money at an unequalled rate yet ho 
was never nch Of courso, it was said that ho gn ned , 
hut this was so far from being true that ho conscientiously 
abstained from billiards — at which ho had never played 
for monoy — because his fine play occasioned immoderato 
betting , and b© thought it as wrong to occasion gambling 
in others as to game himself At Chnstmas 1829 ho con 
suited a friend about insuring his lifo for £5000 and 
resolved to effect the insurance on the 8th of January , 
hut on the 7th he was dead Between 1792 and 1818 ho 
was painting tho portraits of half tho austocracj of 
England , and then ho was called to paint the royalty of 
Europe Tho regent sent him to tho congress at Aix la 
Chapelle, to paint tho potentates thoro assembled and ho 
procoeded afterwards to various courts to completo his 
commission He had ne'er been abroad boforo — had 
never seen Rome nor even tho pictures that Pans had to 
show Before his return ho was elected, on tho death of 
West, president of the Royal Academy Aftoi his rotum 
ho vent on portrait-painting to tho timo of his deatli 
His service to art was m idealising portraits Ho had 
that bonhovmtc of genius which showed to him at once not 
only tho best sido of w hatover human phenomenon mot his 
eye but all that a face and figure w oro capablo of being 
under tho best influences , and that ideal ho had power to 
present His portraits of children aro beautiful hejond 
parallel His own face and manner wero most attracts o 
to children They would hang upon his neck and sit on 
his kneo to ho fed , and their antics in his painting room 
wero as freo as in tho fields, and not a trait of fioho or 
graco ever cscapod him A\o ho\o a myriad such traits, 
caught at a glance, and fixed down for o'er At Christum 
1829, as wo havo seen Sir Thomas Lawrcnco bclioicu 
lnmsolf as ho then bui 1, hi cly to attain a good oM ago 
IIo declared Ins health to ho perfect, except that nt night 
his head and ejes wero heated, so that ho was glut to 
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batbo them. On Saturday, January 2nd, lio dined, with 
Wilkie and others, at Mr. Peel’s. On Tuesday, though not 
feeling very well, he was busy at tho new Athenamm 
Club-house, about whoso interior decoration ho was much 
interested. On Wednesday, tho 6th, ho wroto a note to 
his sister, to say that ho could not diuo with her on 
Thursday, but would como on Friday — tho da}’ ho meant 
to insure his life. On Thursday ovening, being hotter 
than for some days before, ho received two friends, with 
whom ho conversed very cheerfully. Before tlioy had left 
tho house they heard a cry from his servant, Avhich mado 
them return to the room, where they found him dead in 
his chair. He had told his servant that he was very ill 
— that he must ho dying. His disease was ascertained to 
be extensivo ossification of tho heart. Ho was sixty years 
of age. 

One of Lawrence’s famous portraits was of Miss Parr on, 
the bewitching actress, of whom our grandfathers could 
not speak without enthusiasm. This lady, become Countess 
of Derby, died in April 1829. Among her captives sho 
reckoned Charles James Fox, who spent evening after 
evening behind the scenes at Drury Lane ; but there was 
no coquetry on tho lady’s part. Slio becamo tho second 
wife of tho Earl of Derby in 1797 ; was received at court ; 
and, to the end of her days, was considered tho most 
accomplished lady in the peerage. It may bo a question 
whether, under the happiest domestic circumstances, it is 
wise to exchange the excitement of artistic life for tho 
level dulness of aristocratic existence ; but Miss Farron’s 
case is a proof that it may be done without scandal, or 
open bad consequences ; and all will agree that, supposing 
an opening to aristocratic life to be a good thing, artistic 
genius is a nobler avenue than the commoner one of 
wealth. 

Before this time, and for some years afterwards, there 
was a good deal of disputation going forward as to tho 
best method of learning a foreign language ; whether in 
the old plodding way by grammar and dictionary, or by 
tho new method of Mr. Hamilton — by interlinear trans- 
lations, in which each foreign word was placed above or 
below the equivalent English one. The dispute at times 
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j high, ibo advocates of each jnethod not seoipg that 
thoth may bo good in their way If people iouud that they 
0 " ~ -r to read a foreign 

J by beginning w ith 

ome Hamiltonians 
the contrary , and 
ildren a thorough 

grammatical knowledge ol a foreign language, they wonl 1 
put the grammar ana dictionary before them as of oil 
A great numbor too would uso both methods at anco — 
tho anc ent for a knowledge of tlje construction the 
modern for a knowledge of the idiom and of its affinity 
with tkoir mother tongue In tho midst of tho contro 
vorsy and of great success Mr James Hamilton author 
of the Hamiltonian system died at tho ago of fifty nine, 
m September 1829 

Of men of lettors tliero died during this period William 
Gifford Professor Jardine Mitford the historian, nnl 
Professor Dugald Stewart — Giffoid s career was a remark 
ablo one IIo worked his way upwards from tho lowest 
condition of fortune and education , lus spirit' and his 
lovo of knowledge being indomitable Ifo became known 
when cabin boy of a ship to a stn^oon of Ashburton Mr 
Cool esloy who so exerted his interest and own 
generosity as to send tho aspinng boy to Oxford Ihrl 
Grosvcnor afterwards took him into Ins houso to V tutor 
to his son Ho was intimato with Canning nnl became 
tho editor of tho Anfi Jacobin, and afterwards for a long 
course of years of tho Quarlcrlj Review which lo c litcd 
from its ongm in 1809 till within two years of lus deatl 
IIis learning his industry his literary taste I is tin 
scrupulousness ns a partisan and his intenso bigotiy all 
f ivoured him in making tho Quarlcrlj Renew wh it it was , 
worthy of immortality for its literary articles an l 6uru 
of an undesirable immortality as a monument of tho 
*• Tnrv «jtt) of its da\ — with all its insolence oil rf* 


friendship Ho was generous m ms u 

courteous in his iuinnere, md bo thus won a coruiu 
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affection from his friends, while ho provoked a feeling, 
an adverse kind from the public at large. Ho left J 1 
considerable portion of his property to a member of Mfr 
Cookesloy’s family; and died on Ihe last day of Ihe ycni\ 
182G, at the ago of seventy. — Professor .Jardino, who\ 
taught logic at Glasgow College, and won to himself tho j 
respect and affection of a wide circlo of eminent men, once 
his pupils, died, at tho ago of oiglity-fonr, on the 28th of 
January 1827. — Mitford, ihe historian of Greece, reached 
tho ago of eighty-tlrree, and died in February of tho samo 
year. His history was universally read, and celebrated 
accordingly, in its early days ; but this was mainly because 
it was uncontroverted and left unrivalled. Since tho 


great recent expansion of the philosophy of history, 
Mitford’s work has fallen into discredit, from which it is 
not likely to recover. — Professor Dugald Stewart is never- 
spoken of by those who knew him without affection and 
admiration, on account of tho amiability and charm of his 
character and manners. He early devoted himself 1o 
metaphysical speculation, and became tho most popular- 
lecturer on mental philosophy over known in this country. 
For a long course of years; his lecture-room was crowded ; 
and his circle of pupils was enlarged indefinitely by his 
frequent publication of his lectures, under one form, or 
another. The service that he rendered to philosophy was, 
however, confined to that of interesting a wide public in 
the subjects which occupied his mind. He added nothing 
to the science which he undertook to teach; but rather 
drew away from the track of real science many minds 
which might have followed it, if they had not been en- 
ticed by the graces of his desultory learning into a 
wilderness where he indicated no path at all. No com- 
prehensive principle is to be found amidst the whole mass 
of his works ; no firm ground under his speculations ; no 
substance ' beneath! his illustrations. Nothing that he 
wrote under the name of philosophy could cohere for a 
moment under the test of science. -And the science was 
already abroad — the strong breeze which was to drive 
before it the mists of mere speculation. Prince Mettemich 
' — -who, whatever had been his political sins, understood 
and appreciated as well as any man the 
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Dv»k m 

Blender to bo seen but m a fall light 'With an apparatus 
winch, ■would stand on a tea traa ho would effect what 
another man would require a roomful of utensils to do A 
gram of any substanco would 'cne his purposes of analysis 
as well ns another man s pound This peculiarity , though 
chiefly interesting as characteristic of tho mau, is useful 
aho, as suggesting to other labourers tho practicalilita 
and benefit of simplifying tho processes of chemical re- 
search To a 
though no on< 
cacy of sense 

standing whi ■ 

os large if on i 

xncdiato practical results of hn> labours, wo liavo mentioned 
on© whoso profit to himself show ed its immediate ntihU 
Bo discovered two now metals, rhodium and palladium 
Then wo owe to him the camera lucida , and that boon to 
practical chemists tho sliding scalo of chemical cquna 
lents and that great help to crystallographcrs, tho gonio- 
meter, or anglo measurer, by which tho anglo contained 
betw eon tw o faces of a crystal can bo measured w ith a 
degreo of accuracy nover before attainable Hut it is an 
injury to great chemical discoverers to specify as th re- 
sult of their labours tlioso di*co\ erics which tiho the f rm 
of mv entions Wo are thankful to baa o them , hut thev an 
a small benefit in comparison « ith tho other services of 
such men Their truo servico is in tlicir general further 
once of science, tlieir pioneering in new region* or 
opening out new methods of procedure who o importance 
c >miot bo at once comimmicate l to or nj preci ited 1 > t? a 
raultitudo of men It is a good thing to mv ent a u efiu 
instrument, for tho service or safety of soeieta and ith n » 
but it is a much greater thing to cv ol\ o a new element, to 
di^coaer a new substance, to exhibit a near combination ot 
matter and add confirmation to a general law 1\ ollast n 
did much in both ways to servo tho world He died tf 
disease of tho brain which, however, left his nmil clear to 
tho lost Ho employed his latter davs m dictating to «n 
amanuensis an account of tho results of his labours hen 
ho was speechless and dying, one of Ins frien 1* ol*srrve»i 
aloud that he was in a state of uncon ciousne^ , " * erC “ 
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upon, Iig made signs for paper and pencil, wrote down 
figures, cast them up, and returned the paper, and the sum 
was right. He was in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Dr. Thomas Young went next. Ho was tho son of 
Quaker parents, whom he astonished not a little by his 
ability to read at two years old. Ho appears to lmvo been 
able to learn and to do whatever ho chose ; and that, with 
such versatility, he had any soundness of scienco at all 
seems surprising. His first passion .was for languages, 
even for the Oriental ; and to this we owe tho vast benefit 
of an introduction to the interpretation of the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt. It was Dr. Young who was the first to read 
the proper namos in tho hieroglyphic and enchorial in- 
scriptions on tho Rosetta stone, by a comparison of them 
with the third — the Greek inscription ; and it was on this 
hint that Champollion proceeded in his elaborate re- 
searches. It is by this service, and his re-invention or 
revival of the theory of the undulatory character of light, 
that Young is chiefly known ; though there is hardly a 
department of natural science on which he did not cast 
some wondrous illumination. It is a common mistake of 
superficial readers to suppose that there must have been 
three or four Dr. Youngs at work in different regions of 
the world of science. He was the last secretary of the 
Board of Longitude ; and then sole conductor of the Nau- 
tical Almanac. His writings are too numerous for citation. 
He was a physician by profession ; but the greatest 
service he rendered in that province was by his testimony 
to the empirical character of medical treatment, and the 
absence of all real science in that department of pursuit. 
He was himself too scientific to be a good practical phy- 
sician, or to make his patients think him one. Where he 
saw no guiding principle, he could not pretend to a de- 
cision that he did not feel ; and he was open in his com- 
plaints of the darkness which involves the laws of the 
human frame. When he said this in his lectures at St. 
George’s Hospital, and avowed that his idea of the advan- 
tage of skill in medical practice 'was the advantage of 
holding a larger number of tickets in a lottery over a 
smaller, the students were offended, as this was, as Arago 
observes, a doctrine which students of medicine do not like 
vol. n. 2 b. 
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to hear ^rom this cause of unpopularity, and from his 
instructions being too hjgh and deep for the comprehension 
of his class, his lectures were not -well attended, nor was 
i — 1.x. i * _* c an Q therefore most 

v the anxious and 
so -who are more 
itful about causes, 
obscure than tlioj 

as yet are Erom these disappointments, and other causes 
of irritation, Dr Young was not a happy man , and tho 
controversies in "which he was engaged are painful r» cords 
of (ho aberrations from the serenity of science induced b) 
those self regards which the love of scienco should cast 
out He was hardly and insultingly treated, but bo 
plight not have beon so, if his temper had been worthy of 
Ins vpcation Ho and ins enemies are gone down to that 
common i pa ting-pl ace where there js no more strife, and 
the testimony remains, of whioh Arago was tho uttoror, 
that among philosophers ho must always ho held to be one 
of the great oaf whom England has produced m modern 
times 

The man who, of this group, presented the most strongly 
to the popular observation the attributes of genius, was 
Davy. In his case, there was po occasion to offer, upon 

* * * -a 


tho nature of his mtonso egotism, Jus countenance, his 
manners— before ho was spoiled — and Ins pleasures all 
spohe (he man of genius, from moment to moment Jto 
brought the poet’s mmd into philosophical research, n»d 
the results were as brilliant as might bo expected from 
such n concentration of such faculties as his Tho world 
will for oyer he the better for them. Those who know 
nothing elso about him have hoard of the Duty lamp, end 
Vnow what a service ho rendered by tracking death 
through the foul caverns of the earth, to bind and fit firm 
lura This was only one of many immediate practice* 
bon ices which Iiq rendered to society before the eyes o» 
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all men — the wise and ignorant together; hut the wise 
know that there is a host more behind, which the multi- 
tude must as yet take upon trust. The genius of the 
Cornish hoy made itself felt by society before he had 
reached mature years ; and when he lectured in London at 
,the beginning of the century, he was probably the most 
; popular man of his time — so clear were his expositions, so 
■ beautiful his experiments, and so bewitching his ardent 
eloquence. When we call him perhaps the most popular 
man of his time, we mean with the listening public ; for 
he was not popular in private life. Besides the degree of 
wildness which appears in all the evidence of his life and 
writings, there was an excessive egotism, a lack of mag- 
nanimity, an insufferable pride and vanity united, which 
destroyed all pleasure on both sides in his intercourses with 
others than his flatterers. His visit to Paris ended badly, 
hearty as was the welcome accorded to himself and his 
discoveries by the Prencli philosophers. The serenity of 
a life pf scientific research was not his. He had manifold 
and intense enjoyments ; but not the peace which occupies 
the unsophisticated mind when employed in its noble 
researches into the secrets of nature. His ambition did 
not take the direction of wealth. About money, he was 
simple-minded and generous. As for the rest, isuck men 
are so rare that they may well ,be permitted the isolation 
of egotism when they must have so much isolation of 
other kinds. It is happy for themselves, and for thosp 
about them, if they can preserve the childlike nature, 
innocent, humble, and loving, which bears the truest 
affinity to genius ; but if the world comes in to strip 
genius of its natural graces, we must not reckon too 
hardly with a being so singularly circumstanced, but 
honour and glory in the gifts that remain, and let the 
lpssesgo. Davy was bom at Penzance, in December 1778. 
He arrived in London in 1801; was knighted in 1812; 
and was afterwards, in 1818, made a baronet; but, his 
marriage being childless, his title died with him. He 
became president of the Boyal Society in 1820 ; went 
abroad in ill health in 1825, and again, and finally, in the 
early part iof 1828, dying at Geneva on the 29th of May, 
1829. The authorities of Geneva decreed a public funeral ; 

2b 2 • 
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. ’ *’ 5 * : England wlion tho 

’ . ‘ • nad sunk luto tho 

• i . . 'Wollaston nover 

« ^ their minds and 

their methods of pursuing science "being essentially unlike. 
■Wollaston \vas tlio elder hy twolvo years; and on sorno 
occasions ho was called tho Mentor of tho younger and 
more brilliant genius ; hut they generally worked apart, 
and certainly without mutual hindrance, if without co- 
operation Whilst Wollaston was busy with his tlumhlo, 
and a shaving of metal, and a pinch of earth, using tho 
most delicate manipulation and refined observation, Ihvy 
was rushing about m his laboratory, among heaps of appa- 
ratus and masses of matonal, holding to his w ork for dav s 
and nights together, or half-killing himself by respiring 
fatal gases Wollaston never declared a fact or a doctrine, 
oven to bis own mind, till tho verification of cv cry step of 
tho ovidcnco was complete, while Dwj intrepidly pub- 
lished tho proofs of tho error of his own former published 
opinion**. Wollaston was seldom or nover wrong; Davy 
was often imracnlously right Both had sagacity not to 
bo surpassed , but tho sagacity of tho ono was dear in- 
sight, and of tbo other excited prevision Both men were 
too great to bo confined within tho limits of their own 
science. Wollaston was a man of various reading and 
open intellect , and ho was capablo of genuine intercourse 
with minds of various character. D ivy had not that 
liberality; but his own pursuits wero diversified llo 
loved sport — fishing and fowling — with all the intensity 
of his nature Ho was fond of w hat lie thought to bo 
mental and moral philosophy, and attached au unaccount- 
able value to his writings on such subjects dhat esti- 
mate, however, must bo regarded as ouo of Ins wildne^e*. 
and ns another mstanco of that opposition which is «> 
common between great men and every body clso as to what 
they can do best and worst. Tho inspiration of Dvrv «* 
” i * • » _ * - -dlaneous 

", .. . ■ ■ : < .n ty hero 

. . • ■ . • ' . s such as 

m ly bo dropped through tio dreams of tho night. Amidst 
Ins mass of achievements, wo may well throw out without 
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slight what there was of mistalco and transient ; hut 
"Wollaston left as littlo as it is possiblo for falliblo and 
tentative man to leave for rejection, and much, very much, 
for which tho world will over ho the hotter. Thoy woro 
two wonderful and truty great men ; and at tho dato 
under our notice, and for long after, tho scientific world 
felt blank and dreary without them. 

Major Kennell is considered tho first Englishman who 
ever attained a high and permanent reputation as a geo- 
grapher. lie began life in the navy, and early showed what 
lie was capablo of in surveying. After being in India, ho 
was induced to leave tho navy for the army ; and ho went 
out to Bengal as an officer of engineers, liis Bengal atlas, 
and some charts of great value, appeared beforo long. Ilis 
greatest work is The Geographical System of Herodotus ; a 
work of the highest interest and importance to untravelled 
scholars, and a marvel in its way, from tho fact that 
Major Pennell could not read Greek, had no better trans- 
lation of Herodotus than Beloo’s, and was actually abloto 
detect the errors of tho translation, by his sagacity and his 
geographical knowledge together, no assisted Dr. Vincent 
in making out tho track of Kearchus for his Commentary 
on Arrian’s account of that voyage ; ho assisted Sir 
"William Jones in his Oriental collections; and it was ho 
who made out Mungo Park’s track, from his journals 
and descriptions; and by comparing Park’s account with 
prior discoveries, formed tho map which accompanies the 
Travels, with an approach to correctness since proved to 
be truly surprising. One of Ins most remarkable and 
interesting works is his Observations on the Topography of 
the Plain of Troy , -which tho lovers of Ilomer rushed to 
read, and havo studied evor since. As a practical boon, 
none of his labours are more important than his account of 
the currents in tho oceans navigated by European ships. 
This excellent man and eminent public benefactor lived to 
the age of eighty-eight, being bom near Chudleigh, in 
Devonshire, in 1742, and dying on the 29th of March 1830. 
Though he never reached a higher rank than that of 
major in the army, and surveyor-general of Bengal, he 
had abundance of honours in the scientific world, being a 
member of the chief learned societies in Europe. His 
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must have been, an eminently happy life — full of diversity 
and interest, full of innocence and uprightness, and of 
achievements df the most unquestionable value to iho 
■whole sdcioty bf the civilised world 
Among the philanthropists whose lives and labour 
closed during this period the name of Pe&talozzi ought 
not to be omitted, for, though a foroignor, ho was a 
benefietor to our country and people Ono of the most 
remarkable results of the peace was the improvement m 
methods of education in countries which had for many 
years been shut up within themselves, but could now 
freely commumcato with each other Pestalozzi was the 
principal medium of this benefit to England Ho was a 
bwiss, born at Zurich, in 1746 , and his henovolcnco led 
him to surrender all tho ordinary views of young men 
entering Upon the profession of tho law, and to dovoto 
himsolf to the ser\ice of tho ignorant and poor As 
director of an orphan institution at Stauz ho obtained 

*-*of testing tho value of some 

ho human mind IJoro ho 
English travellers, or his 
pupils wero cncountefed helo and thero, and his popular 
works were made known among us and tho rago for tho 
Postal ozzim method of education which ensued can never 
bo forgotten by those who w ltnesscd it This Tcstalozzian 
method was in fact tho Socratic, but applied to little 
children, with whom Socrates himself would probably not 
have used it Hitherto common-placo and unreflecting 
parents and teachers had gone on in tho ohl method—- 
putting o\entlung into a child, mid not thinking of 
bringing anything out, wlulo reflecting and nblo teachers 
i 1 *»*!» ^'•f'w, everything was to bo dono 

and nothing was to to *V" 
i could in an) wa\ bo mail 
suffering of a multitude 

children was at first very great, as tinder every now 
fashion in education and tbero are man) who rno tl 0 
f roralenco of that fashion to this da) Htil this vw* v> ft 
fuilt of Pestalozzi s It was not Ins waj tv tei s o a litlk 
child with questions that it could not fcco the drift of, til 
every fibre in its frarno was quivering with irritation ■» 
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•was not liis way to work a child’s reasoning faculties 
before they ought to havo been appealed tb at all ; or to 
forbid tho natural and pleasant exercise of tho flourishing 
memory of childhood, till a littlo ereaturo might bo seen 
clutching a vocabulary or chronological table, as most 
children lay hands on a fairy talo. Ho interrogated his 
pupils only on subjects which tlioy woic able and ready to 
understand, and on which they had ideas which they 
could produco on easy solicitation. But the truth was, 
his procedure was more a peculiar talent than a system, 
and it was impossible that it could bo extensively imitated 
without serious abuse, for which ho was; all the while, in 
noway responsible. Serious as were tho abuses at first in 
England, as no doubt elsewhere, tho benefits given us by 
Pestalozzi unquestionably and immeasurably surpassed 
them. Tho mischief was ono which was certain to work 
its own euro ; while all that was noble and true must livo 
and grow. Pestalozzi’s rospeet for tho human inind, wher- 
ever ho found it — his sense of its equal and infinite rights, 
under all circtimstanccs — his recognition of tho diversity of 
its faculties — his skill in enlarging its scope — and sub- 
stantiating its knowledge ; all this was Iiko a new idea to 
a nation of parents, who had been too long shut up alone 
with old methods, and debarred from intercourse with 
thinkers abroad. Since that time, English children havo 
had a better charico in education — those of them who aro 
educated at all ; a better chance of a natural and timely 
development of their, various faculties, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral. Therefore it is that we may fairly 
Class Pestalozzi among our national benefactors, arid rbcord 
his death among the national losses. He died at the age 
of eighty-two, on the 17th of February 1827. 

Another ediicator died during this period, whoso name 
should not be ungratefully passed over — Di\ Watfeon, of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution in tlib Kent Road, London. 
Without going into any general act omit of tbb education 
of the deaf and dumb, we Way note, ih explanation of Dr. 
Watson’s services, that the most fatal oversight in. that 
branch of education has been that of supposing that d full 
communication of mind and reception of ideas can he 
obtained by written language and gesture. Written 
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words and gesture are but the sign of language, after 
all, and -without oral communication, the mind cannot 
possibly be fully exercised and cultivated This difficulty 
is, to all appearance, insuperable , but men have nsen up, 
from time to time, who saw that though tbe deaf and dumb 
can never be brought to an equality of cultivation with 
those who have the full use of speech, much is gained by 
giving them spoken as well as written language , and Dr, 
Watson wa3 the man who gave the deaf and dumb more 
power m this direction than any preceding teacher. 
Bulwer,the cinrosophist, opened np the track m England 
m the seventeenth century, and his woih, dated 1648, 
plainly shows that he taught articulate speech, as well 
as the written and hand languago "Wallis followed, 
being a contemporary of Bulwer, and anxious to engross 
the merit v\ Inch, belonged truly to him Dr "Wallis had 
great mentl, but be is proved not to have been a dis- 
coverer Articulato speech had been found attamaWo for 
the born deaf previously in Spam, and subsequently in 
Holland where ~ * ' f ” 

and during tho 
followed Henr 
persons to speak 

Ins method , and, though ho half promised Dr Johnson 
to mako it known, ho never did so Thomas Braulwood 


and worked at his institution, and made up hts mind to 
devoto himself to the education of thatunfortunato class, of 
whom there arc not fewer than 13,000 m our islands, and 
in his eyes the practice of articulate speech was indis- 
pensable to tho attainment of such cultivation as eouhl bo 
afforded. For fivc-and forty years ho laboured at his 
bonevolcnt task, and ho carried tho capability of speech 
much higher than any predecessor In regard to tho 
general run of his pupils, an authority declares * Some of 
tho pupils articulate not unpleasantly , their reading m 
monotonous, but their animation in ordinary conversations, 
especially on subjects of interest to thorn, giv es a fjw k *» 
of natural tono and emphasis to what they pay ’ Tins, 
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great as it is, is not all. A few days before Dr. Watson’s 
death one of bis private pupils was called to the bar by 
the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. Here 
were tidings for a good man to receive on bis death-bed ! 
The days of miracles will never be over while human 
benevolence is unexhausted ; and here we have, for a sign 
of our own times, a good man soothed to his rest by the 
blessings of the dumb. Dr. Watson died on the 23rd of 
November 1829, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

It is not a purely melancholy task to make up this 
account of our national losses. In the presence of great 
deeds, the doers fade into shadows even during their life, 
except to the few to whom they are dear for other reasons 
than their deeds. The shadowy form is dissolved by 
death, and we strain our eyes to catch the last trace, and 
sigh when it is gone ; but the substance remains in the 
deeds done, and yet more in the immortal ideal of the 
man. 
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CHAPTER I. 

'William IV —King's Message — Regency Question — Manners of tho 
Commons — Prorogation — Dissolution — Sympathy with France— Mr 
Brougham — Yorkshire Flection — New House — Death of Mr Hit 
lasson— 0 Connell and tho Viceroy— Repeal of the Union— Rick 
burning — Annettes of Parties — Opening of the Session — Tho Duko’s 
Declaration — Alderman Key s Panic — Change of Ministry 

The valetudinarian king was gone, with, his moods and 
caprices and with him went all tho considerations of 
expediency which had determined tho political conduct 
of the year, on every e»de It was not now necessary to 
lme the most pciemptory man m tho empiro to hold its 
first office, for tho purposo of keeping its sovereign in 
order Theio was no longer an incessant appeal to tho 
generosity of tho tliri.o bodies in opposition to abstain from 
joining to throw out tho ministry There need no longer 
bo a mere show of transacting business, whilo m rcihtj 
nothing was done — through tlio mechanical character of 
the administration on tho one hand, and tho desultory 
forhearanco of tho opposition on the other It was no 
longer necessary that tho country should bo without ft 
government m fict, wlnlo tho nation was laiidlmg and 
btirrmg under tho nows from Trance, which bccamo more 
interesting every day Thcro was now a king who did 
not shut himself up with his discontents and his flatterers, 
but who walked in London streets with his umbrella 
under his arm, and gaao a frank and sailor like grwfowg to 
all old acquaintances whocaerthoy might bo. Thero 
no longer nil ' " " ’ 

prejudices ns . 1 

mid kindly de* : 

regard to his ‘ ■" 0 
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and strong proof of ibis by continuing tlio Dube of 
Wellington and bis 'colleagues in power, notwithstanding 
a well-understood personal disinclination, and from the 
pure desire not to unsettle pmblic affairs till the national 
will should have shown itself in the elections. Ho had 
not been many days on tho throne, when he took the 
opportunity*, at somo public collation, of proposing tho 
Duke of Wellington’s health, and declaring, in a number 
more well-meant than dignified, that it was a mistake to 
suppose that he had any ill-feeling — any* feeling but of en- 
tire confidence in his good friend, the Duke of YVcllington. 
A steady man, of determined will, ho certainly did 
require as head of his government, as evoiy British 
sovereign must, in days when sovereigns have little power, 
and scanty means of lmowledge of tho national mind and 
needs ; and in this case, the sovereign was at no time a 
man of ability*, and often liable to attacks of incapaci- 
tating illness ; and ho was sixty*-fivo y*ears of age ; but ho 
was honest, unselfish, and earnestly* desirous to do his 
duty well ; so that tho steadiness of his prime-minister 
was required, not to contiol him, hut to inform, and 
guide, and aid him in tho fulfilment of Iris function. 
There was in no direction any necessity* for tho Wellington 
ministry to remain in power, unless by the wish of the 
nation; and what tho desiro of tho nation was, tho 
elections would soon show. 

The late Idng had died on the 26th of June. On the 
29th, William IV. sent down his first messago to parlia- 
ment — -just after the unhappy King of France had ad- 
dressed his last words to his people, and while the elections 
were proving that he had lost all. King William’s 
messago, after adverting to the loss sustained by liimsblf 
and the nation, declared his opinion that the sooner tho 
necessary new elections took place the better, and recom- 
mended the Commons to make provision, without delay, 
for the maintenance of the public service dtirihg the in- 
terval between the close of the present session and thb 
meeting of the new parliament. 

This was very well, as far as it went ; but it struck 
everybody on the instant that there was ah enormous 
omission. The king was childless : and + Prir-'^s 
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family man who is prevented by vexatious accidents from 
making his iviU and who grows nervous about his per 
sonal safety till tho thing is done there is no knowing 
but tho matter was discussed with deep interest m tho 
homes of the land— children and adults wondering whether 
the little princess was aware of her position — whether, if 
the king were now to die sho woild havo tho «en*o to 
desire a regency for $omo years or whether sho would 
choo-m to rule according to her own pleasure , and if so, 
what land of persons she would select for her minister* 
There was another consideration uppermost m all minds, 
and largely concerned in the question though if could not 
bo openly spoken of m parliament Alter tho tings 
death, tho Duke of Cumberland would bo her eldest uncle 
Ho must succeed to the crown of Hanover, which descends 
only to malo heir* "Would ho go to Hanover and stay 
there and let England alono? lo say that the Duko of 
Cumberland was unpopular throughout the empire won! 1 
he to uso language too feeble for the fict Ho was hated 
and hated with that mixture of fear which belongs to total 
disesteem It was widclv felt that the princess would not 
ho safe if unprotected bv a regency on ascending the 
throno in childhood , and it was generally believed that 
the nation would not submit to any kind or degree of role 
governance, or influence from tho Duko of Cumhcrlanl 
Hus being tho state of the royal family, and tho warning 
condition of Franco being before all eyes it was ad act of 
oxtraordinarv rashness in tho ministry to insist on tho dis- 
solution of parliament before any provision had been niado 
for a regency 

It was carefully pointed out, when tho king came down 
to prorogue parliament, that ho appeared to bo in excellent 
health There was something exhilarating in tho sight of 
a king in excellent health coming down with an open 
flee and frank demeanour, ' " 

woro Ins admiral s uniform 
was not much in his speech , 

much matter Tho most important point wns d n( * itii 
which tho speech concluded, an exprus ion of Ins d ito 
that as parliament had declared its will tint cml d* 
tmctions on account of religious opinion shoull ceav Int 
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subjects universally should join with him in promoting 
peace, and burying all such differences in oblivion. 

The next day, July 24, parliament was dissolved by 
proclamation ; and in a few hours tlio bustle of iho new 
elections began. In a fow days, somo of them were actually 
decided; for tho writs woro nmdo rolurnablo on tlio Mtli 
of .September. 

Tho people of England, Scotland, and Troland, met to- 
gether in crowds for other purposes than electing their 
representatives. By this time, tho three days in Baris 
were over; tho French people had thrown off tlio Polignnc 
tyranny, and tho English were not slow to congratulate 
them. Public meetings wore hold in counties and towns to 
prepare addresses for this purpose ; and a long file of depu- 
tations crossed tho Channel to present these addresses in 
Paris. At tlicso meetings men spoke to each other, in 
high exhilaration, of tho bearing of these French ovents 
upon their own political affairs. Thoy pointed out to each 
other how tho representation was the central ground of 
struggle ; and how victory there was total victory. They 
agreed upon tho powerlessness of kings, cabinets, and 
armies, when in opposition to tho popular will ; and all 
who were in any degree on the Liberal side in politics saw 
that now was tho time to secure that reform of parliament 
which was a necessary condition of all other political 
reforms. That was a stirring time in England. Again, 
the men of the towns went out early in the summer morn- 
ings, or late at nighf, to meet the mails ; and brought news 
to the breakfast table, or to the eager listeners rorrnd the 
lamp, that Paris was in a state of siege; that the Parisians 
had taken Paris ; that the French king was coming to 
England; that the chambers had met at tho appointed 
time, as if no impediment had arisen ; that tho tricolor 
had been seen in the Thames, and that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, riding along the wharves, had turned away his 
head from the sight with unconcealed anger and mortifica- 
tion ; that, though the king had called the duke his friend, 
it was clear that we could not have an intimate of Prince 
Polignac for our prime-minister ; that almost the whole 
newspaper press of England was hostile to the present 
administration; and, finally, that the men of Yorkshire 
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had fccnt such a requisition to Harry Brougham to hecomo 
their representative as left scarcely a doubt of his tnum 
pliant return , a portentous sign of the times, if such 
should he the issue 

Thoro is something very affecting to those %vho were of 
mature years at that timo m looking back upon theso 
glories of the Harry Brougham who was the hopo and 
admiration of so largo a portion of the Liberal body m tho 
nation As ho himself said, ho had now arrived at tho 
pinnacle of his fame , he had attained an honour which 
could ne\ er be paralleled When he said this, he did not 
contemplate decline , nor did those who listened to him , 
nor did the Liberal party genefally Those who did v<ero 
some close obser\ ers who had never had confidence m 
him, and who knew that sobriety of thought, and temper 
ance of feeling were essential to success in a commanding 
position, though they might not bo much misled m ono 
of strugglo and antagonism Theso observers, who had 
seen that w ith all his zeal, his strong spirit of pugnacity, 
his largo views of popular right and interests, Ilcnry 
Brougham gavo no evidences of magnanimity patience, 
moderation and self forgetfulness, felt now , ns throughout 
Ins course that power would bo too much for him and that 
Ins Rplondid talents woio 111 cly to bocomo conspicuous dis 
graces. This was what was soon to ho tried, and in tho 
interval bo stood in theso times of popular oxcitcment, 
tho first man m England , called by tho popular voico to 
represent tho first constituency in England, in a season 
when constituencies and their chosen rcprcsentatises were 
tho most prominent objects in tho nation’s eye Mr 
Brougham had been twenty-one y ears in public lifo, In’ 
endowments were tho most splendid conceivable short of 
tho inspiration of genius, and they had been thus fir, 
employed on behalf of popular interests Men thought of 
his knowledge and sagacity on colonial affairs, shown 
early in his career, they thought of his braao and faithful 
advocacy of tho queen’s causo , they thought of his labour* 
for popular enlightenment — of Ins furtherance of Ue- 
chimes’ Institutes of tho London Umacrsity, and of tho 
Society for tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledgo, tl»y 
thought of his plans for tho reform of tho law, and his 
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labours in making justice accessible to tbe poor ; they 
thought of his mighty advocacy of the claims of the slave, 
and of his thundering denunciations of oppression in that 
and every other relation ; and thoy reasonably regarded 
him as a great man, and the hope of his country. It was 
so reasonable to regard him thus, that those who had mis- 
givings were ashamed of them, and concealed them so 
anxiously, that it is certain that Mr. Brougham had as fair 
a field as any man ever had for showing what he could do. 
But, though those who knew him best concealed their 
doubts, the doubts were there ; doubts whether his cele- 
brated oratory was not mainty factitious — vehement and 
passionate, but not simple and heartfelt ; doubts whether a 
temper of jealousy and. irritability would not poison any 
work into which it could find entrance ; doubts whether a 
vanity so restless and insatiable must not speedily starve 
out the richest abilities ; doubts whether a habit of speech 
so exaggerated, of statements so inaccurate, would not soon 
be fatal to respect and confidence ; doubts about the per- 
fect genuineness of his popular sympathies — not charging 
him with hypocrisy, but suspecting that the people were 
an object in his imagination, rather than an interest in his 
heart — a temporary idol to him, as he was to them. These 
doubts made the spectacle of Henry Brougham at the head 
of the representation of Great Britain an interesting and 
anxious one to those who know him well, whether from 
personal intercourse or from a close study of his career. 
With all the other Liberals of England, it was an occasion 
of unbounded triumph. He has since publicly and re- 
peatedly referred to this period as that of his highest 
glory; and there are now none, probably, who do not 
agree with him. At this Yorkshire election, when four 
representatives were required, five candidates came for- 
ward, and Mr. Brougham stood next to Lord Morpeth, 
who headed the poll. 

A very few days were enough to show the ministers 
what they had to expect from the new House. The Tory 
magnates whom they had offended by their liberal mea- 
sures, took this opportunity of revenging themselves, and 
returned members opposed to them, who, though not 
Liberals, served the purposes of the Liberals nearly as 

VOL. h. 2 c 
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•well as if they had been comrades Two brothers and % 
brother in law of Sir Robert Peel were thrown out Mr 
Hume came in for the county of Middlesex, while tho 
Duke of Newcastle was causing tho return of members 
hostile to the ministry Their faithful friend tho Duke of 
Rutland could not carry tho county of Cambridge , and 
Lord Ebnngton was returned for Devonshire Ao cabinet 
minister obtained a seat by anything like open and popn 
lar election Of tho eighty-two county members, only 
twenty-eight were avowedly on the ministerial sido, while 
forty seven wero avowedly on tho other side Of tho 
twenty eight members representing the greatest cities, 
three wero ministerialists, and twenty fuur Liberals Such 
being the state of things whero tho elections wero open 
and popular, and the proprietors of closo boroughs being 
still steady auti-Catliolics, tho fato of the ministry was 
sealed, and known to bo so, boforo the summer was over 
Even tho 1 evolutions on tho continent, now following one 
another with a rapidity whioh, at a different time, would 
have pressed all the Conservatives in England into closo 
union, had not x "* 1 m 4 11 " 

tho peremptory c 
of, and then, al 0 

and 6oo what must bo done to savo tho Church and the 
Stato Tho ministry, on their part, hoped to eff ct some 
good understanding in tho interval betwixt August and 
Lov ember In September, an event occurred which seemed 
to open sorno project of this, though tho ministers them 
selves were too much touched and grieved at heart to think 
of such a result so soon as somo of thotr less interested 
adherents * 

liio first great English railway was completed, and tho 

lino from Liverpool to Manchester was opened on Wed- 
nesday, tho 15th of September Iho Duko of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, and othor great men, amv cd to take part 
m tho cororaony, which was to liavo been succeeded by a 
banquet at Manchester Mr. Iltiskissan was already on 
tho spot, having arrived, as soon as the stnto of lua feel IQ 
health permitted it, to visit tho constituency of Liverpool, 
who had elected lum m his absonco Before tho trams jr* 1 
Liverpool, a particular request was undo that none of tho 
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company would leave tlic carriages, and the printed "bills 
exhibited a caution to tho same olfect ; but when the trains 
stopped at Parkside, several of the party alighted, and a 
mutual friend of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Hu ski s- 
son thought that this would ho a good opportunity for 
bringing them together, and putting an end to tho coolness 
which had existed between them since Mr. Huskisson’s 
dismissal from tho cabinet. Both parties were willing 
and cordial. When tho duke saw Mr. nuskisson approach- 
ing, he advanced and held out his hand, and almost before 
the friendly grasp was loosened, some one took alarm at 
the approach of a locomotive, and there was a general cry 
to those who were standing in the road: ‘Get in, get in ! 5 
If Mr. Huslcisson had stood still hesido the car, he would 
have been safe. Whether, feeble and nervous from illness, 
he was attempting to get round the open door of the car, 
in order to enter it, or whether he was merely holding by 
it, appears not to bo known. Tho event was that tho open 
'door by which he hold was struck by the locomotive, and 
threw down Mr. Huskisson, who fell, with his leg doubled 
across the rail, so that tho limb was instantly crushed. He 
was at once aware that tho accident was fatal ; and ho died 
that night, at tho parsonage at Ecclcs, where he was con- 
veyed with all skill and tenderness. Tho ministers wore in 
no spirits for further public exhibition that day, and they 
would fain have withdrawn ; but it was represented to 
them how serious would be the public alarm, in such a 
place as Manchester; how report would exaggerate the 
mischief if they were not seen ; and how fatal might even be 
the effect on future railway travelling of a false panic that 
day ; and they consented to proceed. All was now gloom, 
and the chief guests refused to leave the car at Manchester, 
or do more than the public safety required. 

It was not they who immediately began to consider 
what effect this mournful death would have on their 
political position; hut, as was natural, there were many 
who did. The ‘ Cauningites ’ would now merge into 
another party. For some time there had been no sufficient 
peculiarity of doctrine or principle to necessitate their 
forming a separate party ; and that they did stam - .f, 

was owing to the state of feeling between the 

2 
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utmost freedom of application, for tho rest of his life. 
Tho administration was ‘base, bloody, and brutal;’ and 
henceforward, every law, ovory cabinet, over}' person, and 
ovoiy party, that ho objected to, was * base, bloody, and 
brutal,’ and it really appears as if ovoiy successive party 
to whom tho epithets were applied, winced under them 
as if the} had never been used Dcforo, or as if they carried 
any weight. 

Our country and our timo have, sinco this date, rung 
with tho Irish cr> of ‘Itcpeal of tho Union V and this 
seems tho occasion on which to look and seo what it means. 
Thoro aro many in Franco and German}, and a multitudo 
m America, who would bo surprised that any question 
could bo made as to tho meaning of that cry. They 
suppose Jho case to bo plain enough , that England con- 


poso that tho ontiro Irish pcoplo wish to bo wholly scim- 
r / i 4 « t> — ? — i — i . ; *i „» „ „ * ..i. .i r l ( 

t . * ' 1 i . 

t ' . * . * ■ 

t ‘ . ’ . 1 ; 

and its produco aro of conscqutnco to England Such was 
the story told by O'Connofi to tbo world , though it is 
uttcrl} mipo'-siblo that ho could havo believed it hnnstlf. 
Ho lud too math warrant in history for soiuo of his com- 
plaints It wns tnio that Ireland had once l»ecu fiercely 
conquered and cruelly oppressed; that, till non, her 
Catholic population had been bitterly incited by or- 
elusion from political rights on account of their faith; 
that tho Church of povon*cighths of her pcoplo was still 
insulted by tlio prcscnco of an established Kphconal Church, 
ami endowed Protestant mectm" hou*ia, and that a largo 
proportion of her pcoplo wero in a condition of jtolitical 
discontent, and intolerable social misery Thus much was 
true; but O’Connell, m his addresses to tho ignorant among 
his countrymen, and to tho world ubrmd, never failed io 
cist thoblamoof ancient tyranny on tho existing guiera- 
tion, never fuled to impute tho purely social 
Ireland to i>olitical causes; never failed to stqprt-« tho 
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fact tliat Ireland liad any imperial rights at all, or to 
throw contempt and ridicule on benefits which he could 
not ignore ; never held forth to his countrymen the means 
of welfare which they had in their power, if they would 
but itse them, and, above all, never made the slightest 
rational attempt to show how the repeal of the union 
would cure their woes and give them peace and comfort. 
Any one who studies his speeches, as a series, may see that 
he knew the truth, from the directions in which he levels 
his vituperation and his sarcasm. He certainly knew that 
the miserable tenure of land, and multiplication of a des- 
titute population, were the chief causes of the miseries of 
Ireland, and that, as a natural consequence, the people 
would not work, and were prone to outrage. He certainly 
knew that these evils could not be cured by a parliament 
sitting in Dublin. He certainly knew that nearly all 
persons of education and property in Ireland were averse 
to a repeal of the union, and did not choose that it should 
take place. He certainly knew that such a complexity of 
interests had grown up between England and Ireland 
during their imperial Connection as made separation im- 
possible, and that the interests of Great Britain would no 
more permit her to have for an independent neighbour an 
insular nation in a state of desperate and reckless misery 
— as Ireland would be, if left to her own turbulence and 
poverty — than her conscience would permit her to cast off 
from her protection a people whom she had formerly helped 
to make miserable. From O’Connell’s speeches, during a 
course of years, it is clear that he well knew all these 
things; yot it was his custom to speak, when on Irish 
ground, as if all the Irish desired repeal — as if the Dublin 
parliament Would truly represent the Irish people — as if 
Irish industry would thrive when commerce with England 
should be stopped — as if repeal would give to every man 
for his own, the laud he lived on— -as if Irish turbulence 
were merely the result of English provocation — and as if 
all had been well in Ireland till the British connection 
began, and would be immediately -well again if that con- 
nection could be dissolved. As for the reasons why any 
man should plead such a cause in such a way, they seem 
clear enough in this case. Among the ignorant of his 
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own countrymen ind uninformed foreigners, ho obtained 
crodonco enough to giv o lum great power , and this power 
mi 6 tamed him in Ins chosen career ns an agitator in Iro- 
i 1 st - „ i * i "*' ;i *— 1 that it ga\o him 

! wer of atmoyauco 

ruction in parlia 

ment — a power of intimidation which ho conld fako up 
at an} time when ho had an object to gain for himself 
or his countr} Ho raised tho repeal cr} wlicnovor any 
benefit to Ireland was moved for, to hasten it, as ho 
thought and again, whenever it was granted, to savo tho 
awkwardness of acknowledgment and ho raised it in tho 
autumn of e\ crj year — unless somo other erv was abroad 
which would sparo this for once— when tho O’Connell rent 
was to bo collected As for the question of repeal itself, 
let us sco how it stands opart from tho prejudice which 
0 Connoll connected with it. 

Teoplo had different opinions about what tho effect 
would bo in Ireland of granting measures which had been 
too long dolajed 11 hen tho Duko of Wellington was 
proposing Catholic emancipation, ho paid at his own talk, 
at a ministerial dinner ‘ It is a Ind business , but wo nro 
aground ' Lord Sidmouth asked ‘ Docs } our grnco think, 
then, that this concession will tranquilliso Ireland’ ’ 'I 
can’t tell I hopo it w ill,* tho duko replied IIo shortly 
discovered and owned his mistake llio duko was no 
philosopher, to ho euro , but, if ho had been, ho would 
liavo seen that tho union itself, though working well on 
tho whole, worked aery slowfy, becau«o it lnd been too 
long dclajed And this other great measure, being much 
too long delayed, could not bo expected to * tranqmlh«o 
Ireland ' w os to gratify tho ©yea of existing statesmen 
with tho spectacle of tranquillity. 

Iho slightest observation of Ireland and tho most 
buj>crfiual knowledge of her hwtor}, must convince e\cr> 
one, that if she had Isxn an independent kingdom from 
1782, or earlier, sho would have liecn from that time In 
a fitato of misery and ruin which could not liavo lwn 
allowed in an} civilised quarter of tho world, either 
for her own sako or that of her ncighlour**. Tho civil 
wars of her faction*, and tho hanger of her swarming 
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multitudes, must presently liavo destroyed her as a nation. 
If slie liad "been up to this time an ally, or self-governing 
province of Great Britain, instead of being incorporated, 
with her, her ruin could hardly have been less complete. 
In such a case, it is impossible to prevent tho weaker 
going to the wall. It is impossible to prevent more or less 
abuse of power by tho stronger party, and to obviate tho 
jealousy or sycophancy of tho leading men of tho weaker, 
who make their own peoplo their prey. Wo havo a 
picture of Scotland, before and after the union, which may 
enlighten us much in regard to tho caso of Ireland, 
though Scotland never was subject to the worst economical 
evils of Ireland ; economical evils which are the true 
cause of her miseries, and which can be remedied only by 
her intimate connection with a country of superior indus- 
trial condition and habits. 

‘ If any one doubts,’ says an eminent Scotchman, 1 of tho 
wretchedness of an unequal and unincorporating alliance, 
of the degradation of being subject to a provincial parlia- 
ment and a distant king, and of tho efficacy of a sub- 
stantial union in curing all these evils, he is invited to 
look to the obvious example of Scotland. When tho 
crowns only were united, and the governments continued 
separate, the weaker country was the scene of the most 
atrocious cruelties, the most violent injustice, and tho 
most degrading oppressions. The prevailing religion of 
the people was proscribed and persecuted, with a ferocity 
greater than has ever been systematically exercised, even 
in Ireland ; her industry was crippled and depressed by 
unjust and intolerable restrictions ; her parliaments cor- 
rupted and overawed into the degraded instruments of a 
distant court ; and her nobility and gentry, cut off from 
all hope of distinction by vindicating the rights, or 
promoting the interests, of their country at home, were led 
to look up to the favour of her oppressors as the only 
remaining avenue to power, and degenerated, for the 
most part, into a band of mercenary adventurers, the more 
considerable aspiring to the wretched honour of executing 
the orders which were dictated from the south, and the 
rest acquiring gradually those habits of subserviency and 
selfish submission, the traces of which are by some - 
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somewhat more than a man, the) -mil soon find out that 
he is not an object of that high respect -which 13 absolutely 
necessary to the utility of his character ' It may bo 
doubted whether anybody in England was at that timo 
trying anything more injurious to monarchy than this 
Lord Eldon, however, did what ho could towards pre- 
serving tho monarchy, hy rebuking the king for improper 
condescension Tho anecdoto is an interesting one, ns 
presenting both theso old men — bo perfectly nnliko each 
other— in a favourable light Lord Eldon went up with 
tho Bishop of Bristol to present an address As Lord 
Eldon was retiring, tho king stopped him, and said * 31) 
lo ’ ’ ' * ’ r ’ t 0 run \uy high and 

I upon ) our lordship 

w 1 interrupted him, and 

said ‘ I entroat your majesty’s pardon — a subject must 
not hear tho language of apology from tho lips of his 
sovereign,’ and then the dutiful subject passed out from 
tho presonco of his rebuked king If tho Tones were 
right in supposing the existenco of tho monarchy to depend 
in any considerable degreo on tho personal reserve and 

dignity e "* c,,r ~U) acr) unsafe 

under 

Thu ■ that, m conso- 

qucnco of tho romoval of Mr Iltiskisson, negotiations 
woro going on between tho immstr) and ‘ 1 ’almcrston and 
Co tho survivors of tho ‘ Canmngitcs,’ but on a footing 
which yielded far too much to tho requisitions of this 
remnant of a part) , on tho footing of pledges for Pomo 
kind of parliamentary reform — which could hardl) have 
been true — sonio measure al>out tithes, and somo elo^o 
dealing with tho civil list ‘Whether theso reports hal any 
foundation or not, thoy aro of iraportnneo to us now, as 
showing that tho great Tory world of London was pre- 
pared for somo assertion of tho ncccssit) of throe measure* 
nnd would not ha\o been surprised if the) had b*cn 
brought forward b\ tho duko himself 11 hen night clr* i ’d 
in on tho 1st of November, nobody know, except th<*>o 
who vvero seated round tho tables of tho minuter* wfst 
tho disclo-urcs of tho speech wero to 1 « next ih) I<r 
fivo da)s tho swearing in of members of parliament lal 
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been going on ; but the session was not opened till tbo ' 
2nd of November. 

When tbe speech was promulgated, it was found to bo 
the most offensive that had been uttered by any British 
monarch since the Revolution. Now, indeed, unless it 
could presently be shown that the king had been made a 
tool of by his ministers, there might soon bo somo ground 
for the Toiy apprehensions about the unpopularity of tlio 
sovereign. Except a surrender of the civil list to tho con- 
sideration of parliament, and a recommendation to provido 
a regency in case of his death, there was no topic which 
gratified the expectation of the people. There was much 
regret at the disturbed state of Europe ; determination to 
uphold the treaties by which the political system of 
Europe had been established ; indignation, contempt, and 
horror, about disturbances in England and Ireland; a 
pledge to use all the powers of law and constitution to put 
down and punish such disturbance ; and a lecture on the 
supreme happiness of those who live under British insti- 
tutions. 'While men were gathering together in streets 
and public buildings to discuss this speech, the turbulent 
in exasperation at its insolence, and the thoughtful in 
regret at its hardness, the prime-minister settled every- 
thing — the fate of his government, and the course of public 
affairs for years to -come — by a few sentences in the open- 
ing debate, which made some people ask whether he had 
lost his senses, while they revived the Tory party with 
hopes that some hidden resources of power existed to 
justify the apparent rashness. In the debate on tho 
address, the Duke of Wellington uttered that celebrated 
declaration against reform in parliament, which imme- 
diately overthrew his power at home, and his reputation as 
a statesman throughout the world. His personal friends 
have since accounted for the apparent madness of uttering 
those words at that moment, by saying that it was a mis- 
take owing to his deafness ; and this is quoted as his own 
plea. A deafness had been long growing upon him which 
had now become considerable ; and it was declared on his 
behalf that if he had heard what had been said by men 
of his own party, and what was passing on the benches 
behind him, he would not have made such a declaration in 
YOL. II. 2 D 
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Tho year which was closing wag called tho year Ono of 
tho people’s cause 

It was now fifteen years sraco tbo peace. Of the^o 
fifteen years, tho first seven had been dark and troubled 
under a discouraging and exasperating Tory rule, during 
which, howevor, hy virtue of the peaco, good things wero 
preparing for a coming time During tho last eight 5 ears, 
there had been vicissitudes of fortuno — somo exultation 
and prosperity — moro depression and distress, as regarded 
tho material condition of tho peoplo , but tho country had 
been incomparably better goaorned It was under this 
Itcttor government that tho peoplo had learned sinking 
and virtuous lessons about their own pow or — lessons which 
had prepared them to requiro wisely, and conduct mag- 
nanimously, tho greatest revolution m tho history of thur 
country 

It was in tho leisure of tho now peaeo tliat a multitudo 
of minds had received tho idea, and raado it their own, 
that the shortest and only safo way or procunng all 
reforms and all good government was by making tho 
representation as tmo ns it could l>o made 'I his bocamo 
tho vital pnnciplo of tho political hfo of Great Britain, as 
soon as tho excitements of tboaaar died away , and it must 
long continue to ho so Among tho many reasons which 
maho us now and for over denreeato war, tho chief is, and 
should on or bo, that wo would not havo tho national mind 
and will called oil from this great truth and aim — tliat tho 
first duty, and most unremitting obligation of a ncoplo 
living under a reprcscntatiao system, is to mnho tho re- 
presentation trno and perftet In this year Ono of tho 
peoplo s ennso, tho people were ready , and they were 
blessed with rulers who were willing to maho a beginning 
so largo and decided as to secure tho permanence of tho 
work, as far as tlioy earned it and its certain proveutnn 
through future generations. It is nothing that they di 1 
not fircseo this further prosecution, nor fcheio it w) en it 
was foretold to them Great deeds naturally so fill the 
conceptions and sampnthtps of tbo doers, that they arc — 
except a great philosopher hero and there — finality nun 
1 tit thoso avlio are not eo immediately engaged w further, 
and remcml>er tliat sound political in«titutions an rush 
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perfect very slowly, and by a succession of improvements. 
There were many, therefore, who in (hat day of exultation 
saw more cause for rejoicing than did those who were proud- 
est of the immediate triumph. They saw in the parlia- 
mentary reform of Lord Grey a noblo beginning of a great 
work which it might take centuries to perfect, and in ovory 
stage of which the national mind would renew its strength 
and gain fresh virtue and wisdom. They appreciated the 
greatness of the first effort, by which the impediments to 
true representation were to be removed, and somo steps taken 
towards a recognition of the vast commercial interests which 
had risen up in modern times; but they saw that the duo 
equalisation of tho landed and commercial interests, and 
the true proportion of the representation of property and 
numbers, could not be attained at a stroke, and that much 
of the noble work of parliamentary reform must remain to 
occupy and exalt future generations. The wisest and tho 
most eager, howevei', the oldest and tho youngest, desired 
nothing more than what they now saw ; their nation, as a 
whole, demanding and achieving its own self-improvement, 
instead of ringing bells and firing cannon about bloody 
victories obtained in the cause of foreign governments. 

It was news enough for one day that this great era was 
opening, and that Lord Grey stood on the threshold. By 
the next day-, the people were eager to know who were to 
be his helpers. The newspapers could not give the list of 
the ministry fast enough. In reading-rooms, and at tho 
corners of streets, merchants, bankers, and tradesmen took 
down the names, and carried them to their families, read- 
ing them to every one they met by the way ; while poor 
men who could not write, carried them well enough in 
their heads; for most of the leading names were of men 
known to such of the labouring class as understood their 
own interest in the great cause just coming on. 

"Next on the list to Lord Grey was Lord A1 thorp, as 
chancellor of the exchequer. He was known as an ad- 
vocate of the ballot ; as having been forward in questions 
of retrenchment and reform ; and as being a man, if of no 
eminent vigour, of great benevolence, and an enthusiastic 
love of justice. His abilities as a statesman were now to 
be tried. Mr. Brougham’s name came next. He was to 
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by an assassin, appointed by lot to 1x3 tho instrument of 
tho a engeanco of Lis union A Toward of £1000 for tho 
detection of tho murderer was offered It} tho secretary of 
state, and another £1000 by tho father and family of tho 
■victim , but no cluo was obtained at tho timo nor for somo 
years afterwards 

As for the dangers which might follow upon tho action 
of government on tho great question, tho coolest heads 
had tho strongest senso of them Tho apprehensions of 
tho anti refonnors wero all about tho consequences of tho 
Jtcform Bill if earned Tho apprehensions of tho most 
thoughtful reformers were of tho perils attending its 
passage On a superficial view it might appear that tho 
result was so certain that tho war could not lx> much 
cmbams c cd , but there was not only tho anti reforming 
aristocracy to bo encountered on tho ono hand l ut largo 
masses of malcontents on tho other In tho estimate of 
tho anti reform forces might bo included — po-MlIy , under 
ccrtun circumstances — tho fovcreign , certainly, tho 
llouso of l\crs— almost a whole IToiiso of Tecr*, made 
desperate, not onlv by fear of Joss of political power, but 
by probation of what tlioy considered their lawful and a 
w holly inestimable proporty , next tho anstoernev m J bo 
llouso of Commons and out of it, wlio had influence and 
property of tho samo hind at stnho, and lastly, the wl ole 
lx3dy of loryism in Fngland — a party never small, nnl at 
this tune mado particularly active and desperate by a 
sincere belief that tho constitution was likely to l»o over 
thrown, nnd that tho rnglidi nation would presently lx. 
living m tier mob-rule I«argo numbers of this party , who 
had not tho remotest interest m l » rough propertv, wire ns 
fierce ngunst the refonn measure as tl o peer* tl cm clw 
from this trenwnclous fvar Them wan quite as iamb f lly 
among tlio lowest clashes on tlio other Pick Tl i 1 nt gry 
and tho deapcmtcly Ignorant who arc alwavs nger f r 
change, becauto they may gam nnd cannot lose Klievrd 
that parliamentary nform won! I Red and cl tic then 
and bring work at d good wages aril a removal of all tl e 
taxes It was too pro Lai do tint a jrotrarfid oj post on 
wiuld mist thc*o poor peojlo in riot, ami turn tl « t ecf** 
eary rcviluti it, fr m lain - a pcaciallo orn, into an over* 
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throw of law and order'. It is necessary to tako note of this 
state of things, in order to understand and appreciate the 
action of the middle olasses during the two following 
years. 

While the ministers were hard at work, preparing their 
mighty measure, the middle classes were preparing for 
their support. The action of the non-electors during this 
month of January was as powerful a satiro on tho then 
existing system of representation as could have been dis- 
played, The vast populations of Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Manchester, and countless hosts of intelligent and en- 
lightened tradesmen and artisans elsewhore, sent shoals of 
petitions to parliament for a reform of the House of Com- 
mons ; and they did something more effectual by forming 
political unions, or preparing for their immediate forma- 
tion, in case of need. This was the force which kept tho 
peace, and preserved us from disastrous revolution. Theso 
people knew what they were about, and they went calmly 
to their work. Of course, the anti-reformers complained 
of compulsion, of extorted consent, of unconstitutional 
forces being put in action. This was true, sinco they them- 
selves compelled the compulsion, and called out the uncon- 
stitutional forces. There was no question about tho fact, 
but only about the justification of it. Is o one denies that 
occasions may and do occur when the assertion of a nation’s 
will against either a corrupt government or a tyrannical 
party is virtuous, and absolutely required by patriotic 
duty. The fearful and trying question is, when this ought 
to be done, and how men are to recognise the true occasion 
when it comes. There probably never was an occasion 
when the duty was more clear than now. Tim sovereign 
and his ministers were on the side of the people ; and if 
the opposing party should prove disloyal to sovereign and 
people for the sake of their -own political power and mer- 
cenary interests ; if they held out till the one party or the 
other must yield, it was for the interest of peace, law, 
order, loyalty, and the permanence of the constitution, 
that the class most concerned — the orderly middle class, 
who had the strongest conceivable stake in the preserva- 
tion of law and peace — should overstep the bounds of 
custom, and occupy a debatable land of legality, in ■" irt 
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tho eager, untaught, and impovensnea inuunuuo utum 
them, and they saw that whatever might best secure tho 
completion of tho act which must now bo carried through, 
they must do They therefore prepared themselves for all 
consoquenccs of their determination that parliamentary 
reform should tnho place Sorao formed them solves into 
political unions , somo held themselves ready to do so, if 
need should anso , all rnado a moro rapid progress in 
political knou ledgo and thought than they could perhaps 
liavo antecedently supposed possible in tho tirao when 
tho period of strugglo armed they did their duty magnifi- 
cently , and ‘ 1 —* * r * " *« i^foro tho worl 1, 

a model of -round of con- 
fidence in tl x m all futuro 

times 

When tho Houses reassembled, on tho 3rd of February, 
Lord Grey mado tho expected declaration that a measure 
of parliamentary reform was in readiness to bo brought 
forward in tho other JIoikc Ho intimated that tho work 
had been laborious, and in its first stages, difficult, but 
that it had been tlio dcsiro of tho ministers to pnparo a 
echemo, 4 which should bo effective, without exceeding 
tho bounds of a just and well ml\i«cd moderation, * and 
that they had succeeded to their wish — tho whole govern- 
ment being unanimous in their adoption of tho measure m 
an exponent of their principle and nun When Lord John 
Hassell afterwards brought tlio measure forward, ho de- 
clared tho wholo schcmo to bo Ixinl Greys, and there 
was assuredly no mind in England which had rwry 
earnestly , or for more y ears, meditated tlio subject. Tho 
execution was universally understood to have been con 
Cded in cluef to Lord Durham , and there tvns assort'd If 
no heart more in tho work, or moro true to tho pnncij Vs 
of popular freedom Tho profoundest wcrtcy was ol served 
ns to tho scope and details of tho measure, to tho ai n Iv»t 
moment It was of great con*«jncnce that it ghoul 1 1 «" *'» 
in order that tho eager friends ntid fo«-s of tho rir&suro 
should not rush into conflict on any unumUntai htgfr 
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fragmentary knowledge. Tho very few persons who wero 
necessarily admitted to the confidence of the government 
felt this confidence to he a heavy burden. One, deeply 
engaged and hard-worked, said afterwards that ho was 
almost afraid to sleep, lest he should dream and speak of 
what his mind was full of. Tho great day of disclosure 
was the 1st of March, when Lord John Bussell had tho 
honour — though not a cabinet minister, but on account of 
his long advocacy of the cause — of bringing forward tho 
measure in the Commons. On that day, the friends of the 
ministry had dinner-parties, where the guests sat watching 
the clock, and waiting for tidings. The lord chancellor 
had promised the hostess of one of these pai'ties that no 
one should be earlier served witTi the news than she ; and 
anxiously she sat, at the head of her table, till the packet 
was brought in which the lord chancellor had despatched, 
the moment he found that Lord John Bussell had begun 
his speech. As she read aloud, exclamations of surprise at 
the scope of the scheme burst forth. And so it was, all 
over the kingdom. During the recess, some of tho liberal 
papers had conjured the people to receive thankfully what- 
ever measure the ministers might offer, and bo assured 
that, however inadequate, they could not have more. Other 
papers had been more time to their duty", exhorting the 
people to take nothing less than the whole of what they 
demanded. If they understood their principle, and were 
earnest in their demand, they ought not to yield an inch 
of their ground. It now appeared that there was no fal- 
tering on the part of the ministers ; no desire that tho 
people should surrender an inch of their ground. They 
knew that there could be no half-and-half dealing with 
boroughmongery. It was a vice which must be extin- 
guished, and not an indulgence w r hieh might be gradually 
weakened. By this bill, the practice of boroughmongery 
was cut up by the roots. This was the essential feature 
of the measure. Whether tho further reforms advocated 
were complete or inadequate, this opened the way to all 
else. ‘Like Sinbad,’ as -was said at the time, ‘we have 
first to dash from our shoulders the “ Old Man of the Sea,” 
and afterwards to complete our deliverance.’ It will after- 
wards appear hov partial was the representation proposed 
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w ill find gieat scholars rotting on curacies — brave captains 
starving m ganets — profound lawyeis decayed and moul 
denng in the Inns of Court, because the parsons, warriors, 
and advocates of boroughmongers must be crammed to 
saturation, before there is a morsel of bread for tho man 
who does not sell his votes and put his country up to 
auction , and though this is of ever} da} occurrence, tho 
borough s} stem, we are told, is no practical evil 
But the thing I cannot, and -will not bear, is this what 
right has this lord, or that marquis to buy ten seats in 
parliament in the shape of boroughs and then to maho 
laws to govern me 9 And how are these masses of power 
redistributed? The eldest son of m3 lord has just como 
from Eton — ho knows a good deal about iEneas and Dido, 
Apollo and Daphne, and that is all , and to this boy bis 
father gives a six hundredth part of tho pow cr of making 
laws, as he would give him a horse, or a double barrelled 
gun Then Yellnm, tho steward, is put in — an ndmirablo 
man he has raised the estates — w atched tho progress of 
the family Road and Canal Bills — and Vellum shall help 
to rule oacr the people of Israel A neighbouring country 
gentleman, Mr Plumphin, hunts with my lord — opens 
him a gate or two, whilo tho hounds oro running— dines 
with my lord — agrees with my lord — wishes lie could 
rml tho Southdown sheep of my lord— and upon 
Plumpkm is conferred a portion of tho goi eminent 
Then there is a distant relation of tho same name in tho 
count} militia, with white teeth who calls up tho carnago 
at tho opera, and is alw aj s wishing 0 Connell was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, then a barrister, who Ins written 
an article in tho Quarterly and is s cry likcl} to speak, and 
lefute M'Culloch and the«o five people, m whoso nomina 
tion I havo no more ngencj than I ha\o in tho nomination 
of the toll keepers of the Bosphorus nro to tnako laws for 
me and my family — to put their hands in my purse, and 
to sway tho future destinies of this country , and when 
the neighbours step m, and beg permission to saj a few 
words before these persons nro chosen there is a mineral 
cry of rum, confusion, and destruction , wo have become 
a great people under Vellum and FlnmpVin— under 
Vellum and Plurapkin our ships ha\e cohered tho occnn — ■ 
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under Vellum anwige. The very few persons who were 
strength' of the to the confidence of the government 
is not reform, "but r5\he a heavy "burden. One, deeply 
In recognising tnejl^q said afterwards that he was 
that such a state of thins p e should dream and speak of 
longer, we must remembe, The great day of disclosure 
those who nohly volunt^ Lord John Eusse ll had the 
the Reform Bill weie minister, on account of 
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be enormous ; yet the Duke of Bedford cheered on Lord 
John Russell in his task. If we read with tender ad- 


miration of loyal noblemen and gentry who brought their 
wealth to the feet of an unprosperous sovereign, and made 
themselves landless for the sake of their king, what must 


we feel at this great new spectacle of the privileged 
classes divesting themselves of privilege for the sake of 
the people — for the honour and integrity of the country ? 
It was a great deed ; and posterity will ever declare it so. 
It is objected by some that these peers and gentlemen 
were well aware, and indeed openly avowed, that they 
could not retain this kind of wealth, nor, perhaps, any 
other, if reform of parliament were not granted ; they appre- 
hended a convulsion, and said so; declaring also that this 
was the reason why their reforms were made so prompt 
and sweeping. This is quite true ; but it is precisely this 
which shows how superior these men were to the selfish 
greed which blinded the eyes of their opponents. They 
had open minds, clear eyes, calm consciences, and hands 
at the service of their country; and they therefore saw 


things in their time light, and turned the pressure of an 
irresistible necessity into a noble occasion of self-sacrifice, 
and disinterested care for the public weal; while the 
opposite order of borough-holders saw nothing, believed 
nothing, knew nothing, and declared nothing, but that 
they would not part with their hereditary property and 
influence. When the}’ protested that to take away their 
borough property was ‘to destroy the aristc " ev 
passed a severer satire upon their order ' ■■ 
been invented by any enemy. If the 
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England could not subsist but upon a rotten borough fonn 
datum, it was indeed a different order from that which 
the world bad, for many centuries, supposed , but no one 
could look upon the dignified head of the pnme-niinistcr, 
or the countenances of his self sacrificing comrades m 
the House of Peers, without feeling that the world was 
right, and that those who said anything so derogatory to 
the aristocratic tenure in England were basel} and sordidly 
wrong Jjord Eldon u as one of these , and in his speech 
at the Pitt Club supposing that point granted, he went on 
to his view of the consequences, in the courso of which 
we find him, who ought to have known better, falling 
into the vulgar error of the aristocracy, of supposing onlj 
one class of society to exist below that wealth} one with 
which they are compelled by their affairs to have business 
Lord Eldon, like others who must know better, included 
under one head (* the lower classes *) everybody below tho 
wealthiest bankers— manufacturers, tradesmen, artisans, 
labourers, and paupers , as wo now and then hear fine 
people confusing tho claims of great capitalists and 
humble cottagers, announcements in town hall meetings 
and gossip in servants’ halls Lord Eldon must haio 
known, but he seems to have forgotten that there is a 
large proportion of society composed of tho ignorant and 
hopeless classes, 1} ing below tho rank from which ho 
rose , yet this is tho representation ho gives of tho hapn} 

1 ■‘bo broken up b} 
tho aristocracy 

• i # leclared to his 

brother Pittites, * the best supporters of tho lower classes 
would bo swept awaj In using tho term “lower 
classes” ho meant nothing offensii c Flow could lie do 
so’ He himself had been ono of tlio lower classes He 
gloried m the fact, and it was noble and doliglitfnl to 
know that the humblest in tho realm might, bj a life of 
mdustrj , propriety, and good moral and religious conduct, 
rise to eminence All could not become eminent in pul lie 
life — that was impossible, but every man might armc 
at honour, independence, and competence ' 

What 5 — ever} man’ — ho whoo earl} } cars are sjvnt 
in opening and shutting a door in a coal pit, who doc* not 
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know liis own name, and never heard of God? — or any 
one of thousands of hand-loom weavers, who swallow 
opium on Saturday nights, to deaden tho pains of hunger 
on Sundays? — or the Dorsetshire labourer, whoso only 
prospect is that his eight shillings a week may bo reduced 
to seven, and the seven to six, but nevor that his wa;gos 
may rise ? May * every man ’ of these avrivo at honour, in- 
dependence, and competence ? Truly, Lord Eldon did 
his best to prove how sorely theso ‘ lower classes ’ needed 
some kind of representation in parliament, or at least the 
admission of some who might make known thoir existence 
and their claims. 

The debate which followed tho introduction of tho 
Reform Bill extended over seven nights, between seventy 
and eighty members delivering their views in tho course 
of that time. The adversaries of tho mensuro argued on 
grounds more contradictory than are often exhibited, even 
on great occasions like tho present. Somo cried out that 
democracy was henceforth in tho ascendant, wliilo others 
were full of indignation that tho qualification was raised, 
and so many poor freemen disfranchised. Somo com- 
plained of the qualification as too low, and others as too 
high. Some insinuated pity for tho sovereign, as over- 
borne by factious ministers ; others wero disgustod at tho 
parade of the king’s sanction, and intimated that it was 
nothing to them what tho king thought. Of all tho ob- 
jections uttered, none rose higher in matter or tono than 
a deprecation of change in a country which had been so 
great under the old Jaws ; and a remonstrance against 
lessening the proportionate power of the House of Lords. 

On the side of the measure, there was a brief statement 
of objections on the score of deficiency ; but an agreement 
to work cordially for the bill as it was offered, in the hope 
of supplying its deficiencies afterwards. Many would 
have desired an extension of the franchise downwards, as 
well as upwards and laterally, as was now provided by fho 
removal of many restrictions. Yet more had hoped for 
the ballot, to purify the elections, and for a shortening of 
the duration of parliaments. But all agreed to relinquish 
their minor objects for the time, to secure the overthrow 
of borough corruption; and the great cry was agreed 
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which announced that tho king was on tho way { Somo of 
tho peeresses had b) this time entered to witness tho 
spectacle of tho prorogation For a few minutes something 
like order was restored, and Lord "Wharncliffe read his 
proposed address which was as strong a remonstrance, as 
near an approach to interference with tho royal preroga- 
tive, as might be expected from the occasion lhe lord 
chancellor ie entered the Ilouse, and, without waiting for 
a pause, said, with strong emphasis ‘ I never yet heard 
that tho crown ought not to dissoh o parliamont whenover 
it thought fit particularly at a moment when the IIou^o 
of Commons had thought fit to tako tho extremo and un 
precedented stop of refusing the supplies ’ Beforo ho could 
be further heard for tho cries of ‘ near, hear I shouts wero 
intermingled of ‘The king! tho king 1 ’ and tho lord 
ohaticollor again rushed out of the Ilouso, rendering it 
necessary for Lord Shaftesbury to resurao tho chair Ti er) 
moment now added to tho confusion Tho hubbub heard 
be) ond the Ilouso, reached tho car of tho king — reached 
bis heart and roused in him tho strong spirit of regal it) 


spoko strongly of tho ‘most awful predicament ot tho 
king and tho conntr) , and on tho conduct of ministers in 
* conspiring together against tho safet) of tho state, and of 
making tho sovereign tho instrument of his own dcstnic 
tion words winch naturall) caused great confusion Ifo 
was proceeding when tho shout again aro«o ‘Tho king’ 
tho king!’ and a commanding a oieo was heard over nil 
solemn 1) uttering ‘God saao tho king' Lord Mansfield 
proceeded, however Tho great doors on tho right sife of 
tho throno flow open still his lordship proceeded Lord 
Durham, tho first id tho ‘ " 

hold, carr) ing tho cron n 
proceeded 'I ho king ap, ' 

lordship was still proceeding when tho peers on 
eido and behind laid hands on him, ond compelled him 
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jo silence, while liis countenance was convulsed witli 

agitation. , , , . 

The king had a flush on his cheek, and an unusual 

biio-htnessm his eye. He walked rapidly and firmly, and 
ascended the steps of the throne with a kind of eagerness. 
He bowed light and left, and desired their lordships to he 
seated while the Commons were summoned. For a little 
time it appeared doubtful whether even the oil of anointing 
would calm the tossing waves of strife ; but, after all, the 
Peers were quiet sooner than the Commons. 

That House, too, was crowded, expectant, eager, and 
passionate. Sir Bichard Vyvyan was the spokesman of the 
opposition ; and a very strong one. A question of order 
arose, as to whether Sir Richard Vyvyan was or w r as not 
keeping within the fair hounds of his subject — which was 
a reform petition ; whereas he was speaking on ‘ dissolution 
or no dissolution.’ The speaker appears to hare been 
agitated from the beginning; and there were several 
members who were not collected enough to receive his 
decisions with the usual deference. Honourable members 
turned npon each other, growing contradictious, sharp, 
angry — even abusive. Lord John Russell attempted to 
make himself heard, hut in vain: his was no voice to 
pierce through such a tumult. The speaker was in a state 
of visible emotion. Sir Richard Vyvyan, however, re- 
gained a hearing ; hut, as soon as he was once more in 
full flow, boom ! came the cannon which told that the king 
was on his way ; and the roar drowned the conclusion of 
the sentence. Hot a word more was heard for the cheers, 
the cries — and even shouts of laughter; all put down 
together, at regular intervals, by the discharges of 
artillery. At one moment, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, 
and Sir Francis Burdett, were all using the most vehe- 
ment action of command and supplication in dumb show, 
and their friends were labouring in vain to procure a hear- 
ing for them. Tim speaker himself stood silenced by the 
tumult, till the cries took more and more the sound of 
‘ Shame! shame!’ and more eyes were fixed upon him till 
he could have made himself heard, if he had not been too 
much moved to speak. Wen he recovered voice he de- 
cided that Sir Robert Peel was entitled to address the 

VOL. II. O r, 
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House Vi ith occasional uproii, tins was permitted , and 
Sir Robert Peel was still speaking when the usher of the 
black rod appeared at the bar, to summon the Commons to 
his majesty's pie«ence Sir Robert Peel continued to 


The hundred members who accompanied tho speaker to 
the presence of the king rushed m ‘ ^ erj tmmiltuouslj 
There is an interest in tho mutual addi esses of so'crtign 
and people m a crisis hko this winch is not felt in ordinary 
times, and tho words of tho speaker first and theu of tho 
king, were listened to with extreme eagerness 

The speaker said * Maj it please j our majestj , wo j our 
majesty s most faithful Commons approach jour mijestj 
with profound respect and wre, m no period ot our 
history, have tho Commons Houso of pail lament more 
faithfullj responded to tho real feelings and interests of 
jour majesty s lojal dutiful and nffcctiomto people, 
while it has been their earnest desire to support tho 
dignitj and honour of tho crown, upon wlich depend 
tho greatness, tho happiness, and tho prosjentj of this 
country ’ 

The king spoke in a firm, cheerful, and dignified tone 
and manner Iho speech which besides refened onlj 
to monoj matters and economy, and to our state of peaco 
with for — v ~ — i *) ii* ‘ T l s'e come 

to meet 
with a 

induced to resort to this measure, For the pnrpo.c of ascer- 
taining the sen'o of m\ pcoplo in the waj in which it can 
bo most constitution'll!} and most authentic illj expressed, 
on tho expediency of making such changes m the repre- 
sentation as circumstances maj appear to icquirc, and 
which, founded upon tho acknowledged pnncijlca of tho 
constitution, maj tend at onco to uphold tho jus* rights 
and prorogates of the crown, nr d to gi'O sccuntj to tho 
liberties of tbe people In re-^oh ing to recur to the 
eenso of mj people, in tho present circumstances < C tun 
country , 1 have been influtncvtl onlybj a patenn! anxictj 
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for tlio contentment and happiness of my subjects, to pro- 
mote which, I rely with confidence on your continued and 

zealous assistance/ _ . 

< Xt is over !’ said those to each other who understood the 
crisis better than it was apprehended^ by the nation at 
large. ‘ All is over !’ whispered the anti-reformers to each 
oilier. The members of both Houses went homo that 
April afternoon, hoarse, heated, exhausted-conscious that 
such a scene had never been witnessed within the walls of 
parliament since Cromwell's days. The ministers went 
home, to take some rest, knowing that all was safe ; that 
is, that to the people was now fairly committed the people’s 
cause. 

A proclamation, declaring the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, appeared next day ; and the now writs were made 
returnable on the 14th of June. 


CHAPTER IY. 

General Election — Popular Action — lliots — Now Houso — Second 
Reform Bill — Committee — Bill passes the Commons — First Reading 
in the Lords — Debate — Lord Grey — The Bishops — The Bill lost — 
Prorogation — Vote of Confidence— Riots at Derby and Nottingham 
— At Bristol — Prevalence of Order. 

The people thoroughly understood that their cause was 
now consigned to their own hands. In all preceding * re- 
volutions ’ — to adopt the term used by the anti-reformers 
-—they had acted, when they acted at all, under the direc- 
tion of a small upper class who thought and understood 
for them, and used them as instruments. How, the 
thinkers and leaders were of every class, and the multi- 
tude acted, not only under orders, hut in concert. If 
for every nobleman and legislator who desired parlia- 
mentary reform for distinct political reasons there weie 
hundreds of middle-class men, for every hundred middle- 
class men there were tens of thousands of the working- 
classes who had an interest, an opinion and a will in the 
matter, which made them, instead of mere instruments, 
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independent, vrhom they are apt to call tho proud Such 
■was the preparation going forward thrr ughout the country 
•while tho ministers were at their work in London tho 
rapid social education of all rani s which may he regarded 
as another of the ever springing blessings of the peace 
and by which the great transition from the old to the new 
parliamentary system was rendered safe That tho amount 
of violence was no greater that it was remained and still 
lemains a matter of astonishment to tho anti reform part) 
and was a blessing scared) hoped for on tho other side. 
After tho thieo days m Pans in tho preceding Jul) 
thoughtful Englishmen asked each other with anxiety, 
whether it was conceivable that their own countrymen 
would behave in a similar crisis with such chivalrous 
honour and such enlightened moderation as tho French 
populace The question was not now precisolv answered 
because the crisis wa* not similar — tho British king and 
his ministers being on tho side of tho pooplo and tho 
conflict being only with a portion of tho nnstocrnc) of 
birth and wealth, hut there was enough of intclligonco 
and moral nobleness in tho march of tho English move- 
ment to inspire Englishmen with a stronger muturi 
respect and a brighter political hopo than they had over 
entertained beforo 

Such evidence as thcro was at present, w os window 
breaking on illumination nights, and bustlings and 
threatenings m tho streets, at tho election timo which 
compelled somo anti reform candidates and their agents 
to hide themselv cs A few scattered instances of this kind 
of disturbance occurred in. England , and in Scotland tho 
riots were Tcally formidable Tho anti reformers thcro 
carried all beforo them from their possessing almost n 
monopoly of political power Thcso election days anl 
illumination nights aro tha occasions when brawlers and 
thieves co " 1 ’ ' and reap their 

harvest, undo u«c of 

their opp „ , topular came 

On tho dissolution of parliament, tho lord mayor sane 
tioned tho illumination of London and tho windows of 
tho Dnko of Wellington Mr Baring nnl otl cr leading 
anti reformers, wore broken After tho Edinburgh elec* 
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tiou, the lord provost was attacked on the North. Bridge, 
and with difficulty rescued by the military. We happen 
to know -what was thought on the occasion ky a reformer 
noted for his [Radicalism : * As dash went the stones, 5 he 
says,..' smash fell the glass, and crash came the window- 
frames, from nine o’clock to near midnight, reflection 
arose and asked seriously and. severely what this meant: 
was it reform? was it popular liberty? Many thousands 
of others who. were there must have asked themselves the 

same questions The reform newspapers were 

content to say that the riots reflected no discredit on 
leformers; the rioters .were only “the blackguards of the 
town. 55 . ... I believe that there is now one problem 
solved by experience, which was hidden in futurity then — 
namely, that the greater the number of men enfranchised, 
the smaller is the number of blackguards.” 5 

The election cry was : 4 The bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill; 5 and the result was that such an 
assemblage of reformers was returned that their opponents 
styled them a company of pledged delegates, and no true 
House of Commons. And it was certain that such a thing 
as they called a true House of Commons they would never 
more see. Out of eighty-two county members only six were 
opposed to the bill. Yoikshire sent four reformers ; and 
so did London. General Gascoyne was driven from 
Liverpool, Sir Richard Yyvyan from Cornwall, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull from Kent, and Mr. Bankes from Dorsetshire. 
The Duke of Newcastle could, this time, do nothing with his 
‘ own. 5 The most remarkable defeat of the ministerial party, 
but one which was sure to happen, was at Cambridge 
University, where Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cavendish 
were driven out by Mr. Goulburn and Mr. W. Peel. 

After re-electing the speaker, and hearing from the 
king’s own lips a recommendation to undertake the reform 
of their House, the Commons went to work again. The 
bill was introduced on the 24th of June; but the second 
reading stood over till the 4th of July, that the Scotch and 
Irish Reform Bills might be brought in. The debate 
lasted three nights, when a division was taken on tho 
second reading, which gave the ministers a majority of 
136 in a House of 598 members. 
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It was dear that the ministers wero so strong that they 
were sure of their own way m this House , hut the strain 
upon the temper and patience of tho large majority was 
greater than they would have supported in a meaner cause 
When we remember that the minority sincerely believed 
that they were now witnessing the lost days of tho con 
stitntion, we cannot wonder at their determination to avail 
themselves of all the forms of the Home, and of ©very 
passing incident, to delay tho destruction of tho country. 
They a\ owed their purpose, and the} adhered to it with 
unflinching obstinacy The House went into committee 
on the 12th of July , and it was at once evident that every 
borough was to bo contended for, e\ery population return 
questioned, ever} point deba^-d on which an argument 
conld bo bung, ana this, not on account of tho merits of 
tho case, but merely to protract tho time, and leave room 
for ‘fate, or Providence, or somethin?/ to interfere If 
at midnight, in the hot glare of tho lamp., any member 
dropped asleep, a piqued orator would maho that a cause 
of delav, that no might bo proper]} attended to to-morrow, 
and another time, tho Hou*o would sit till the summer 
sunshine was glittering on the breakfast tables of tho 
citizens, tho opposition hoping to wear out tho vigilance of 
the proposers of tho bill Tho people grew angry, and 
tho newspapers spoko their wrath It was all ver} well, 
they said, to insist on tho fullest disemsion of every 
principle, bat to wrangle for ever} item, after the 
pnnciplo had been settled — to do this with the avowed 
object of awaiting accidents, and in defiance of tho declared 
will of tho nation at large was an insolence and obstruc- 
tion not to bo borne When, towards tho end of tho 
month, people began to ask when and horr this was to 
end, tho ministers moved tliat tho reform busmens should 
take precedence of all other , and it w as arranged that tho 
discussion should proceed from fivo o’clock every day 
Before August came in, however, signs appeared of an 
unappensed discontent on tho part of the non -electors, 
who dreaded lest tho beats of August in town and the 
attractions of that month in tho bcotch moors, shoo a 
draw off their champions from their data , and it became 
known m tho House that a conference had taken p a”* 0 
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between the political unions of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, in order to agree how long they would wait. 
The majority in the House thought it light to intimate 
such facts, to prove the danger of the times. The 
minority called it stifling discussion by threats, and con- 
sidered whether they could not he a little slower still, in 
assertion of their constitutional right of debate. Weeks 
passed on ; the summer heats rose to their height, and 
declined; the days shortened; honourable members, hag- 
gard and nervous, worn with eight hours per night of 
skirmishing and wrangling, pined for fresh air and country 
quietness ; and still every borough and every population 
statement was contested. It was the 7th of September 
before the committee reported. On the 13th and two 
following days the report was considered, when only a 
few verbal amendments were proposed. The final debate 
occupied the evenings of the I9tb, 20th, and 21st of 
September ; and at its close, the bill passed the Commons 
by a majority of 109 ; the numbers for and against being 
345 to 236. Both London and the country had grown 
tired of waiting, and had somewhat relaxed their atten- 
tion when they found that the members might be relied 
on for remaining at their posts ; but on this occasion, all 
were as eager as ever. The House was surrounded by 
crowds, who caught up the cheers within on the announce- 
ment of the majority ; cheers which were renewed so 
perseveringly that it seemed as if the members had no 
thoughts of going home. There was little sleep in London 
that night. The cheering ran along the streets, and was 
caught up again and again till morning. Such of the 
peers as were in town, awaiting their share of the business, 
which was now immediately to begin, must have heard 
the shouting the whole night through. It is certain that 
it was the deliberate intention of the greater number of 
them to throw out the hill very speedily. If the acclama- 
tions of that night did not raise a doubt as to the duty 
and safety of their course, they must have been in a mood 
unlike that of ordinary men, meditating in the watches of 
the night. 

Before daylight, the news was on its way into the 
country; and wherever it spread, it floated the flags, and 
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demoted Lucy Hutchinson and her spouse aio dear, tins 
event was a mournful one, but the walls remain, and tbe 
beauty of the site cannot be impaired while anj part of 
the building meets tbe eje 2 he duke recovered £21,000 
from tbe county, as damages, and certainly appeared to 
suffer much less under the event than bis rcspectabio 
neighbours of the reform paity He evident!) enjoj ed bis 
martyrdom 

The Bristol mobs ha\ e alwaj g been noted for their brti 
tality , and the outbreak now was such as to amaze and 
confound the whole kingdom It will ever remain a 
national disgrace that such materials existed m such 
quantity for London rogues to operate upon Nothing 
like the'O Bristol riots had happened smeo tho Birmingham 
riots id 1791 

London rogues could havo bad no such power as m 
this case if the political and moral state of Bristol bad 
not been had Its political state was disgraceful 2 ho 
venality of its elections was notorious It lind a clo o 
corporation, between whom and the citizens thcro was no 
community of feeling on municipal subjects 2 ho lower 
parts of the city were tho harbourage of j robabty a worse 
seaport populace than anj other placo in England, while 
the police was ineffective and demoralised 2 here w w no 
city in which a greater amount of savagery l ft > beneath o 
society proud, exclusive, and mutually repellent, mthcr 
thin enlightened and accustomed to social co-operation 
These are circumstances which go far to account for tho 
Bristol riots being so fearfully bad as tht\ were Of this 
city, Sir Charles Wethcrell — then at tho height < f his un 
popularity as a \igorous opponent of tho Kcform Bill — wi« 
recorder, and there ho bad to go in tho last dajs of 
October, m his judicial capacity Strenuous efftrts bal 
been made to exhibit before tho tjes of tho Bristol jxoplo 
the difllrenco between tlio political and judicial function 
of their recorder, and to show them tlut to rectne tho 
judgo with respect was not to comitcnanco Ins political 
course, jc t the symptoms of discontent trero soch s* to 
induce the major, Mr Pinnej, (o nppty to tlo hot»c*offee 
for military aid Lord Melbourne tent down mt« friy {* 
of horso which were quartered within reach, in the r« B h 
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Bom-hood of the city. It was an unfortunate circum- 
stance that, owing to the want of a common interest 
between the citizens and the corporation, scarcely any 
Gentlemen offered their services as special constables but 
each as were accustomed to consider the lower classes with 
contempt as a troublesome rahble, and rather relished an 
occasion for defying and humbling them. Such was the 
preparation made in the face of the fact that Sir Charles 
Wetherell could not he induced to relinquish his public 
entry, though warned of danger by the magistrates them- 
selves ; and of the other important fact that the London 
rogues, driven from the metropolis by the new police, were 
known to he infesting every place where there was hope 
' of confusion and spoil. 

On Saturday, October 29, Sir Charles Wetherell entered 
Bristol in pomp ; and before he reached the Mansion 
House at noon, he must have been pretty well con- 
vinced, by the bootings and throwing of stones, that 
'he had better have foregone the procession. For some 
hours the special constables and the noisy mob in front 
of the Mansion House exchanged discourtesies of an em- 
phatic character, hut there was no actual violence till 
night. At night, the Mansion House was attacked, and 
the Biot Act was read ; but the military were not brought 
down, as they ought to have been, to clear the streets. 
The mayor had ‘religious scruples/ and was ‘humane*/ 
and his indecision was not overborne by any aid from his 
brother-magistrates. When the military were brought in, 
it was after violence had been committed, and when the 
passions of the mob were much excited. Sir Charles 
Wetherell escaped from the city that night. During the 
dark hours, sounds were heard provocative of further riot; 
shouts in the streets, and the hammering of workmen who 
were boarding up the lower windows of the Mansion House 
and the neighbouring dwellings. On the Sunday morninm 
the notors broke into the Mansion House without opposi- 
tion ; and from the time they got into the cellars, all went 
wrong. Hungry wretches and hoys broke the necks of the 
bottles, and Queen Square was strewed with the bodies of 

soldiers were left without orders 
volT ° ffiCerS ™ thout that action of the magistracy 

2 G 
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tions Men were talking lightly, all over tbo kingdom of 
the necessity of swamping the opposition of the peers , 
they were angry and with reason, with the living men 
who made the difficulty , and nobody contradicted them 
when they said that tho extinction of the wisdom of these 
particular men in the national counsels would ho no great 
loss hut they did not consider that tho existing Itodcn 
and Newcastle, and Eldon and Hollo, wero not tbo great 
institution of the British House of Lords, whoso function 
shone back through tho history of a thousand years, and 
might shine onwards through a thousand 3 cars more, if 
the ignorance and selfishness of its existing majority could 
ho ovcrcomo on tho present occasion by a long patience 
and a large foibearatco Loid Grey was tho last man to 
degrade ins ‘order/ if the necessity could by any means 
be avoided It was his first object to carry tho reform of 
the Commons, but it would well nigh have broke n bis 
heart to bo compelled to do it through tho degradation of 
the Lords At this time, while, from las silcnco, multitudes 
believed what they wished, and confident!) expected a 
largo creation of peers, it is now known that ho had not 
yot proposed any such measure to tho king 

One consequence of the prevalence of nn expectation of a 
batch of now peers, was tho parting off from tho ob- 
structive Lords of a laigo number who vu.ro called tho 
Waver era Thcro is always such a sot of pcoplo in such 
times and greatly do they always embarrass tho ealen 
lahons of the best informed Iheso kept tho issue in 
uncertainty up to tho last moment On tho one part wire 
the honest and enlightened peers who saw that the end of 
borough corruption was come On tho other part were 
tho honest and unenlightened or tho selfish, who would 
not have our institutions touched on any pretence what- 
ever and between them now stood the \\nvcren», hoping 
to keep things as thoy were, hut disposed to yield 
voluntarily, if they could not conquer, rutner thin be } ut 
down by an incursion of numbers 

Thcro was something unusually solemn in tho meeting 
of parliament on the 6th of December 1 1 Trray-eu »■ pri«w— . 
men now, and it will surprise men more hereafter to 
remark the toho of one ‘truck exj>cctation m which 
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of sober mind, of cheerful temper, and even of historical 
learning — that powerful antidote to temporary alarms — 
spoke and wrote of the winter of 1831-2. A government 
proclamation, issued on the 22nd of November, with the 
aim of putting down political unions, was found to be as 
ineffectual as such proclamations always are against asso- 
ciations which can change their rules and forms at 
pleasure. It appeared strange that the ministers should 
now begin to make war upon the unions, when their 
policy hitherto had been to let them alone ; a policy 
befitting men able to learn by the experience of their 
predecessors in the case of the Catholic Association. 
There was a general feeling of disappointment, as at an 
inconsistency, when the proclamation appeared. It has 
since become known that the administration acted under 
another will than their own in this matter. In December, 
Lord Eldon had an interview with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, of which he wrote : ‘ I sat with him near an hour, 
in deep conversation and most interesting. . Letters that he 
wrote to a great personage produced the proclamation against 
the unions. But if parliament will not interfere further, 
the proclamation will be of little use — I think, of no use.’ 
It was certainly, at present, of no use. The National 
Union immediately put out its assertion that the proclama- 
tion did not apply to it, nor to the great majority of unions 
then in existence. So there sat the monstrous offspring of 
' this strange time, vigilant, far-spreading, intelligent, and 
of incalculable force — a power believed in its season to be 
greater than that of King, Lords, and Commons ; there it 
sat, watching them all, and ready to take up any duty which 
any one of them let drop, and force it back into' the most- 
reluctant hands. A dark demon was, at the same time, 
brooding over the land. It chills one’s heart now to read 
the cholera proclamations and orders of that year, and the 
suggestions of boards of health, to which men looked ftr 
comfort, but from which they received much alarm, dfeo 
were not then able to conceive of a mild plague ; and vra* 
they had heard of the cholera, carried back their imagk^- 1 ' 
tions to the plagues of the middle ages. Amonc — — -i 
dismal recommendations from authority, tin- ~ 
one which it almost made the nubile ill 
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that the payment of faxes -would cease, that other obliga- 
tions of society would bo disregarded, and that tbe ulti- 
mate consequence might bo the utter extinction of the 
privileged orders/ Among the serious and solemn peti- 
tions which it is a duty to place upon record, there was a 

V VI r, fiwtt aVfciwtA d nn A VinpMn vVa>» VriY'-'’ 


and free to speak the truth among peers and cottagers,* 
after declaring in regard to the bishops that ho ‘ could not 
hut blush to have seen so many dignitaries of tho Church 
arrayed against the wishes and happiness of tho people/ 
went on to : ‘ As for the possibility of tho House of 
Lords preventing ere long a reform of parliament, I hold 
it to he the most absurd notion that o\cr entered into 
human imagination. I do not mean to bo disrespoctful, 
hut the attempt of tho Lords to stop tho progress of reform 
reminds mo very forcibly of tho great storm of Sidmoutli, 
and of tho c " ’ ■' ' 

occasion. 

upon that , ^ _ 

tho u aves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In tho midst of this suhlimo 
and terrible Btorro, Dame Partington, who lived upon tho 
beach, was seen at tho door of licr houso with mop and 
pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out tlio sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away tho Atlantic Ocean. Tho 
Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; 
hut I need not tell you that tho contest was unequal. Tho 
Atlantic Ocean heat Mrs. Partington. Sho was excellent 
at a slop or a puddlo, hut sho should not have meddled 
with a tempest. Gentlemen, ho at your ease; ho quiet 
and steady. You will'- .. ,r ‘ ?.■'* ■' 

Tho congregation o‘ : •. " : 

7th of May composed ' ■■ : ' ' : ‘ . 8 ’ ' ■' 

been ever held in Great ilritain. Tuo numbers Uni u>'« 
fall short of 150,000. Tho hustings weto erected at the 
bottom of tho slopo of Ncwhall Ilill, in a position so 
favourable that tbo voices of most of tho speakers reach'll 
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to tlie outskirts of the great assemblage, and l°.^ e ^ ron S| 
on the roofs of the surrounding houses. Thei micms P° ur £ a 
in upon the ground in one wide unbroken stream, till the 
gazers were almost ready to ask one another' whether this 
was not a convention of the nation itself. At B ° unc * °f 
the bugle from the hustings, silence was iP s f an Uy pro- 
duced; and Mr. Attwood, the chairman, a nn °unced to 
the assemblage the object of the meeting — av ow 
unabated interest and resolute will of the p eo P*° m ^ . 
cause of reform, and their determination to £ m PP°. r ^ fheir 
excellent king and his patriotic ministers in Parrying for- 
ward their great measure into law. While t * 10 chairman 
was speaking, the Bromsgrove Union, which 
was seen approaching from afar. Their assemlr ea brethren 
greeted them with the union hymn — deservi^S record 

from being then familiar to every child in tr e 
never was so sung before, nor after ; for now» a hundred 
thousand voices pealed it forth in music whic * 1 never 
died away in the hearts of those who heard it' Seventy- 
four members of the Society of Friends — men c* education, 
who had just joined the union on principle— ^ Q1 ght now 
know something of the power of music. A dir ere P^. °™ e £ 
of men, who could not be on the ground — som° B °ldiers of 
the Scots Greys who had quietly joined the u n i°n— -must 
have listened from within their barracks with r 1 l rai g iri g t° 
be on the hill. The Duke of Wellington wa£ _ re ck°mug 
on their services to finish the business, after 
hymn seems to tell that the warlike intei 1 ^ 10118 were 
wholly on one side. 

UNION HYMN.' 


‘ Lo I we answer ! see, we come, 

Quick at Freedom’s holy call. . 

We come ! we come I we come ! we come 1 
To do the glorious work of all ; 

And hark ! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword, Liberty ! 

God is our guide 1 from field, from wave, 
From plough, from anvil, and from loof 0 ' 
We come, our country’s rights to save, 

And speak a tyrant faction’s doom. 

And hark ! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword, Liberty ! 

2 * 
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propose to do with the House of Common* The present 
House would certainly never yield up the reform measure , 
and if, as was reported and belie\ed, the present parlia- 
ment was to be immediately dissolved, there could be no 
doubt that the people would return an overwhelming 
majority of reform members in the new elections 

The Common Council of the city of London wore among 
the petitioners to parliament to refuse the supplies they 
declared that all concerned in stopping tho passago of the 
Reform Bill were enemies to their country, and they 
appointed a permanent committee, to sit from day to day, 
till the measure should be secured The Livory of London, 
assembled m Common Hall, adopted exactly tho s3mo 
course There can bo no doubt that both bodies held 
themselves ready to communicate and co-operate with 
the political unions which were expected to march up 
to London, m case of a prolongation of tho struggle 
Some of tho smaller unions discussed plans of marching 
peaceably to the metropolis and bivouacking in tho 
squares — there to wait till tho Reform Bill should become 
law Tho great Birmingham Union, now 200,000 strong, 
was to encamp on Hampstead Heath, or perhaps Fencndcn 
Heath, in order to incorporate with it bodies coming from 
the south On the movements of this Birmingham Umo i 
which had so lately Tittered its sublime vow under tho 
open sty, all eyes w-ro now turned , and there is reason 
to believe that, what passed at Birmingham immediately 
determined tho issuo of this mighty contention 

Declarations began to appear in tho lory newspapers 
that all reports of the disaffection of the Scots Greys at 
Birmingham were mere fabrications of the reformers and 
that it was a gross and scandalous falsehood that the Duke 
of Wellington could not rely upon tho soldiery Thesi 
declarations immediately showed men that such thing* 
had been said, and that tho reports were considered of 
importance , and most peoplo believed that they w c*o 
true Reflations haie since been malo which fh >w 
that there was much truth m them. There h/id been ti Ik 
of * cold iron ’ on tho Tory side, for sorao days , and a 
Duke of W ellmgton had been understood to standee Igol, 
since the 9th, 'to quiet tho country in ten days,* and an 
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attempt at mili tary government for the timo was almost 
universally looked for. What the duke’s intentions were 
precisely is not' known, and perhaps it will never he 
known; hut circumstances have been revealed which 
show that his reliance at first was more or less on the 
soldiery ; and 'that he was informed of the vain nature of 
his reliance immediately before he gave up his enterprise. 
The earliest hours of his negotiation were employed in 
sending out feelers of the disposition of the new police ; 
and Colonel Kowan’s report was unsatisfactory. From 
two of the divisions the answer was, that if it was intended 
for the police to act against the people, they could not ho 
relied on. There were some among the soldiery who re- 
ported of themselves to the same effect with the least 
possible delay, not even waiting to ho questioned ; and 
from a passage in a speech of a relative of the Duke of 
Wellington’s on the 16th, it appears that the disinclination 
to oppose the people Avas concluded to he prevalent in the 
army. In the last preceding struggle, in October, the 
Duke of Wellington had said to Mr. Potter of Manchester, 
who represented the determination of the working-classes 
to have reform : * The people of England are very quiet if 
they are left alone ; and if they won’t, there is a way to 
make them.’ In the opinion of liis relative, Mr. Wellesley, 
member for Essex, he was now, on the 16th of May, finding 
himself mistaken. Mr. Wellesley * was sorry he had shown 
so much ignorance of the character of the British people, 
in supposing that they were not fit to he trusted with those ’ 
liberties to which we, as reformers, say they are worthily 
entitled. He had told him so often; and he was astonished 
that a man of such intelligent mind — a man who had led 
them on through blood and battle, through danger to 
victory — should have so mistaken the character of the 
British people, as to suppose that the red coat could change 
the character of the man, or to imagine that the soldier 
was not a citizen.’ Some of the yeomanry corps resigned 
during the critical interval ; that of Ware being in such 
haste to declare themselves on the side of the people, that 
they assembled immediately on hearing of the retirement 
of the Whig ministry, and informed the Marquis of Salis- 
bury of their resignations by sending them at midnight 
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the large majority of whom contemplate the present and 
the future in all their interests — to enjoy the signal proof 
now gi\cn of the continuous rise and expansion oi tho 
popular element in the nation hut tho most that could 
he expected fiom Lofd Grey was to perceive and provide 
for tho fact in tho noblest and the amplest manner ITis 
associations were too much concerned with tho past to 
admit of his rojoicing with an unmingled joy Many of 
us who rejoiced without drawhich at tho time, and held 
the strongest opinions of the folly and selfishness of the 
Tory peers, can now see that they really were much to he 
pitied , that it w as truo that * tho balanco of tho constitu- 
tion was destroyed , * and that the change was something 
audacious and unheard of In as far os theso things woro 
true, tho Conservatu o peers had a claim to tho sympathy 
of all thoughtful persons m their regrets Their fault and 
folly lay — that fault and folly' which depmed them of 
popular sympathy — in supposing that tho operations of 
time could ho resisted, and their own position maintained, 
hy a mere refusal to gi\c way They lost moro than thoy 
need have doner hy a foolish and ungracious resistance, 
which scried hut to comploto and to proclaim their 
humiliation It is a fact not to ho domed, that, as tho 
Kingly pow or had heforo descended to a seat lower than 
that of parliament, the Houso of Peers now tooh rank in 
the got ernment below tho Commons It u ill over stand m 
history that tho House of Commons became tho truo 
governing power in Great Britain in 1832, and that from 
that date tho other powers existed, not hy their own 
strength, but by a general agreement founded on considera- 
tions ns well of broad utility, as of decorum and ancient 
affection In as far as tho House of Fecra w as now proved 
to ho destined hencoforward — as tho royal function had 
for some time been— to exist only hy consent of tho people 
at largo, it might ho trnly said that the constitution was 
destroyed, and tho prime-minister who had conducted 
tho process could not bo insensible, oven m tho moment of 
his triumph to tho seriousness and antiquarian melancholy 
of tho fact lion ever com meed he might hoof tho historical 
gloncs which were to anso out of it 

By tho Reform Bill, as pa«scd the representative sy»tm 
of tho British Islands became this 
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In England, the counlv constituencies, which' had before 
been fifty-two. returning ninety-four members. wove now 
increased by the division of counties to oightv-t\vo con- 
stituencies, returning 159 memlwrs. In Ireland there was 
no change. In Scotland, the number of constituencies 
and members remained ns before, but some shifting too): 
place to secure a more equitable representation. The 
great increase in the county representation is the chief of 
those features which would soon cause the measure to 
ho called — as Lords Grey and Althovp predicted — 1 the 
most aristocratic measure that ever passed the House of 
Commons.’ 

All boroughs whose population was, according to the 
census of 1831, under 2000, were disfranchised. Eifty-six 
English boroughs, which before returned 111 members, 
were thus extinguished as constituencies. Such boroughs 
as had a population under *1000, and had hitherto returned 
two representatives, were now to liavc one. These being 
thirty in number, thirty members wero thus reduced. The 
united boroughs of Weymouth and Mclcombc Regis wero 
now to send two members instead of four; and thus 
was -the total reduction of 1*13 old borough members pro- 
vided for. 

As the total number of representatives was not to bo 
altered, as decided by the Ilouso of Commons, the J*J3 
wero to be distributed over now' or newly arranged con- 
stituencies. New and large constituencies in England 
and Wales received G3. The metropolitan districts and 
other boroughs with a population of 25,000 and upwards, 
wero now to return two members each ; and these took rip 
22 more. The remaining 21 wero to be returned by 2 1 
boroughs whose population amounted to 12,000 and 1131- 
wards. In Ireland, the increase of the representation was 
only from 35 to 39 members; with an additional member 
given to Dublin University. In .Scotland, there was much 
redistribution of the franchise, and change in the formation 
of constituencies ; and the number of town representatives 
was raised from 15 to 23. 

_ There was much changing of boundaries where a j 
bon bad grown up outside tbo old limits, and in: 
limits to the boroughs which bad a largo new popul: 
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pauper class , that the honest and independent of their order 
were drawn, down faster and faster into pauperism , that 
the class of smalt shopkeepers w ere becoming, m increasing 
numbers unable to pay rates, and compelled, instead, to 
apply for relief, that country parishes were exhibiting 
themselves, with less and less shame, as scenes of un- 
principled jobbing and scandalous vice, w hero every one 
who could, thrust his hand into the public purse, where 
the honest and independent became the victims of the 
knavish and reckless, where the unchasto might prosper 
while the chaste must starve, where the capitalists of tho 
parish must sink under tho coalition between tho mflgis 
tracy and the paupers, and w hero rum impended over all 
Tho amount of money expended for tho relief of tho poor 
in England and Wales had risen in half a century from 
under two millions to abovo seven millions per annum, 
and this vast expenditure went to increiso instead of to 
relievo tho pauperism of tho county Hero was this 
enormous tax, becoming ruinous by annual increase, less 
production from tho land, less industry among tho labourers, 
more vice, moro miser) , a grpat race of illegitimate children 
growing up, riots by da), fires bj night, tho stout heart of 
England sinking, and likely to bo soon broken , and all 
from the existence of a poor law bj stem for whoso repe il 
or alteration tbero was no popular demand, while it was 
certain that every item of it would l>o clutched fast to tho 
last moment by parties and persons tho most difficult to 
deal with, from their lack of either enlightenment or 
public principle Next to the reform question, tho gravest 
’ ’ ” of the nowmimstn 

cssuro upon tho ]>oor- 
ratobytha rcsourco of emigration, tho question was, how was 
it to l>o done? — where wero tho people to go 7 '1 ho tru ’ 
principles of colonisation wero on tho eve of being ni 
nounced, but the) wero not Jet understood, and th re 
was tho storj of tho Swan liner settlement, new and dn* 
heartening witlun e\er^ man’s knowledge 1 ho Swan 
Ihvcr settlement dates from 1829 as a British colon* 
Tho accounts given of tho district, on tho western coi>t of 
Now Holland, b) Captain Stirling, who !>"<nmo its fin>* 
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governor, caused the grandest expectations. And the fault 
of the failure did not lie in any deception about the 
natural advantages of the place. The fault 'was in ignor- 
ance of the first principles of colonisation. Vast tracts of 
land were sold or granted to individuals. The colony 
was to be exempted, as a favour, from any importation of 
convicts. The settlers were to be allowed 200 acres of 
land for every labouring man, woman, or child above ten 
years of age, that they should import into the colony ; 
and forty acres of land were given, up to the end of 1830, 
for every amount 'of £3 imported into the settlement in 
any shape. Thus land superabounded in proportion to 
capital; and the capital brought in, though so scanty 
in proportion to the land, abounded in proportion to the 
labour. The richest of the colonists could obtain no 
labourers; and they sat down upon their lands, surrounded 
by their rotting goods, their useless tools, and the frames 
of houses which there were no hands to erect; without 
shelter, and certain soon to be without food, if more labour 
could not be obtained. Instead of more, there was daily 
less, as the few labourers who. were on the spot made use 
of’ their first exorbitant earnings to possess themselves of 
enough of the cheap land to make them their own masters. 
Now it appeared that the secret of the success of other 
settlements, pitied for their liability to convict immigration, 
was in their convict labour ; and the Swan River colonists 
petitioned the government at home to send them convicts 
to save them from destruction. Some of the settlers 
wandered away, as they could find opportunity, to other 
colonies, stript of everything, or carrying the mere wrecks 
of their expensive outfit, and declaring of the famous 
Swan River district, ‘ It is a country to break one’s heart ;’ 
and, people at home heard such tales of perplexity and 
disaster as shook the popular confidence in emigration as a 
resource, and might well make the government hesitate in 
regarding it as a remedy, in any degree, for the intolerable 
pressure upon the poor-rate. 

And what was the state of older colonies? The moral 
sense of the nation must be met in regard to the abolition 
of slavery. From the time of the issue 
circular in Canning’s day — from the time t 
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all It may be said, and it was said, that a great part of 
the capacity for government consists in securing good 
service The Whig ministers pleaded that a man must 
himsolf understand the busmens he wants to liavo dono 1 
before he can secure good servico from fresh hands How- 
ever this may be, the fact was that tlie^ w ere incessantly 
complaining of hardship and misadventure from this cause 
It is certain also that their power, popularit) , and useful- 
ness were serious!) impaired bj the imperfection of the 
work they produced, and the flaws in the soliorocs tho> 
proposed Perfection of detail might havo sufficed in tho 

ip, and com 
the irapedi 

A , whore both 

tho compensating powers Were absent, it is a strong proof 
how enthusiastic was the national trust that tho Whig 
ministers wero enabled to carry tbe noblo senes of reforms 
for which they ha™ a claim to tho acknowledgments of far 
future generations 


CHAPTER VII. 

Civil List — Tensions — Regal Income — Tanpensm — Confusion of 
Poverty with Tanpensm — New Poor-law — Its TnDCiples — Its 
Machinery — Reception of the Measure — Its Tass'igo and Operation 
— Tactory Children 

Befope tho ■Wellington administration went out, tho 
House of Commons had resolved that a select committee 
should exammo tho civil list, in order to eeparato tho 
proper expenditure of tho crown from a largo and various 
expenditure of another kind winch ought to ho under the 
control of parliament, but was not so, from its coming 
arbitrarily under tho head of civil list expenditure Tho 
king and his now ministers went hcartil) to work to 
carry out tho pleasure of tho Commons and correct tho 
abuses of tho old system Tho conduct of tho sovereign 
on this occasion was verj honourable to lum As an 
honest, plain minded man, it was probably more sal is 
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factory to him' to have a certain defined income, paid 
and accounted for quarterly, than to he troubled with a 
dozen kinds of revenue, necessitating a vast complication 
of accounts, and causing him to he continually vexed with 
applications and complaints about pensions and fanciful 
claims, and harassed by periodical inquiries and censures 
in parliament about the pension list. He might see how 
much ease and relief he would gain by turning over the 
whole business to parliament for re-arrangement ; but that 
he did see this from the station of the throne was such 
a proof of good sense, and the grace with which he 
surrendered everything to the judgment of his ministers 
and parliament was so entire, that his popularity was as 
much strengthened as it could be by any one act. He and 
the queen relinquished all their annuities ; and he placed 
at the disposal of his faithful Commons his whole interest 
for life in all hereditary revenues, droits of the crown, and 
casual income from any source whatever, trusting to their 
judgment and affection to make sufficient provision for the 
dignity of the royal function, and for the comfort of 
himself and his consort. 

How was the time for the reformers and economists of 
the House to speak their minds about the pension list, 
and to learn all that could be told about it. From this 
time forward there was to be no more mystery about the- 
granting of pensions. The yearly amount was to be fixed 
and all secrecy was to be put an end to. There are many 
at this day who think it a matter of regret that the 
occasion was not used for establishing an honourable 
system of rewards for public service, not official, such as 
might befit a people now awakening to a sense of tbe- 
value and dignity of science, literature, and art. For the 
best benefactors of society — its sages, philosophers, authors, 
and artists, men whose pursuits are the least likely to 
obtain pecuniary recompense — there is in England no 
appropriation worthy of government to offer, or of them 
to receive. The amount left at the disposal of the 
sovereign is destined for any kind or degree of real or 
imagined service, and is far too trifling to be of use in/^ 
encouragement of lofty pursuit, or the re- : 
service. It has to be offered with an apok - 
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shameless petitioner was no longer to cari} home so mam 
shillings or loaves for so mam children, while his moro 
honourable neighbour not onlj went without, but bore 
part of tho cost Henceforth the indigent must come 
into tho workhouse for relief if he must ha\e it Thcro 
stood tho great house — with shelter, clothing, and food for 
tho destitute who choso to claim it , but, in justice to tho 
independent poor, and to society at large thcro wero 
conditions belonging to this relief which ought never to 
have been objected to by reasonable persons however 
irksome they might and must he to tho ldlo, dissolute and 
extremely ignormt, who form a large proportion of tho 
pauper class One condition was, that tho able bodied 
should work — should do a certain amount of work for 
every meaL The} might go out after tho ovpirition of 
twent} four hours, but while in tho house the} must 
work The men women, and children must bo scpaiatcd , 
and the able bodied and infirm Tho separation of tho 
men and women — husbands nnd wives among otheis — 
was absolutely ncccssarj to common deccnc}, in an 
establishment like a workhouso, nnd that of husbands 
and waves was required b} ever} consideration of justice 
to tho stato, which could not rear a rnco of p mpers within 
tho workhouso, to tho prevention of virtuous marriage 
without That tho aged and infirm should bo separated 
from tho able-bodied was necessary to their own quiet nnd 
comfort Their diet included indulgences winch others 
could not have, and tho turbulenco of sturdy paupers 
was no fit spectacle for them That tho children should 
bo segregated was necessary to their moral safety and 
educational training bo part of tho new law has 
occasioned moro complaint and opposition than this work- 
houso classification nnd no part is moro clcarl} defensible 
from over} point of mow, or moro caidcntl) neccs°ar) 
Because tho workhouses could not bo permitted t> 1« 
rookeries for pauper families to roost in, the} wero called 
prisons , though every man could go out with 1m fatnili 
an} da}, and was kept m onl} li} tho inducement of a 
maintenance As for tho effects of tho separation and 
training of tho children, a curious light is thrown upon 
tho subject b} a discussion which took placo a few }i\aw 



after the reform v as fmmmtc-1 — a among 

certain barristers on eircmr. a Large r ameer of •whore, 
were dininz together. wnen. some c:rcnm c tance led them 
to compare their observations cm workhouse schools. 
Prom the encouragement given to cissolntenes? by the old 
poor-law, the first series of children in the workhomes of 
some of the rural districts were almost all illegitimate. 
The question discussed by these barristers was, what the 
effect on the disrepute of illegitimacy was likely to be, 


in the course 


of 


another 


general : on. 


of the manifest 


superiority of the children educated in the workhouses 
over those of the neighbouring peasantry bom in wedlock. 
The practical conclusion was, that the children of the 
independent labourers must he educated up to the work 
house schooling point, and as much beyond it as possible. 

In order to a complete and economical classification in 
the workhouses, and for other obvious reasons, the new 
act provided for unions of parishes — the rating and ex- 
penditure of the rates remaining a separate concern. Thus, 
instead of half-a-dozen small, expensive, and ill-arranged 
establishments in as many different parishes, one central 
house, properly prepared for its purposes, would answer 
all objects, and he under a completely conspicuous manage- 
ment. To afford the necessary control over such a system 
— a system so new and unwelcome to a host of local 
authorities and managers — a central board was indispens- 
able, by whose orders, and through whose assistant-com- 
missioners, everything was to he arranged, and to whom all 
appeals were to be directed. The central board was to 
consist of three commissioners ; and the assistant-commis- 
sioners were at first twenty-one, diminishing to nine as 
the new organisation was completed. No change was 
proposed in regard to the rateability of property, or the 
mode of collecting the rate. The business of tho new net 
was with the application of the rate when collected. The 
distribution was loft to guardians and select vestries; and, 
in the absence of these authorities, to overseers. Tho 
discretionary power of magistrates was much contracted, 
none being loft which could interfere with tho main aim 
of the reform — the subordinating tho condition of tho 
pauper to that of the independent labourer. 
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must bo remembered — to deal -with the needs of our large 
manufacturing towns as any other poor law would has © 
been Of tins we ah ill have to speak under its own date, 
as al«o of the champs, found to ho necesusan m tho applies 
tion of tho Amendment Act , but, from fir-t to last, its 


administration, and of the pregnant victories of tho peace 
Tho poor lav. mquira was not tho only one wlncli dis- 
closed facts of gtnlt and mioera m oursoual St a to which 
might have lam concealed under tho excitements of war, 
but which became gradually rove.aled amidst tho quietude 
of peacu Tho poor-law commissioners bad discovered 
bow brutal and wretched was tho condition of tho children 
of rural labourers in too manj districts of tho country , of 
children who struggled with tho pi ga for food during tho 
da\ — doing nothing useful, learning nothing which raised 
them above tho beasts of tho field , and at night huddled 
down on damp straw, under a roof of rotten thatch , or 
went out to cam* poached game, or firo the farmers* 
stacks Another picture, equalU mournful, was presented 
from tho ficton district*. Throughout the manufacturing 
districts, m ordiuan years, there ought to bo a sufficient 
proa lsion for nil who are not behind their times , like tho 
poor handloom w eaa ers, who would havo power-looms put 
dovni, to give them work Sncli cannot bo o’VctnaUa 
aided , but among other clas.es if thcro were scn«e, know- 
ledge, and goodnt-is, there need have l>oen 1 o poverty at 
tho tune wo speak of Tins kiowledge and goodne**, 
however, are what the nation has taken no pains to enlti 
vnte m the mass, and to diPu^e among tho climes which 
are least able to desire them f r themselves , ard 1 cnee 
has ansen the miserv the unspeakable disgrace, of the 
corruption of tho parental relatu n among large nurobtn 
of our people At tho time now under review, it became 
known that pannts *dd their chillren to excessive 
labour , and it lias since become known that a considerable 
number have sold them to death through tho luir:af-el c l' < 
— actually poisoned them for the sake of the I anal m rev, 
after entering tho clubs fur the very purpose When Mr 
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Sadler and Lord Asliley brought forward the subject of 
the oppression of the factory children in 1833, the question 
of le°nl protection to these children was as difficult a ono 
as could be brought under the notice of any ministry and 
parliament. It is admitted by the most sagacious to bo 
an insoluble difficulty. By guilty neglect we had brought 
ourselves into an inextricable embarrassment, winch has 
become only more apparent, and not less perplexing to 
deal with, during all the discussion which has taken placo 
from that day to this. Amidst much legislation which 
has been ventured upon, the question is apparently as far 
as ever from being settled — the great question, whether 
effectual legislation is possible between parents and 
children, and in defiance of the great natural laws which 
regulate the operation of labour and capital. By our 
guilty neglect we had placed in abeyance the still greater 
natural laws of the human heart, which alone can overrule 
economical laws; and now we were reduced to try tho 
fearful experiment whether, by interposing thus late with 
feeble arbitrary decrees and arrangements, we were likely 
to mitigate or aggravate the existing evil. 

Here were children — little creatures whose life should 
have been spent in growing, in body and mind — employed 
all day and far into the night, in the monotonous and 
stupefying work of spinning in the mills. Most of the 
mills were found to be fairly wholesome ; the owners were 
not oppressors ; the pay was good ; the work was not in 
itself severe, or otherwise objectionable; and all repre- 
sentations of the case as, generally speaking, worse than 
this, were found to be untrue. But it was too true that tho 
parents let out their children to that class of middlemen, 
the spinners, from whom neither the care of parents nor 
the consideration of educated masters was to be looked 
for ; and the children were kept too long standing — too 
long awake too long on the stretch over work which was 
not in itself of a hurtful nature. People who thought 
only of the children’s instant welfare, and not of the con- 
siderations of justice and of actual practicability with 
which the case was complicated, clamoured for a law 
winch should restrict the hours of labour, and determine 
the ages. of the persons who should he employed in the 
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Hastings. 

V — Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings— Political Let 
ters on the AmencanWar, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia 
VI — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments— 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c With a 

General Index 

MI A \ III -Speeches on the Im 
oeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and Letters. 
With Index 2 vots. 

3 r 6 d each 

Life lly Sir J Prior 3 r to 


B RO WNE S (Sir Thomaa) Work* 
Edited b> Simon W ilkin 3 vol». 
3 r fxi each 

BUCHANAN 8 Dictionary of 
Science and Technical Terms 
used m Ihilosophy, Literature 
Professions Commerce, Arts, and 
Trades 6i 

BURKES Works, Ssols. y 6d 
each 

I — ' \ indication of Natural So 
ctety — Lssay on the Sub- 
1 me and Beautiful and 
various Political Sfiscef 
lames 

II —Reflections on the French 
I evo utton — Letters re 
tatinK to the Bristol Hee 
Don -Speech on Fox* 
Last Inda Bill, ^.c 


BURN ET 3 Evelina By F ranees 
Burney (Wme DArllay) With 
an Iniroduction and Notes by 
A R libs. 3* to 

CecRta With an Introduc 

tion and Notes ty A K FJIt*. 
2 volx y &/ each 

BURN (It ) Ancient Romo and 
ita Neighbourhood An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Punna 
the City and the Campapna, f if 
the use of Travellers By Robert 
Burn M A W fill nomerou* 
IHuitraiicms Mapv llsn* 
71 6/ 


BURNS (Robert) Life ol Rr 
} (, Lock! art DC I- A 

rewand enHig-1 F hti o If 

%i el ! y Wilhtm ^ t 

y 6kt 
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BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melanoholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

BURTON (Sir R. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a PilgrimaG® to 
Al-Madlnah and Mecoah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
35. 6 d. each. 

This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author's latest 
notes 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 3*. 6 d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 2S Illus- 
trations. 5 s. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5 s. 
each. 

CJ 32 SAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars. Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
cr. 

CAMOENS’ Lusiad ; or, the Dis- 
covery' of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M C.P. 3*. 6 d. 

CARAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 3*. 6 d. 

CARLYLE’S Sartor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 5-r. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6 s. 

[ Vol. If. out of print. 


CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Aslronomy, and 
Horology. 1S1 Woodcuts. 5*. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6 s. 

Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6 s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egcrton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6 s. 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. 5 r. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5 s. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 s. 6 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Mottcaux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3 s. 6d. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. ]■ 
Gyll. 3-t. 6 d,. 

Exemplary Novels, Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly ■ 3 s - 

CHAUCER'S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Be 11 - 

Edition, wilh a Preliminary Jsssaj 

by Prof. W. V 
vols. 3*. 6 d 
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An Alphabetical List 0} Books 


CHESS CONGRESS of 1862 
A Collection of the Games played 
Edited by J Lowenthal 5 1 
CHEVREUL on Colour Trans 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5-r , or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
6 a 

CBXLLINGWORTH S Religion 
of Protestants A Safe Way to 
Salvation 3* 6 d 
CHINA, Pictorial Descriptive 
and Historical \\ ith Map and 
rcarly 100 Illistrations 51 
CHRONICLES OF THE ORU 
SADES Contemporary Narra 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf 
and of the Crusade at St Louis 
l y Ixird John de Joinville 5* 
CICERO’S Orations Translated 
by Prof C D Yongc, M A 4 
vof». 5 s each 

Letters Translated by Evelyn 

S Shuckburgh 4\ols 5 s each 

On Oratory and Orators 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus Translated bj the Rev 
J S Watson, M A 5/ 

On the Nature of the Gods 

Divination, hate, Laws a he 
public, Consul hip Translated 
by Prof C D \onge, M-A , and 
Francis Tarham 5* 

Academics, De him bus, and 

Tmculan Questions By Prof 
C D \rnge M A p 
CICEROS Offices or. Moral 
Duties Cato Major, an tvay 
on Oil Aj,e, Larfrcrs, an issaj 
on 1 ticndship, Scipios Dream 
Tarufoxes letter to Quintus on 
Magtstra ts Tran later! l) C R 
b ?in< n Is. Jr M 
CORNELIUS NLPOS St* 
JtvrtF. 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry 18th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J R 
Planch£, Rouge Croix With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations 5 r Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
*S T 

CLASSIC TALES containing 
Rasselas Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver s Travels, and The Senti 
mental Journey 31 6 d 

COLERIDGES (S T) Friend 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics and Religion 3r 6 d 
— — Aids to Reflection and the 
Concessions of an Inquirin« 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
of Common Traylk 3 s 6 d 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets Lditcd 1 >> T Ashe p <*f 
— — Blographla Lltcraria to 
j,ether with Two lay Sermons 
3 ' 

Table Talk and Omnlana 

Edited by T Ad e B A p M 

MlsocIIanica Alsthotio and 

Literary to which is ndled 
nit Theory or Life Col 
tectcd and arranged liy T Afhe 
BA p (xi 

COMTES roaltlvo PbUooophy 
Translated and condensed b) 
Harriet Martineau With Intro 
iluclion b) brederte Harrison 
3 vols. Si each 

COMTES Philosophy of the 
Sciences l>emg an 1 xjwMtion of 
the f rmcij Ira of tie Ctun dt 
Phtlosofhit lost toe II) O ff 
Lewes, 5» 

CONDF S Illatory of the Do 
minion of tho Arabs in Spain 
Trar tiled »y Mr* 3 

volt p 6./ rich 
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COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Pei sons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 18S3. 

2 vols. 5-r. each. 

GOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3-r. 6d. 
each. 

%* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 

1 or. 6d, 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 1 
1848. 4 vols. y. 6cl. each. 

C KAIK’S (G. L. ) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5s. 

CRUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. $s. 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 

A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans 
lated by the Rev, H. F. Cary, 
M.A. y- 6d. 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised, Willi Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Lileial 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5 s - 

— The Purgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 55. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History o t 
Louis XI., by jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 
each. 

DEEOFl’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cav.alier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronlce, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Davies. 

V. — History of theGreat Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

Vtl. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLMIQ on Ccmsik= r ' rr 
of England. 

Macgregor. y 
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DEMMIN S History of Arms 
and Armour from ihe Earliest 
Period Bj Auguste Demrnrn 
Translated by C C Black, M \ 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7 x 6d 

DEMOSTHENES Orations 
Translated by C Rann Kennedy 
5 vols. Vol I 3 s U , Vols 
II -V , 5x each 

DE STAEL S Corinne or Italy 
By Madame de Stael Trans 
lated by Emily Baldwin an 1 
Paulina Driver y 6d 

DEWEY'S Logic or the Science 
of Inference A Popular Manual 
By J Devey $s 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations including 
Proverbs Maxims Mottoes Law 
Terms and Phrases With all the 
uantitles marked, and Fnglsh 
ranslations With Index Ver 
botum (622 pages) Sr 

DICTIONARY of Obsoleto and 
Provincial English. Compile 1 
bj Thomas W right, M A , F S A , 
&c 2 vols 5 r cach 

DIDRON S Christian Icono 
graphy a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages Trans 
lated ly E J Millington an l 
completed by Margaret Stokes 
With 240 Illustrations 2 vols 
5* each 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers Translated tty 
I rof C D \ onge, M A 5* 

DOBREES Adversaria I due! 

I y the late 1 rof \\ agner s sols 
Jr each 

DODD S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Fp grammatic 
Literature of Ancient Median al 
an 1 Modem Times. Ty ihe he* 
Henry Ihtlio Dodd, M A Ox 
f>tl anl Edition, revised anl 
enlarged 6 r 


, DONALDSON S The Theatre of 
J the Greeks A Treatise on the 

! History and Exhibition of the 

Greek Drama, With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 I Ians By John 
William Donaldson, D D 5x 
DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
E irope By John William Draper 
M D , LL D 2 vols 5x each 
DUNLOP S History of Fiction. 
A new E htion Revised by 
Henry Wilson 2 vols $r each 
DYER (Dr T H) Pompeii its 
Buildings and Antiquities By 
T II Djer, LLD With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, n large 
Map and a Plan of the Forum 
7 x 6d 

- — TheCltyorRome its History 
and Monuments. With Ultstra 
t ons 5x 

DYER (T F T) British Popular 
Customs Present and Past. 
An Account of the vartous Games 
and Customs associate 1 with Dif 
ferent Days of the \eir in the 
British Isles arranger! accorlmg 
to the Calendar B) the I ev 
T F Thisclton Dyer, M A 5* 
EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES 
TINF Editel ly Thomas 
Wright M \ With Map of 
Jerusalem 5r 

EBERS Egyptian Princess. \n 
Historical Novel By C»e<rge 
tlKrs. Translate l I y I s 
Buchl eim 31 6./ 
EDGEWORTHS S orte* for 
Children With S 111 stratlons 
l>y L. hpeed jr 6/ 

ELZE 3 WlUIam Shakespeare 
Ver SiiAivrvriAfcv 
FMERSONS Works 3 * 
y 6J each 

I — Issajs, Lectures anl loems 
II —I n«l vh Trail* Nature an I 
Con fuet of Lift* 
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Emerson’s Works continued. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5*. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 55-. each. 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. $s. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 

EUTROPIUS . — See Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M.A. 51. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5 s. each. 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

FIE L DING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3-f. 6 d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 5 s. 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 51. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 31. 6 d. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3*. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
3 s. 6d. 

Fosteriana. Selected and 

Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 3 s. 6d. 

GASPARY’S HiBtory of Italian 
Llterattire. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3-r. 6d. 

GEO p'FRHiY OF MONMOUTH, 

- Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. 

Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard. Hooper, 
B.A. $s. 

GIL DAS, CL 
0. E. Ch. 
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GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire Complete 
ami Unabndgel with Variorum 
Notes Edited by an Engl sh 
Churchman With 2 Maps and 
Portrait ? vols. 3* 6d each 
GILBART S History Principles 
and Practice of Banking By 
the late ) W Gilbart F R S 
New Edition, revised by A S 
Michie 2 vols (Or 
GIB BLAS The Adventures of 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett With 24 1 
Engravings on Steel after Smirke 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik 
shank 6r 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS 
Historical Works Translated 
by Th Forester M A , and Sir 
R Colt Hoare Reused Edition 
Edited by Thomas Wright M A , 
FSA 5» 

GOETHE S Faust Tart I Ger 
man Text with Hayward s Prose 
Translation and Notes Revised 
by C A. Buchheim, Ph D 51 
OOETHE 3 Works Translated 
into English by various hards 
14 vols 3r each 
I and II — Autobiography and 
Annals 

III — Faust Two Parts, com 
plete (Swan wick ) 

IV — Novels and Tales 
V — Wilhelm Master’s Appren 
ticeship 

VI —Conversations with Eckcr 
mann and Soret 
VIII — Dramatic Works 
IX —Wilhelm Masters Travels 
's —Tour m Italy, and Second 
Residence in Pome 

XI —Miscellaneous Travels, 

XII — Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters, 

\IH — -Correspjndence with Zeller 
XIV — Rcineke Fox, West Eastern 
Divan and Achillcid 


GOLDSMITH S Works A new 
Edition, by J W M Cibb^ 5 
vols 31 6 d each 

GRAMMONT 3 Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited b) 
Sir Walt-r Scott Together with 
the Boscorel Tracts, including 
two not before published, «lc 
New Edition 5 s 

GRAY S Letters Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason Edited by the Lev 
D C. Tove>, M A Vol I 
jS (hi [ Vol 11 ui the frets 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY Trans 
lated by George Burges, M A 51 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello 
dorus Longus and Achillea 
Tatlus— vii , The Adventures of 
Theagenes A Cbanclea , Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe T ran? 
lated by Rev R Smith, M A* 

V 

GREGORYS Lectors on tho 
Evidences Dootrinca & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr Ohnthus Gregory 31 6 A 


GREENE MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON Toems ot 
Edited by Robert Bell 3J 6J 


GRIMMS TALES With the 
Notes of the Ongiml Translated 
by Mrs A Hunt With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang M A 
2 vols. 3* each 

Gammer Orotbcl or G« 

man Fairy Tales and lotwW 
Stones- Containing « r* l( T 
Tales. Tim* by Edgar Tartar 
With numerous W oodcuts a ter 
George Cru kshank an l iJJJss'g 
Gnram y t>J 


GROS*jI 5 J'.rco Vl.rorll 
TntnUri •'> f n . Tfc 

Hall*!, rentoc! ir * 

iwlrC.'! I V kL 
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GUIZOT'S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Uazlitt. 3f. 6 d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Uazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6 d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
• 3x. 6 d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. y. 

HARDWICK' S History of the 
Artioles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5 s. 

HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German byS. Mendel. 31. 6 d. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
31. 6 d, each. 

1 . — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. - Scarlet Letter, andthe House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Uazlitt. 35. 6 d. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
y. 6 d. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 35. 6 d. 

The Plain. Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3 s. 6 d. 

Round Table, y. 6d. 


t S 


HAZLITT’S Sketches and 
Essays. 3^. 6 d. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Uazlitt. 31. 6 d. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5*. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibrce, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3 j. 6 d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. y. 6 d. 

HELP’S Life of Chrlstophor 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps. 

K. C.B. y. 6 d. 

HELP’S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

Life of Plzarro. y. 6 d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3x. 6 d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents Of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5x. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6 s. 

HENRY' OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T, Forester, M.A. 5 s. 


An Alphabetical List of Books 


HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition i HUGOS (Victor) Dramatic 
of the Book of the Psalms, jr Works IIcrnom-Kny BJi>— 
HEDIODORUS Theogenes and The King s Diversion Translated 

Ghar’oloa. — «£,■* Grfek Ro , S?” ^aton Crostarui tni 

MANCES. * Slou«t. 3j 6J 


HERODOTUS Translated bj the 
Rev Henry Cat}, M A. $s 6J 
— Notes oh. Original and '*e> 
lected front the bey Comment* 
tot*. B\ D \\ Turner, M A 

With Coloumi Map* 5 1 

Analysis and Summary of 

It) J T Wheeler « 

HESIOD CALLIMACHUS and 
THEOGNIS Translated by the 
Re> \ Banks, \l \ et 
HOFFMANN’S (E T W ) The 
SerapJoa Brethren. Translated 
from th* Leman b) Lt Col Alev 
hissing 2 voK 3f tvi each 
HOLBEIN S Dance o' Death 
and Bible Cuts Upward* of 150 
Subjec's, er craved in fac^tmle, 
with Introduction and De<cnp 
turns by Francis I\>ucc and Dr 
Thomas IrogtwU Dxbden $r 
HOMEK S Iliad. Tran'h'el into 
Lr^U-h Pave by T A Buckle) , 
B.A SJ 

Odys*ey Hymns tpu;ram« 

and Battle of the hrt^s and Mice 
Translat'd into English Prose l » 
T. \ Tuckle), 1 WA 5 * 

— Sr «&• ropR. 

HOOPERS (O ) Waterloo The 
Downfall cf the First Napo 
Icon a ] listcwy cf the Campaign 
ct iSic. ry l.'or^e Hooper 
W 1 h Maps and 1’ ans Jr <d 

The Campaign of Sedan 

The Downfall of t^e ''teen l E « 
psre, August ~ Sep. m*»e» t’syo 
\Vi h General Map an i '•is t brs 
sT Isa' tie y Af 
HORACE A new literal Vrwc 
translation, by A- HacaC'ca Eryw, 
LL.D. y. I 


Poems, chief) L) neal Tran- 
ced bj vinous M riter* now £r*t 
collected by J H L. Wiliams 
3* W 

HUMBOLDT S Cosmo* Tran* 
Uted h> E. C Oll£, II II Paul 
and \\ b Drills, F I.S 5\\k 
31 &f each, excepting A ol V 5*. 

Personal Narmlva of hts 

TraseUto the Equinoctial rvcgtoos 
of Vnene-i during the years i?yp- 
i 4 ^. Translated b) T Ross. j 
rob Si each 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott* and H G Bohn 
5* 

HUMPHREYS Com Collectors 
Manual. B) H N Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on \\ cod and Steel 2 voK $r 
each 

HUNGARY us History and Re- 
voLtmn, together with a erq ous 
Memoir of Kossuth y 6/ 
HUTCHINSON (Colonel) Me- 
moir* of the life of. By hi* 
Widow , Lucy together wi h her 
Autobocraphy, and an Aceo<_rt 
of the Sieve of Lathom House 
31 

HUNT’S Poe jy of Science. By 
Richard Hun 3rd Fdi ion, te 
vised and enlarged 51 
INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY A Pictorial. De 
fcripUvo and Historic* Ac 
count, trxvm the Lailjcst Tm_e« 
to the Annexation of the Purrs’'* 
wi h upwards of 100 Engran-gt 
10W oM, and a Map 4* 
INGULPirH Chronicle* of the 
Abbey of CroyUnd »i h t fc e 
CO*Tt*V VtlON It 1 etcr of I l- 1 * 1 
and ether W n era. Tranali <*! If 

H. T. RB-T, HA *• 
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IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15V0IS. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3-r. 6<V. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstcad Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria , A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XI. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon 
neville, U.S.A., Wolferl’s 
Roost. i 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV. — Life of George Wash 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 

3 .s'. 6d. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. If. Freese, M.A. 
Vo). I. Sr. 

JAMES’S (G. P R.) Life of 
RIohard Ccbut de Lion. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

The Life and Times of Louis- 

XXV. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs Jameson. 
3r. 6 d. - 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings, sr. 


JESSE’S (J. H.) Mem oil's of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5.0 each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits, jr. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Holes. 3 yols. 3*. 6 d. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Wbiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A, R. Shllleto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3/. 6d. each. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5-r. 

JUKES.BROWNE (A. J.), Tho 
Building of the British Isles: 
j a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 

1 revised, Js. 6d. 

■ Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7-r. 6 d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor, Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosopbical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5 s. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M A. 
5 r - 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. SlJL- 
PIOIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M. A. 5-r. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d. ■ . 
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KANT S Critique of Pure Reason 
Translated byj M D Meikle 
John 5r 

Prolegomena and Mo'-a 

pfayeleal Foundation sofNa tural 
Science Translated byE Belfort 
Bax Sf 

KEIGHTLEYS (Thomas) My 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph D , LL D 
With ia Plates from the Antique 

S f 

Fairy Mythology illustrate 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Vanous Countries Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank 51 

LA FONTAINES Fables Trans 
lated into English Verse by El zur 
Wright New Edition with Notes 
byj W M Gibbs 31 6d 
LAMARTINE S History of tbe 
Girondists Translated by H T 
Rycie 3 vols 31 6 d each 

• History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists) 

4 vols 3r 6 d each 

• History of the French Re 

volution of 1848 y ^ 

LAMB S (Charles) Essays of EUa 
and Eliana Complete Edition | 
y 6d 

Specimens of English Dra 

matlo Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, y 6 a 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb By Serjeant 
Talfourd New Edition revised, 
by \V Carew Hazlitt 2 vols 
y 6 J each 

LANZTS History of Painting In 
Italy, from the Fenod of the 
Revival of the tme Arts to the 
tnd of the Eighteenth Century 
Translated b> Phomas I oscoe 
ivols V & each 


I LAPPENBERG S History of 
England under the Anglo 
Saxon Kings Translated by 
B Thorpe, F S A New edition, 
revised by E C, Oft£ j- vols. 
3z 6</ each 

LECTURES ON PAINTING 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseh Edited 
by R VVornum 5r 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting Trans 
lated by J F Rigaud, R A 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Broun With numerous 
Plates 5J 

LELAND S Itinerary Edited by 
[ Laurence Gomme, F S A Vol l 
[In the Press 
LRPSIUS S Letters from Egypt 
Ethiopia and the Peninsnla of 
Sinai Translated by L an! 

J B Homer With Maps. 5 r 
LESSINGS Dramatic Works 
Complete Edited b) T mest Bell 
M A With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern 2 vols 
3r 6 it each 

Lackoon DramaUo Notes 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ano'ents Trans 
lated 1)FC Beasley and 1 Ielen 
Zimmcm. Edited hy Edward 
Bell, M A With a IronJupiece 
of the Laokoon group 3r 6>/ 
LILLY’S Introduction to Astro 
logy With a Gramma* of 
AstrOLOCY and Tables for Ca! 
culating Nativities bj Zadkfef S' 
LIVY’S History of Romo Tram 
lated b> Dr Spilhn C Idmonh 
in 5 others 4 voh $s each 
i LOCKE’S Philosophical Work* 

Ld ted l y J A St John 2 voK 
31 6./ each 

Life and Letters By l/» J 

King y OJ 

LOCKHART (J O )-Se* Bn*** 
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LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Rio- 
graphics unabridged. S vols. 51. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. 5 s. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5 s. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5 s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2 A zs. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by II. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead, Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5 s. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5 s. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and’ Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3-T. 6d. 

Autobiography. — See 

Michelet. 

MACHIAYELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 31. 6d. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Plistorical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 

. navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5 s - 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wondera of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7 s. 6d. each. 

MANZONI. Tho Betrothed: 
being a Translation of 1 1 Pro- 
tnessi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5*. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Sr. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 31. 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3r. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3r. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3r. 6a 

Settlers In Canada, xo En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel, 
3 r. 6d, 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3r. 6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other so' 6d. 
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MARTINEAUS (Harriet) His 
tory of England, from } 8oo~ 
i 8 is 3 s 6 d 

■ History of the Thirty Years 

Peace a d 1815*46 4 vols 

3r 6-af each 

— See Comte's Positive Philosophy 
MATTHEW PARIS S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273 Translated by Rev J A 
Giles DCL 3 vols 51 each 
MATTHEW OF WESTMIN 
STER S Flowers of History, 
from fhe beginning of the World 
to A D 1307 Translated fay C D 
Yonge, M A 2 vols 51 each 
MAXWELL S Victories of W e i 
fngfon and the British Armies 1 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits 51 
MENZEL S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842 
3 vols 31 6 d each 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL their Lives and 
Worts By Duppa and Quatre 
mere de Quincy With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel 5* 
MICHELET S Luther a Auto 
biography Trans by William 
Hazlitt With an Appendix (110 
pages) of Notes 3 s od 

History of the French Revo 

lutlon from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the Ring in J791 
3 * bd 

MiGNET S History of theFrench 
Revolution, fiom 1789 to 1814 
3 s 6 d 

MILL (J S) Farly Essays by 
John Stuirt Mill Collected from 
various sources b)J NV M Gibbs 
3? 6d 

MILLER (Professor) History 
philosophically Illustrated from 
the hall of the Roman 1 mpite to 
the French Resolution. 4 sol* 

3/ CJ each. 


Edited 
3 * 6d 


I Poetical Works with a Me 

moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G Bohn Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W Harvey a vols. 3/ Si 
each 

MITFORD S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery With 2 Engravings on 
Steel 2 vols 3r 6 J each 

MOltZEKE 8 Dramatic Works 
A new Translation in Lng|i«h 
Prose, by C II W all 3 vols. 

3* 6d each 


Thomas New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols 5/ each 
MONTAIGNE S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W C 
Hazlitt New Edition 3 rob 
Js bd each 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Laws New Edition, revised and 
corrected B> J \ Intchard, 
AM 2 \o1s 3r 6f each 
MOTLEY (J L ) The Rise of 
the Dutoh Rcpubbo A History 
By John Lothrop Motley New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Monetise W Conway 
3 sols 3* 6d each 

MORPHY S Games of Chess 
Being the Matches an J best Game* 
played by the America n Cham f ion, 
with 1 xplanatory and Analytical 
N o<« by J LbwenthaL 51 


MILTON S Prose Works 
by J A St John 5 vols 
each 
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MUDIE’S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Marlin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). Bistory 
of tlie Christian Religion a. id 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 31.61/. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenlhal. 31. bd. 

History oi the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3-r. 6.-?. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3r. 6 d. 

NIBELUKGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 s - 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbacb’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5r. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2 s. 

NIC O LINES History of the 
Jesuits : their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5r. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
lion. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the lion. Sir Dudley North, 
and the lion, and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3r. bd. each. 

NUGENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5 r. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 2 s - (yd. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Ivhalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3r. bd. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 

5 s. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3 s. bd. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Allred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
of Orosius. With a literal 
Translation ’> erpaged, /Jr+es, 
and an A. ”DN f 

and Gr 
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PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece Newly translated by A. R 
Shilleto, M A 2 vols 51 each 

PEARSON S Exposition of the 
Greed Edited by F Walford, 
MAS* 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond 
ence Deciphered by the Rev 
J Smith, M A from the original 
Shorthand MS in the Pepysan 
Library Edited by Lord Bray 
brooke 4 vols With 31 En 
graving*. $s each 

PERCY S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a GIqs 
sary Edited by J V Pritchard 
A Si a vols 3 s 6d each 

PERSIES —See Juvenal 

PETRARCH S Sonnets Trl 
umphs and other Poems 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En 
gravings 5r 

PHILO JUD2EUS Works of 
Translated by Prof C D \ ooge, 

M A 4 vols. 5s each 

PICKERING S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo 
graphical Distribution With AN 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr Hall With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates Sr 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W Turner To which 
is added the Metrical \ ersian by 
Abraham Moore Sr 

PLANCHE History of British 
Costuino from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century By J R Uanche, 
Somerset Herald With upward* 
of 400 Illustrations •»* 


I PLATO S Works I itcrally trim 
I lated, with Introduction and 
Notes 6 \oIs 5 s each 

I — The Apolog) of Socrates 
Cnto, Ph'edo Gorgias, I ro 
tagoras, Ffrcdrus Thextetus 
Euthypbron Lysis. Trans 
lated by the Rev II Carey 

II — The Republic Timxus, an 1 
Cntias Translated by Henry 
Davis 

III — Meno Euthjdemus The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus 
Parmenides, and the PanqueL 
Translated l y G Burges 

IV —Fh debus, Charmidcs La hvs, 

Menescnus, Ilinpias Ion 
The Two A/cihiades, The 
I ages Rivals Hijtarchus, 

Minos Chtopho, Epistles 
Translated by G Burges 

V —The Laws. Translated b) 

G Burge« 

VI —The Doubtful Works, Truts 
lated by G Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues With Analylica 
Index By A Day, LL.D 5r 

PLAUTUS 3 Comedies Trans 
lated by If T Rile), M A 2 
vots y eac h 

PLINY’S Natural History 
Translated ty the late Join 
Ilostock, M D F R b an l H T 
Riley MA 6 vols y eath 

PLINY Tho Let ten of TUny 
the Younger Mdmolh s tears 
hiion revised by ihi Rev I C 
T Bcrsanquet, M A 5 1 

PLOTINIIB Be’ect Work* of 
Tonslafetf V) Tlomas T*yl f 
With an Introduction con linrg 
the substance of Porphyry* H 
tmus. WitedlyG R S Mead, 
RA., M E-A A $* 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
5 s - 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 55. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1S76. By W. J. Linton. 31 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Ulus 
trations. 2 vols. 5.0 each. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5s. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5-r. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 55. 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— The Snow Storm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Ivirdjali — The Egyptian Nights — 
Peter the Great’s Negro, Trans- 
lated bv T. Keane. 3 s. 6d, 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3s. 6 d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3-r. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5r. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5 s. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of "Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Potter}' and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 

• G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 55. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, ror. 6d. 

PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F- 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5-f. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vok.,,^5r 
each. ■■ - v 
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RACINE S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works A metrical English ver 
Sion By R Bruce Boswell, M A 
Oton 2 vols 3? 6d each 

RANKE S History of the Popes 
their Church and State, and espe 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries Translated by E 
Poster 3 vols 3* (yj each 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia Translated by Mrs Kerr 
3r 6d 

REUIIONT (Alfred de) See 
Carafas 

RECREATIONS inSHOOTING 
By ‘Craven With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A Cooper, R A 5 r 

RENNIE S Insect Architecture 
Revised and enlarged by Pev 
J G Wood, M A With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations 5 r 

REYNOLDS (Sir J ) Literary 
Works Edited by II W Beechy 
2 vols. 3; 6/ each 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taza 
tlon Edited by E C k, Conner, 

M A V 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich) 
Levana a Treatise on I ducation 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short 1 rc 
fatory Memoir 31 6i 

— — Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces or the Wedded Life Death, 
and Marriage of Firmun Sums 
Jaus Siebenkacs, Parish Advocate 
in the Pariib of kuhschnapp ei 
Newly translated 1 y Lt Col Ale* 
Ewing 3 r W 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN S An 
nals of English History com 
pnsmg the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from ad 732 to a n 1201 
Translated by H T Riley M A 
2 vols 51 each 

ROGER OF WENDOVERS 
Flowers of Hlitory comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A D 
1235 formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris Translated byj A Gile 
D C L 2 vols 5 1 each 
ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY Containing & com 
plete Account of the Rums of the 
Ancient City the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, an 1 the Monuments 
of Modem Times Bj C, A Eaton 
With 34 Steel Engravings 2 vof« 

51 each 

See BURN and Dvpr 

ROSCOE 3 (W ) Llfo and Pontt 
floats of Loo X Final e hewn, 
revised by Thomas Roseoe 3 
vols 3‘ 6/ each 

Llfo of Loreaso do Moilcl 

called ‘the Magnificent * \\ith 
his poems, letters Ac 10th 
Fd Non revised with Memoir of 
Roseoe by his Son 31 6/ 

RUSSIA History of from the 
earliest Period compiled from 
the most authentic source* by 
Walter k kelly \N ith Portia ts. 

2 vols 3» M each 

SALLUST ILORUS and VFL 
LEXUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated l y J S Watson, M V 

5 * 

SCHILLER S Works Translated 
by various han Is 7 roll. Cf • 
each — 

! —History of th*T! rtj 
Mar 
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SciiiLtRR's Works continued. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 

. the Siege of Antwerp, and 
theDisturbanccsin France 
preceding the Reign of 
fienry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas arc all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller's 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems, 

VI. — Essays, Assthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3-r. 6 d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3X. 6 d. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y. 6 d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 

. Robertson, y. 6 d. 


SCHLEGEL’S "Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Cxsar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. II. Whitetock. 
3 r. fcf. 

^Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington, y. 6 d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic ArtacdLiterature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3*. 6 d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Ilillebrand. 5;. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 51. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Ilenfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5*. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His- Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger, y. 6d. 

EarlyLetters. Originally pub- 
lished by Ills Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
y. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3 *. 6 d. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5 s. - * 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. . The History and C 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By 
’ " . Ulrici. ■ 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


SHAKESPEARE (William) A 
Literary B ogriphy hj Karl Rlze 
Ph D LL D Tran liter! by 
L Dora Schmitt jr 

SHARPE (S) The History or 
Egypt from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest b> the Arabs 
a d 640 By Samuel Sharpe I 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Ulus 
trative Woodcu s 2 vols 51 each 

SHERIDAN S Dramatic Works 
Complete With I fe bj G G S 
3 f tyt 

SISMONDIS History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe Translated by Thomas [ 
Roscoe 2 vol« 3r 6J each 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON 
ICLES vir , Asser s Life op 
Alfred andtheChroniclesop 
Etiie werd GitnAs Nennius 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirbncestfr 
Fd ted by J A G les D CL. 5/ 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS 
or Kindred Word* and their 
Opposites Collected and Con 
trusted b> Ven C J Sm th M A 
Revised Edit on $s 

SMITH S (Adam) The Wealth Of 
Nations E 1 ted l y L Belfort 
Bax 2 vols 31 each 

Theory of Moral Sentiments 

with his Fssay on the First For 
mation of Languages to wh ch is 
added a Memo r of the Author 1 y 
IJugal 1 Stewart 3 1 W 

SMYTHS (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the \mencm Fe 
volution 2 vols 31 6f each. 

Lectures on the French Re- 
volution 2 vols. y 6r/. each 


SMITH S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture 2nd Edit on. 51 

SMOLLETT S Adventures oj 
Roderick Random With short 
Memoir and Bibliography and 
Cru ksh-rnk s Illustrations y 6>f 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Piokle m which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Qua! ty 
With Bibliography and Cruik 
shank s Illustrations 2 vols v M 
each 

The Expedition of Hum 

phry Ollnker With B bl ograph) 
and Cm kshank s Ulajtntions 

SOCRATES (sumamed Scholas 
tlcus *) The Ecclesiastical His 
toryoffA-n 305 445) Translated 
from the Greek y 

SOPHOOLES The Tragedies of 
A New Prose Translation wth 
Memoir Notes, , If h. I 
Colen Ige <; 

The Oxford Trend itmn C* 

SOUTHEYS IJfo of Nelson 
With Facsim les of Nelsons writ 
ing I ortrajts I Ians and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on ^teel and 
Wood 51 

Life of Wesley and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism $r 

Robert Southey The Story 

of his Life written In Ms letters. 
With an Introduction Ed ted ly 
John Denim 31 A/ 

SOZOMEN S Eocle-lasUcal Ills 
tory Comprising a Hi lory of 
the Church from a d. 324 ■Lp- 
Translated from th- C reek T »• 
gether with the Frxt PstAVTtCAt 
Historv or 1 inuwToaoits ** 
en tonused by 1 hotu*- Tr?r« 

Lied from the Greek by I ** 
Walford, M A. V 
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Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R. II. M. 
Ehves. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5*. 

STARLING’S (Mlss)NobloDceds 
of Women ; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. t;r. 

STAUNTON’S Chess -Playor’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. 5/. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvementsin the Open- 
ings; Code of Chess Laws; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated. <jr. 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 5 s'. 

Chess Tournament of 1861 . 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 5 s . 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. Sr. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
55. each. 


STRICKLAND'S Life of Mnry 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 5a each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. $s 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5/. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of thoTwclvo 
Catsnrs and Lives of tho Gram- 
mnrians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 
5 *. 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. II. Lccky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
1 j vols. 3*. 6 d. each. 

(Vols. I.-V. dr* VII/. ready. 

I. — Edited by Temple Scott. 

With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. II. Lccky, 
M. P. Containing : — A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. 

II. — Thejournal to Stella. Edited 

by Frederick Ryland.M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

II I. & IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English), Edited 
by Temple Scott, 

VIII.— Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. 1 
Portrait 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


Swift’s Prose Works continued 
The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows — 
VI &.VII — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish) 

IX — Contributions to the ‘ Ex 
aimner,’ ‘Tatler, ‘Spec 
tatori 1 &.c 

X — Historical Writings 
XI — Literary Essays and Biblio 
graphy 

STOWE (Mrs H B ) Uncle Tom 6 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev J Sherman With 8 full 
page Illustrations 3 j 6J 

TACIT&S TbfWo&sof Liter 

ally translated 2 vols. 51 each 

TALES OF THE GENII, or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horain, the 
Son of Asmar Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings Jr 

TASSO S Jerusalem Delivered 
Translated into English Spenserian 

Verse by J II Wiffen With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood 
cuts by Thurston 5 r 
TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying with 
Pnyers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities 31 6d 
TEN BRINK —See BRINK 
TERENCE and PH.EDRUS 
Literally translated by II T Riley, 
MA Towhichis added, Smarts 
JIrtsicaiA ersionoi- Pjm or us 
5 s 

THEOCRITUS BION MOS 
CHUS andTXRTjEUS Liter 
all) translated ly the Rev J 
Banks, M A. To which are ap- 


pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman y 

THEODORET andEVAGRIUS 
Histone* of the Church from A.D 
332 to a D 437 , and from a d 
43t to a d 544 Translated from 
the Greek $r 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans, its Causes, and its 
Consequence;, in England, Scot 
lanJ, Ireland, and the Continent 
Translated by William Ilaahtt 
2 vols v each 

THUCYDIDES The Pelopon 
nesian War Literally translated 
by the Rev II Dale 2 vols 
Jr 6d each 

An Analysts and Summary 

of With Chronological Tal le o 
Events, Ac By J T Wheeler 

5 f 


Illustrated 51 

URE S (Dr A ) Cotton Manufac 
tore of Great Britain, systemati 
cally in v estimated Revised Edit 
by P I- Simmonds. With IS 0 
original Illustrations 2 vols. 5 » 
each 

Philosophy of Manufacture* 

Revised Edition, by P L. Sim 
monds. W ith numerous Figures 
Doublevolum * 7/ 6Y 

VASARIS Lives of the moat 
Eminent Pain tens Sculptors 
and Architects Tranda ed by 
Mr* J loster, with a Comncn 
tary l>y J P Richter, Ph O " 
vols. 3 1 Gt each 
VIRGIL A Literal! rove Tran» 
tan ) 1 b> \ Hamilton lUyK, 
LL D , l .K S h. With I or*»*it- 
}t 6d 
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VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L’Ingenu, and other Tales. 
3 s. 6d. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5r. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 

New Edition revised by A. Ii. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. Sr. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5s. 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3r. 6 d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 

Illustrations. S'* 1 - 

* 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 5s. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3s. 6d. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations oiten referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5 s. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsio of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3r. 6d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. Jr. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5-r each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3s. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the stale 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3 s 6 d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B. Thorpe. 

5 s - 


( *6 ) 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT Edited by 
Temple Scott With an Introduction by the Right Hon W E. II 
Lecky, M P In u volumes, y 6 rf each 

\oF l — * A Tale of a Tub 4 The Battle of the Books ’ and other 
early works Edited by Temple Scott Wuh Introduction 1 y the 
Right Hon W E II Lecky, >1 P Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol II —‘The Journal to Stella Edited by F Kyland M \ 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella 

Vols III and IV — Writings on Religion and the Church 
Edited by Temple Scott With portraits and facsimiles of title pa es. 

Vol V — Historical and Political Tracts (Fngbsl) File! 1$ 
Temple Scott With Portrait and Facsimiles 

Vol VIII — Gullivers Travels Edited ly G R D-nnu. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations 

PRESCOTT S CONQUEST OF MEXICO Copyright edition 
with the authors latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk With an introduction by George Parker Windup 
3 vols tht Frtis 

GRAYS LETTERS Edited by Duncan C Tove), M A., Editor o! 
‘Gray and bis Friends,’ &e, Clark Lecturer at Trinity College 
Cambridge Vol I 31 6./ [lei II 1 tt tht Tien 

CICEROS LETTERS The whole extant Corrcspon lence Tran' 
lated by Evelyn S Shuckburgh, M A In 4 voli 5* each 

CARLYLES SARTOR RESARTUS With 75 IRiKtratmnc If 
Edmun 1 J Sullivan 5 1 

HAMPTON COURT A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
AND PALACE Jlj brnest Law, II \ Illustrate*! $t 

GASPARY S HISTORY OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DANTE Trandaic I »ith 
mentarj hbhograjh cal n tes ly Herman Oehrv-r, M A , 11*-* 

\ol I 3r CJ 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post Svo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5.?. net each. 


The following Volumes have been issued : 

BERNADINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rush forth, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Buklamacchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 

In preparation . 

EL GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D., Director of the Mi see 
Pedagogique, Madrid. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D., Editor of the Series. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Charles IIolkoyd, Keeper of the National 

Gallery of British Art. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin, Sub-director of the Royal Print 
Room, The Hague. 

DURER. By Hans W. Singer, M.A., Ph.D , Assistant Director of the 
Royal Print Room, Dresden. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton IIoi.horn, M.A. 

THE BROTHERS BELLINI. By S Arthur Strong. M.A., Libraiinn 

to the House of Lords. . 


Others to follow. 



THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW 
With Introductions and Glossaries r r JOHN PLNNIS 


This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare 15 being issued in single 
plays, each containing six full page Illustrations by Mr Byam Shaw* 
is well as head and tailpieces The volumes are printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price lx 6d net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt 
decoration , or to limp leather, 2 s. net A few copies, to be suf<f only m 
sets, printed 'n Japanese vellum, price 51 n>*t 

Now read* 

HAMLET 

THF MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
THE WINTER S TALE 
A MIDSUMMER NfGHT'i, DKLAM 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
ANTONY AND CLLOPATRA 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF V* RONA 
KING HENRY IV Parti 
KING HENR\ IV Part II 
CYMBELINI 

THE MERRY WIVES 01 W1NDS01 
Further Volumes at Afortfilf futert-at’ 


UIIIEILO 
MACBETH 
Ah YOU LIKE IT 
THE T1 MPI ST 
KING I EAR 
twelfth NIGHT 
JULIUS C/FSAL 
C01U0I \NUS 
KING JOHN 
KINO RICHARD II 
KING HENRY V 


' A fascinating little edition NolnatiJ Qmn*> 

A cheap very c mely and altogether deiirable e Uu^n —n eumt/uter t*e 
' But a few years *|!0 such volumes would have (Jremr. _ oit 
Miticni dt lu it To-da> the low price M winch «' 

....... ... — ,»rf»<l 
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New Editions, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THE 

BRITISH POETS. 

‘This oxcollent edition of the English classics, with thoir complete texts and 
uoholariy introductions, are somotliing very difforont from tho ohoap volnmon ol 
extracts which are just now so much too common.' — St. James’s Gazette, 

‘An excellent series. Small, handy, and comploto .' — Saturday Review. 


Akenside. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Eev. A. Dyce. 
'Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 
•Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
S vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, tho Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vol*. 
Chauoer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 
Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

'Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
P S.A 3 vols, 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 

Hooper, H.A. 5 vols. 

Falconer. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 
•Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
tiL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Eev A. B. 

Gross.' t. 

'Herrick. Edited by George 
Saictsbury. 2 vol?. 

'Heats. Edited by tbe late Lord 
Honckteu. 


Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir II. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis, 
With Memoir by John Donnis. 3 vols. 
Prior. Edited by R. B, Johnson, 
2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from tho Writings of othor 
COURTLY POETS from 1510 to 1050. 
Edited by Yon. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
| Rev. A, Dyco. 

! Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
I Forman. 5 vols. 

! Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 

j lier. 5 vols. 

' Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

i Swift. Edited by the Eev. J, 
l Mitford. 3 rols. 

j Thomson- Edited by the Ee7. D. 

! C. Tovt-y. 2 vols. 
j Y a ugh an. Sacred Poem3 and 
! Pious Ejaculations. Edited hr the 
j Rev. H. Byte. 

j Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 

: Dowden. 7 vol*. 

j Wy 2 tt. Edited by J. Yeovrell, 

; Toting 2 rols. Edited by the 
Eev. J. Hitfcrd. 


heie volumes may also be had boani Ini* 
and back by Gleeson White, * 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES 


The only Series Issued at a moderate price, by Writers who «r« in 
the first rank In their respect! ^departments 


The best instruction < 
prices ~-Oxfm$ Magas ne 

Small Svo doth Illustrated 


and sports by the best authont cs at the lowest 


Cricket. By the Hon and Rev 
E IiTWKCTOjr 

Croquet By Lieut Col the Hon 
H 0 Nfedbaw 

Lawn Tenuis By H W W 

WiUEEroECE Wth a Chapter for 
ladies by Mrs HiU.T4.sd 
Tennis and Rackets and Fives 
ByJcLi.ii»3l4BSH4it, Major J Sexss 
and Rot J A Abbas Tut 
Golf By H S C Eveeard 

Doable toI 


Rowing and Sculling By W B 
WoODOATE 


Sailing ByE F Knight dbl vol 2 1 
Swimming By Martin and J 

IUC3TKP. Oassr.TT 

Camping out By A A Macdo*. 

*u Double vol. 2* 

Canoeing By Dr J D Hatwarb 

Double tol. 2* 

Mountaineering By Dr Claude 
Wilbos Double »ol 2s. 
Athletics ByB E Gwms 
Riding By W A Kerb Va 

Double toI is 

Ladies Riding By WAu Kerb V C 
Boxing By It. O Auuxsov Wzx\ 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullun 
Fencing ByH A ColmoreDcnk 


Cycling ByH H Gmekn LAO 
NOD CTO With a Chapter far 


Ladies by M w Ao'jfis 

Wrestling By Walter Arm 

srnosa ( Crtrw-buttocker J 

Broadsword and Singlestick 
ByR O ALLABSORtVisiranlO Pnit 
Heps Wouvr 

Gymnastics By A F Jr\wts 

Double rol 2» 

Gymnastic Competition and DIs 
play Exercises Comp led by 

F GRAF 

Indian Clubs By G T B Coc 
BETraadA. F Jkvcis 
Dumb bolls By F Gnxr 
Football — Rugby Game By 
Habbt Vassau. 

Football— Association Game By 
0 W Awoc* Re»tvd Edition 
Hockey By F S Crmwell. 
\ew Edit on 

Skating By Docolaa .Adams 

With a Chapter for LndM* by If J* V 
Cnrmuw and a Chapter on Hwcd 
Bknt np by a leu Skater Dburol"* 
Baseball. I3y Newton Chase 
R ounders Floldball Bowls 
Quoits Curling Skittles Ac 
By «T if l Patera an t C C Jforr 
Dancing By Edward Scott 
Double toI 2 s 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE OAME c 
No well regulated club or country hou«o should be witbo t thU awful tc* « rf b* k 
Small Bro. doth lOortratftl Price 1» r*cl fllot 


Whist By Dr Wm, Pole FR8 
Solo Whist By Robert F Green 
Billiards By Major Gen A W 
Dbatso* F R.A S With a Preface 
by W J FeaU 

Chess By Robert F Greek 
The Two-Move Chess Problem 
EyB Q Laws. 

Chess Openings By I Gcnsuero 
D raughts and Backgammon 
By 'BrUClXT 
Reversi and Go Rang 
Br B*B«*L*r 


I Dominoes and Solitaire 
I By Bfmxlkt 
B£zlque and Oribbage 
By Berks lfy 
EcartA and Euchro 
By Utxmty 

Piquet and Pubicon Piquet 
By Pca«L>r 
Skat By Louis Vixnu 
V A Skat 8«-riL*4-»k I 
Round Oaw« Inelndsrg Fein 
Nl’cloon. Lx 1 Irrtet -«*i< S * 
Justs* km 

Parlour and Playground 0«r*c* 
By Xrs. Lacsssc* GO*** 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth, crovjr. 8vo. i.e. 6d. net each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled 
by Jam ns G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Githedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Pr.RKlNS, 
M.A., T'.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By II. J. L. I. Mass£, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. Bv IIarti.C.V WiTHCRS. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARLISLE. By C.'Ktso Et.KY. 

CHESTER. Bv Chaki.ks Hiatt, end Edition, revised. 

DURHAM. Bv J. E. Bvgatk, A.R.C.A. end Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rcv.'W. D. SwiXTiNG, M.A. 

EXETER. Bv I’r.RCV Anm.r.siiAW, B.A. end Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. M.\5 s£, M.A. end Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. end Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Ct.UTON. end Edition. 

LINCOLN. Bv A. F. Kendrick, BA. 2 nd Edition, revised. 

NORWICH. Bv C. II. B. QUKN.NX.LL. end Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Pr.RCY Dr.ARMRR, M.A. end Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, end Edition, revised. 

RI PON. Bv Cecil. IIai.ixtt, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. Bv G. H. Palmer, B.A. end Edition, revised. 

ST. DAVID’S. Bv Philip Rorson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. end Edition, revised. 
SALISBURY. By Gi.keson White, end Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. end Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Deakmer, M.A. end Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant, end Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Clutton- Brock, M.A. 2 nd Edition. 

Preparing. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chau 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, mers, I.A., I'.S.A (Scot.). 

A.R.I.B.A. LLANDAFF. By IIhejiert Prior. 

ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. MANCHESTER. By Rr.v. T. Perkins, 
Ironside Bax. M.A. 

Uniform suit!. above Scries. No~.v ready, is. 6 d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routledge, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMI50RNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A, 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By II. J. L. J. MassiC, M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. [Prefaring. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo , cloth, 2 s. 6d. net each. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedial and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. M assiS M.A. [Keady. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the R. 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 
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WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
2118 Pages. 3500 //lustrations 

— Vt 


PRICES* 

Cloth, it ns 6 J , half calf, 2 1 is ; half russia, 2/ 5r; full calf, 
2/. 8* , full russia, 3/ 12/ , half roorocco, with Patent Marginal Index, 
3/ 8 i ; full calf, with Marginal Index, 3 / 12 s Also bound m 3 rob , 
cloth, 1/ 1 41 , half calf, 2/ 12/ , half russia, 2/ 18/ , full calf, 3/ 3/ ; 
full russia, 3 1 15/ 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Garetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c , a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &C-, Ac 


' Wc believe th3l, a!! things considered this will l** found to be the l>est 
existing Pnglish dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar m sue and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocalu 
l.ary, variety of information and general usefulness. —Gujrdtan 

•We recommend the New Webster to every man of business every 
father of a family, every teacher and almost every student— to everybwly, 
in fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half understood word or 
phrase.'— St. Junes s Gautte 

Prosfcduses. with Specimen Paget. on Aff It cation 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


LONDON: GLORGj^EU^ALgONS, YORK NTKFPT. 




